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CHAPTI^R I 

THE KINc’s PEEASAITNCE 

‘••y N the be^nning,” so we are told, ‘^God made the heavens 

X and the earth.” 

The stategiertt is simpler aqd terse; it is evidently intended 
to be wholly comprehensive. Its decisive, almost abrupt tone 
would seem to forbid either question or argument. The old- 
world narrator of the sublime event thus briefly chronicled 
was a poet of,no mean quality, though moved by the natural 
conceit of man *to give undue importance to the earth as his 
'own particular habitation. The perfect confidence with which 
he explains ‘ God ’ as making ‘ twcf great lights, the greater 
light to rule the day,^the fgsser light to rule the night,’ is 
touching tc the ferge of pathos j and the additional remark 
which he throws in, as k were casually,—‘ He made the stars 
also,’ canirjt but move us tg adnairation. How childlike the 
simplicity of the soul which could so venture to deal with the 
inexplicable and tremendous problem of the Universe! How 
self-centred and sure tjje faith which could so arrange the 
work of Infinite and Eternal forces to suit its own limited- 
intelligence,! It -is easy and natural to believe that ‘ God,’ 
of an everlasting Power of Goodqpss^nd Beauty called by 
that -name, ‘ created the heayefts and the earth,’wbut one is 
often*tempted to think that all altogether different and rival 
elemgit must havfe been concerned in the making of Man. 
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For the heavens and the earth are harnjonious; ?^an is a 
discord. And not only is he a discord in himself,^ but he 
takes pleasure in producing and mulliplyingWiscords. Often, 
with th^ least possible anmunt of education, arad on the 
s]^ght<^st provocation, he menially sets HinVsclf, and his trivial 
personal opinion on reunion, morals, and govornmt u, *iii" 
direct opposition to the immuiable laws of the Universe, 
the attitude he assumes iow?^ds the niyslerioiis* Cause and 


Original Source of Life is nearly always one of t/)ree Idlings; 
contradiction, negation, or defiance. From tlie first to the 
laSrk" torments himself with inventions to outwit or subdue 
Nature, and in the end dies, utterly defeated. His civilisations, 
his dynasties, his laws, his manners, his customs, are all doomed 
to destruction and oblivion as completely as an ant-hill whr’Cii 
exists one night and is trodden down the next. Forever and 
forever he works and plans in vaip ; forever and forever Nature, 
the visible and active Spirit of tiod, rises up and crushes her 
puny rebel. 

There must be good reason for this ceaseless waste of 
human life,—this constant and steady oblitemtion of man’s 
attempts, shce there can be no Effect ivithout Cause. It is, 
as if like children at a school, >ve were set a certain sum^to do, 
and because we blunder foolishly over it and add it up to a 
wrong total, it is again and again wiped off the blackboard, 
and again and again re-written for our more caieful considera¬ 
tion. Possibly the secret of our failure to conquer Nature hes 
in ourselves, and our owm obstingile tendency to w'o.k in only 
one groove of what we term ‘advancement,’—namely our 
material self-interest. Possibly we might be victors if we would, 
even to the very vanquishnient of Dea^h ! 

‘ So many of us think,—and so thought one man of so^"erc^gn 
influence in this world’s affairs as, seared on* the Jerrace of a 
Royal palace fronting^ ses^^ward, he pondered hiis own lifers 
problem fof* perhaps the thoifsapdth time. 

“What is the use of thinking?” asked a wit at the coart of 
Louis XVI. “ It only intensifies the bad opinion you hi^ve of 
others,—or of yourself! ” 
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He foi|pd this saying true. Thinking is a pernicious habit 
in whicjji very great personages arc not supposed to indulge; 
and in his younger days he had avoided it. He had allowed 
^ the time lake him as it found him, and had gone with it 
unresistingly wherover it had led. It was the best way; tlie 
♦wisest way; the way Solomon found*most congAiial, despite 
itfcend in ‘ vanity and vexation of Spirit.' iJut with the passing 
of the years a veil had been dipped over that pSth of roses, 

» hidin^it altogether from his sight; and another veil rose inch 
by inchT)efore Tiim, disclosing a new and less joyous prospect 
oh which he was not too-well-pleased to look. 

The sea, stretching out in a broad shining expanse opposite 
to "him, sparkled danoingly in the warm sunshine, and the 
SDQwy sails of many yachts and plcaSuic-boats dipped now 
and again into the glittering waves like white birds skimming 
over the tiny flashing fc^m-crests. Dazzling and well-nigh 
blinding to* his eyes were iTie burning glow and exquisite 
radiance of colour which seemed melted like gold and sapphire 
into that bright half-circle of water and sky,—beautiful, and 
full of a dr5am-like evanescent quality, such as marks all the 
loveliest scenes •and impressions of our life on eajth" There 
•was ^subtle scent of violets in the* air,—and a gardener, 
cutting sheafs of narcissi from the adges of the velvety green 
banks which rolled away in Smooth undulations upward from 
the terrace to the wider extenf of the Palace pleasaunce beyond, 
scgiLtercd such perfume ^ith his snippuig shears as might have 
lured another Proserpine from Hell. Cluster after cluster of 
white blooms, carefully selected for the adornment of the 
Roya^ apartments, he laid beside him on the grass, not pre¬ 
suming to look in the direction where that other Workman in 
fhe ways of life sat silent and absorbed in thought. That 
other, in his oVo long-practised manner, feigned not to be 
aware of hiidependant's proximity,—a»d in this fashion they 
twain—human beings made of the same clay andj^clegated to’ 
the ^me dust—gave six)rt to» the Fates by playing at Sham 
with HtSiven and themselves. Custom, law, and all tlie 
paraphernalia of civilisation, had set the division and marked 
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ihe boundary Jwtwoen ihein,—had forbidden Ihealesser in 

world’s rank to sf>t‘ak to the gn^itcr, unless tiu; ^,Tcat«- began 
COWOTSaim—lud equally forbidden tlie grtvUer to speak to 

the Ac'=;s?;r lost such condescension should inflate tfic lesser’s 
vanitv so nn 2 ch as to i]:akc Jihii tjbntxvious to his fellows. 
Thus,—of two men, who, If left to nature would have txjprr^ 
merely men, and sincere enough at that,—man himself Iiffd^ 
made two "pretenders,— the \:^o as gardener, the other as— 
King ! The white narcissi lying on the grass, and preparing to 
die sweetly, like sacrificed maiden-victims of the flower-world, 
could turn true faces to the God who made them,—but the 
men at that particular moment of time had no real features 
ready for God’s inspection,—only masko. 

“ C'est ra(Mi metier cl etre Roi! ” So said one of the 
dead and gone martyrs on the rack of sovereignty. Alas, jioor 
soul, thou would'st have been ha[>jjier in anyr.other ‘metier* 

I warrant! For kingship is a profession which cannot be 
abandoned for a change of humour, or cast aside in light 
indifference and independence because a man is bored by it 
and would have something new. It is a routine and drudgery 
to which some few are born, for which they are prepared, to 
which they must devote their simn of life, and in whiqji they 
must die. “How shall vwe pass the day?” asked a weary 
Roman emperor, “ I am even tired of killing my enemies! ” 

‘ Even ’ that! And the strangest part of it is, that there are 
people who would give all their freedom and peace of minc^to 
occupy for a few years an uQcasy throne, and who a^:tually live 
under the delusion that a monarch is hapjiy! 

The gardener soon finished his task of cutting the narcissi, 
and though he might not, without audacity, look at his 
•Sovereign-master, his Sovcr(*ign-master looked at him, furtivelj, 
from under half-closed eyelids, watching him as he bound the 
blossoms together cais:fully, with the view of giving as little 
trouble as possible U* those whose duty it w'ould be to arrange 
them for the Royal pleasured His work done, he Walked 
quickly, yet wnth a certain humble stealthiness,—thus kdinitting 
his consciousness of that greater presence than his own,—down 
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a broad garden wjilk beyond the terrace towards a private 
entrance to the Palace, and there disappeared. 

The King was left alone,—or apparently so, for to speak 
truly, he \ftis never alone. An equerry, a page-in-waiting,—or 
what was still more commonplace as well as ^ominous, a 
^defcective,—lurked about him, ever pear, ever ready to spring on 
^ny unknown intruder, or to answer his slightest ca^L 
* But to th£ limited extent of <tf»e solitude allowed to kings, 
this m«;;twas a]pne,—alone for a brief space to consider, as he 
hgd informed his secretary, certain documents awaiting his 
particular and private perusal. 

The marble pavilion in which he sat had been built by his 
father, the latching, for his own pleasure, when pleasure was 
cRdte possible than it is now. Its slender Ionic columns, its 
sculptured friezes, its painted ceilings, all expressed a gaiety, 
grace and b-^aolty gone frbirk the world, perchance for ever. ^ 
Open on three sides to the living picture of the ocean, crimson 
and white roses clambered about it, and tall plume-like mimosa 
shook fragrapee from its golden blossoms down every breath 
of wind. The<jpstly table on which this particular Majesty of 
a nation occasionally wrote his letters, would, if*sold, have 
kept cTPlittle town in food for 'a year,—the rich furs at his feet 
would have b.ought bread tor^hundre*ds of starving families,— 
and every deheious rosi that«noddcd its dainty head towards 
him with the br^‘‘ezc would have given an hour's joy to a sick 
child. Socialists say tMs kind of thing with wildly eloquent 
fervour, arfd blame all kings-in passionate rhodomontade for 
the tables, the furs and the roses,—but they forget—it is not 
the sad and weary kings who care for these or any luxuries,— 
they would be far happier witlrout them. It is the People 
who insist on having kings that should be blamed,—not the 
monarchs thernserves. A king is merely the people’s Prisoner 

State,—tliey chain him to a throne,—they make him clothe . 
himself in sundry fantastic forms of attire and Exhibit his 
person tlyis decked out, for their pleasure,—they calculate, 
often *vith greed and grudging, how much it will cost to feed 
him and keep him in proper state on the national premises, 
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that they may use him at their will,—but tht»y seldon^or never 
seem to remember the fart that there is a Man behind thfi King ! 

It is not easy to govern nowadays, since there is no real 
autocracy, and no strong soul liJicly to (Tcate one/' Ilut the 
original idea,of sovereignty v.as grand and wise ;—the stiongest 
man and bravest, raised'alolt on shields and bucklers 
warrior cries of apj)roval frorn^the j)eop!e who voluntarily chose- 
him as their leader in battie,-^-their utmost Head of affairs. 
Progress has demolished this ideal, with many others.-equally 
fine and inspiring; and now all kings are so, by rieht of descent 
merely. Whether they be infirm or palsied, weak or wise, 
sane or crazed, still are they as of old elected; only no m,ore 
as the Strongest, but si,mply as the Sign-posts qf a traditional 
bygone authority, ^ 

This King hotvevor, here written of, was not deficient in 
either mental or physical aitnbi:tcl His ouiwa'-d look and 
bearing betokened inm as far more fit to be lifted in triumph 
on the shoulders of his battle-heroes, a real and visible Man, 
than to play a more or less cautiously inactive part in the 
modern^ dumb-show of Royalty. Well-bui\t'and muscular, 
with a roml*)act head regally poised on broad shoulders, and^ 
finely formed features which indfcated in their firm modelling 
strong characteristics of pride, ^Jndomitable resolution and 
courage, he had an air of raru and reposeful dignity which 
made him much more impressive a personality than many 
of his fellow-sovereigns. His expression was neither fooKsh 
nor sensual,—his clear dark grey^cyes were s;inc and steady in 
their regard and had no tricks of shiftiness. As an ordinary 
man of the people his appearance would have been distinctive, 

■—as a King, it was remarkabie. 

He had of course beep called handsome in his childhood, 
—what heir to a Throne ever lived that was not beautiful, 

■ to his nurse at least?—aod in his early youth iie had been 
grossly flaffeied for his cievernsss as w/^11 as his good Jooks. 
livery small attempt at witticism,—every j>oor joke^he could 
invent, adapt or repeat, was laughed at approvingly in a 
chorus of admiration by smiiking human creatures, male and 
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female, f^ho bowfd and bobbed up* and down before the 
lad lik^ strange dolphins disporting themselves on dry land. 
Whereat he grew to despise the dolphins, and no fonder. 
When he^was about seventeen or eighteen he began to ask 
odd questions of one of his preceptors, a leaffjed ^d cere- 
'mcnious personage who, considering th§ extent of his- cer- 
, tmcated wisdom, was yet so sin^larly servile of habit and 
disposition* that he might ha\«:* won a success on the stage 
as CKiiOf Toa^y in a burlesque of Court life. He ,was a 
gale, thin old man, with a wizened face set \^11 back amid 
wisps of white hair, and a scraggy throat which asserted its 
working muscles visibly whenever he spoke, laughed or took 
food. His w^ of shalcing hands expressed his moral flabbi- 
in the general dampness, looseness and limpness of the 
act,—not that he often shook hands with his pupil, for though 
that pupil was' only a bdy grade of ordinary flesh and blood 
like other boys, he was nevertheless heir to a Throne, and 
in strict etiquette even friendly liberties were not to be too 
frequently ^aken' with such an Exalted little bit of humanity. 
The lad himself, however, had a certain mischievous delight 
in making him perform this courtesy, and being young and 
vigowus, would often squeeze the old gentleman's hesitating 
fingers in his strong clasp^so enefgetically as to cause him 
the severest pain. S^pden^ of many philosophies as he was, 
the worth) pcda^gue would have cried out, or sworn profane 
oaths in his agony, had it been any other than the *Heir- 
Apparen^' who thus niad^ hinu wince with torture,—but as 
matters stood, ho merely smiled—and bore it. The young 
rascal of a prince smiled too,—taking note of his obsequious 
hypocrisy, which served an inquiring mind with quite as good 
a field for logical speculation as any problem in Euclid. 
And he went oft with his questions,—questions, which if not 
puzzling, were at least irritating ^oii^h to have secured him 
a rap on the knuckles froru his tutor's cane, hari he been a 
grocer's lad instead of the eldest son of a Royal house. 

‘‘•Professor,” he said on one occasion,—“ What is man ?”• 

“Man,” replied the professor sedately, “is an intelligent 
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and reasoning being, evolved by naturalj.r-ict s.;,s n|nvation 
into his present condition of suifrem.n y.” ^ • 

“ What is Supremacy ? ” 

“The‘state of being above, or su[K;rioi to, ; ■>' of the 


animal creation.” 

** And is he so sui>erior? 

“He is generally so admitted.” 

“ Is my father a man ? ” • 

« Assuredly! The question is superfluous,* ^ 

“\M\at makes him a King?” 

“Roval binh and the hotediury nghv to his great posnuM-v.” 

"/'Acn if nun is m a condition of siiprctmcy owr in ■ rest 
of creation, a king is more than a min if hejs a//ovvtd to 
rule men ? ” * •* * 

“Sir, pardon me*—a king is not more than a man, but 
men choose him as their ruler ^^ecuuse he is ’wofthy.” 

“In what way is he worthy? Simply becau.se he is born 
as I am, heir to a throne ? ” 

“Precisely.” 

“He might be an idiot or a cripple, a fool of a coward,— 
he would sti.ll be King ? ” 

“ Most indubitably.” 

“So that if he were a madman^ he would continue to hold 
supremacy over a nation, though his gro^om might be sane?” 

“Your Royal Highness pursues the (jue.stidn with an unwise 
flippancy; ”—remonstrated the professor with a pained, forced 
smile—“ If an idiot or a mgdman were unfortunately born to 
a throne, a regency w’ould be appointed to control state affairs, 
but the heir would, in spite of natural incapability, remaip 
the lawful king,” 

• “ A strange sovereignty! ” said the young prince carelessly,' 
“And a still stranger pktience in the people who would 
tolerate it! Yet over 'all jnen,—kings, madmen/ and idiofs 
alike,—ther«: is another ruling*fcjrce, called God?” 

“ There is a force,” admitted tlie professor dubiously—“ But 
in* the present forward state of things it \fould not* be^ safe 
to attempt to explain the nature of that force, and for the 
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benefit cf Jiie ill4enitc masses wc call it God. A national 
worship*of something superior to themselves has always been 
proved poi Uc ancf necessary for the people. I have not at any 
time rcsolt. d rnysclf as to why it should be so; but so it is.” 

“Then man, despite his ‘supremacy’ must ha^e something 
^mgre supreme than himself to keep hinj in order, if it be 
oflly a fetish wherewith to tickle his imagination?” suggested 
the prince ^'ith a touch of satire,—“Even kings must bow, 
or protgpd to bow, to the King of kings?” 

“Sir, you have expressed the fact with felicity;” replied 
the professor gravely—“His Majesty, your august father, 
attends public worship with punctilious regularity, and you 
are accustomed to acefimpany him. It is a rule which you 
find necessary to keep in practice, as an example to your 
subjects when you are called upon to reign.” 

The young man raised eyebrows deprecatingly, with a 
slight ironical smile, and dropped the subject. But the 
learned professor as in duty bound, reported the conversa¬ 
tion to his pupil’s father; with the additional observation that 
he feared, he yery humbly and respectfully feared, ^at the 
developing min3 of the prince appeared undesirably disposed 
"towards discursive philosophies, which were wholly unnecessary 
for the position he was desti^ied to txrcupy. Whereupon the 
King look his son to t^sk oij the subject with a mingling of 
kindness and hunftur. 

“Do not turn philosopher!” he said—“For philosophy 
will not sc» much content yoy with life, as with death! Phil¬ 
osophy will chill your best impulses and most generous 
eijthuSasms,—it will make you over-cautious and doubtful 
of your friends,—it will .cause you to be indifferent to wromen 
ifi the plural, but it will hand you over, a w^eak and helpless 
victim to the ofie woman,—when bhe*comes,—as she is bound 
to* come. There is no one so hcjpel&sly insane as a phil¬ 
osopher in love! Love wonieiT, but not a womah ! ” 

“In so doing I should foHow the wisest of examples,— 
yours^ Sft! ” replfed the prince with a familiarity mor6 
tender than audacious, for his father w^as a man of fine 
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presence and fascinating manner, and knejr well tlpe extent 
of his power to charm and subjugate the fairer sex,*— “But 
I have a fancy that love,—if it exists anyifhere outside the 
dreams of the poets,—is unknown to kings.” * 

The monarch bent his brows frowningly, and his eyes were 
full of a deep and bitter nV'iancholy. , • 

“ You mistake ! ” he said sIomiv—“ Love,—and by that nartTc ^ 
I mean a wholly different thingifrom I’assion,—conRc.s to k'ngs 
as to commoners,—hut whereas the commoner may it if 
he can, the king must reject it. Hut it comes,—and leaves a 
blank in the proudest life when it goes ! ” * 

He turned away abruptly, and the conversation was not 
again resumed. But when he died, those who prepared his 
body for burial, found a gold chain round his* neck, holding 
the small medallion portrait of a woman, and a curl of soft' 
fair hair. Needless to .say the ,po('trait was not^that of the 
late Queen-Consort, >vho had died some years before her 
Royal spouse, nor was the hair hers,—but when they brought 
the relic to the new King, he laid it back witlvhis own hands on 
his fath^rks lifeless breast, and let it go into the grave with him. 
For, being no longer the crowned Servant of tbe Stale, he had 
the right as a mere dead man, to the possession of his love-jecret. ' 
So at least thought hi's son r^nd .successor, who at times 
was given to wondering whethe/ if, Ijke his father, he had 
such a secret ho would be able to keep it .*as closely and as 
well. He thought not. It would l*e scarcely worth whiJe. 

It can only be tlie greatest love that is always silent,—and in 
the greate.st,—that is, the ideal and self-renouncing love,—he 
did not believe ; thougli in his own life's experience he hah bei^n 
given a proof that such love is possible to women, if not to 
men. "WTien he was about twenty, be had loved, or ha6 
imagined he loved a girl,—a pretty creature, who did not 
.know him as a prince%t ^11, but .sin.piy as a colKige sludefit. 
He used walk with her hand in hand through the fields 
by the river, and gather wild flowers for her to wear in her 
little white bodice. She had shy soft cyefe, and a timid, yet 
trusting look, full of tenderness and pathos. Moved by a 
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roinanti(t sense of* honour and diivalry, he promised to marry 
her, and thereupon wrote an impulsive letter to his father 
informing him of* his intention. Of coarse he was summoned 
home frcSn college at once,—he was reminded of his high 
destiny—of the Throne that would be his if^he lived to 
‘o(#:npy it,—of the great and serious responsibilities awaiting 
, hlSi, —and of how iinpossible it was that the Heir-Apparent to 
the Crown ?inould marry a com»noner. 

“\Vb,ynot?” he cried passionately—“If she be good and 
true she is as fit to be a queen as any w'oman royally born! 
She is a queen already in her own right! ” 

But while he was being argued with and controlled by all 
the authoritie| concerficd in king’s business, his little sweet- 
JMtivt herself put an end to the matter. Her parents told 
her all unpreparedly, and with no doubt unnecessary harshness, 
the real position of the? cpllcgc lad with whom she had 
wandered in the fields so confidingly; and in the bewilderment 
of her poor little broken heart and puzzled brain, she gave 
herself to the river by whose flowering banks she had sworn 
her maiden vows,—though she knew it not,—to her futtu'e King; 
and so, drowning her life and love together, made a piteous 
exit 4rom all difficulty. Before she went forth to die, she 
wrote a farewell to her Roy^^l lovei', posting the letter herself 
on her way to the rivei^ and, J>y the merest chance he received 
it without a spy'? intervention. It was but one line, scrawled 
ii>a rour»d youthful hand, and blotted wil;h many tears, 

“ Sir—■—my love !-forgive me ! ” 

It w^ould be unwise to say what that little scrap of ill- 
formed WTiting cost the heir to a throne when he heard how 
she had died,—or how he raged and swore and wept. It w^as 
\hc first Wron^ forced on him as Right, by the laws of the 
realm; anej lie was young and generous and honest, and not 
iSirdened t(? those laws then. I’lwir ftiiquity and godlessness, 
appeared to him in plain .ugly colours undisgulfecd. Since 
that time he had perforce falltm into the habit and routine of 
his jiTcdeccssors, lliough he was not altogether so ‘constitu¬ 
tional ' a sovereign as his father bad been. He had something < 
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of the spirit of one who had occupied his thfone five ^undred 
years before him; wlaeii strength and valour and wit an/d bold¬ 
ness, gave more kings to the world than c^e by heritage. 
He did unconventional things now and then; to thr grief qf 
flunkeys, and the alarm of Court parasites. But his kingdom 
was of the South, where hot blood is recognised and excuse^, 
and fiery temper more admired than censured, and where,—5 rj 
far as social matters went,—his* word, whether kind, cold, or 
capricious, was sufficient to lead in any direction that large 
flock of the silly sheep of fashion who only exist to eat, and to 
be eaten. Sometimes he longed to throw himself back into 
bygone centuries and stand as his earliest ancestor stood, 
sword in hand, on a height overlooking the battle-fici'd, 
watching the swaying rush of combat,—the glitter of spears 
and axes—the sharp flight of arrows—the tossing banners, the 
grinding chariots, the flying dust and'carnage of men ! There 
was something to fight for in those days,—there was no 
careful binding up of wounds,—no provision for the sick or 
the mutilated, — nothing, nothing, but ‘ Victory or Death ! * 
How much grander, how much finer the old fierce ways of 
war than now, when any soldier wounded, may write the 
details of his bayonet-scratch or bullet-hole to the cheap "Press, 
and the surgeon prys about with Rontgen-ray paraphernalia 
and scalpel, to discover how much or how little escape from 
dissolution a man’s soul has had in the shofk of contest with 
his foe ! Of a truth these are paltry edays !—and paltry days 
breed paltry men. Afraid qf sicl^ness, afraid of dejcth. afraid 
of poverty, afraid of offences, afraid to think, afraid to speak, 
Man in the pre-^ent era of his boasted ‘progress^ resefhbles 
nothing so much as a whipped child,—cowering under the 
outstretched arm of Heaven and waiting in whimpering terror 
for the next fall of the *scourge. And it ‘is on^this point 
.especially, that the nioiftrclj who takes part in this linhesilating 
chronicle oS certain thoughts *aad movements hidden out of 
sight,—yet deeply felt in the unfler-silenccs of the lime,—may 
cl!iim to be unconventional;—he was afraid of nothJhg,—not 
even of himself as King ! 
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T he little episode of his first love, combined with his 
ungovernable fury and des[)air at its tragic conclusion, 
had of course Jhc natural result commoji in such a case, to the 
of all who are destined to occupy thrones. A marriage 
was ‘ arranged * for him; and pressing reasons of state were 
urged for the- quick enfdrcfwnent and carrying out of the 
‘arrangement’ The daughter of a neighbouring potentate 
was elected. to the honour of his alliance,—a beautiful girl 
with a pale^cold' clear-cut face and brilliant eyes, whose smile 
penetrated thtt ^oul with an icy chill, and whose veny move¬ 
ment, noiseless and graceful as it was, reminded one irresistibly 
of slwvly drifting snow. ShU was attended to the altar, as he 
was, by all the mi listers aiyi plenipotentiaries of state that 
could possibly be gathqfed together from the four quarters of 
the globe as w iinesscs to the immolation of two young human 
lives on the grim sacrifickil stone of a Dynasty; and both prince 
and prineJss accepted their /ate with mutually silent and civil 
resignation. Their portraiis, set facing each oilier with a silly 
SBiile, or taken in a linked arni-in-arm attitude against a 
palatial canvas baf'kground, appeared in every paper published 
lliroughout the, world, and every scrUibler on the Press took 
special paiqs to •inform the easily deluded public that the 
Koyal union thus consummated wa« ‘a romantic love-match.’ 
For the People still have heart and conscience,~^l:he People, 
taken in the rough lump of ^lumanity, still believe in love, 
in faith, in the Sear sweetness of home affections. The 

politicians who make capital out of popular emotion, know 
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this well enou^Oi,—and arc caivful to li'iitf of Ihcir 

own personal interest upon the eaituil of N; mmI St^itiinent 
in every slump oration. For liow icrnhld it \\ouUl be if 
the People of any land learned to jud|^e tltcit j)ie;#:iicrs and 
teachers by t)je lines of fact alone! Inasmuch as faet would 
convincingly prove them that their leaders ])rospercd apd 
grew rich, while they stayed poor; and they might take ^ 
puzzling out reasons for this haderjuacy which wftuld inevit¬ 
ably cause trouble. F ir this, and divers other motivesjiolitic, 
the rosy veil of sentiment is alw.ays delicately flung more or 
less over every new mo^•e on the national debating-ground,-^ 
and whether marriageable princes and princesses lo\-e or 
loathe each other, still, when they ccftiie to wed, the words 
‘ romantic love-match ’ must be thrown in by an obliging 
Press in order to satisfy the tender scruples of a jieople who* 
would certainly not abide the ^bought of a Roval marriage 
contracted in mutual aversion. 'I'hub much soundness and 
right principle there is at least, in what some superfine persons 
call the ‘common ’ folk,—the folk whose innermost sense of 
truth and straightforwardness, not even the ])roivdest statesman 
dare outrage. ' 

But with what unuttered and unutterable scorn the ycyathful ' 
victims of the Royal pairing accepted the newspaper-assur¬ 
ances of the devoted lendernep they entt:rlained for each 
other : 'With what wearied impatience both ^ince and princess 
received the ‘Wedding Odes’and ‘JLpithalamiums,’ written 
by first-class and no-class -^iersifiers for the occasion! What 
shoals of these were cast aside unread, to occupy the darkest 
dingiest corner of one of the Royal ‘ refuse ’ libraries !* Tl?e 
writers of such things ex{)ected great honours, no doubt, each 
and evc*ry ni.an-jack of them,—l>ut apart from the fact thal 
the greatest literature has always lived w'khout any official 
.recognition or cndow’fuenf from kings,—being hi itself the 
supremest Sovereignty,—poets *and rhymesters alike never seem 
to realise that no one. is, or cafi be, so sickened by an ‘Ode’ 
as the man or woman to whom it is written! ^ 

The brilliant marriage ceremony concluded, the august 
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bride an^ ^ridcgrpom look their departure, amid frantically 
cheering ci nvds, for a stately castle standing high among the 
mountaiji". a IniTy magnificent i)ile, ^vhich had been placed 
at their disposal for the ‘honeymoon/ by one of die Tvealthiest 
of the King’s subjects,—and there, as soon gs equerries, 
grpoms-in-waiting, flunkeys, and every oth^r sort of indoor and 
,o^door retainer would consent to leave them alone together, 
the Royal H’ife came to her R«yal husband, and asked to be 
allowed to speak a few words on the subject of their marriage, 
‘for the first and last time,’ said she, with a straight glance 
from the cold moonlight mystery of her cycs. Beautiful at 
all times, her beauty was doubly enhanced by the regal 
attitude and gxpressioh she unconsciously assumed as she 
rtiabde the request, and the prince, critically stiulying her form 
and features, could not but regard himself as in some respects 
rather particularly favoufed, by the political and social 
machinery which had succeeded in persuading so fair a 
creature to resign herself to the doubtful destiny of a throne. 
She had laid aside her magnificent bridal-robes of ivory satin 
and cloth-obgojd,—and appeared before him in loose draperies 
of floating w'hite, with her rich hair unbound and rippling to. 

' her k«ees. * 

“May I speak?” she munpured, rfhd her voice trembled. 

“ Most as'iuredly !”—he replied, half smiling—“ You do me 
too much lionour^:)y requesting the permission 1 ” 

•As he spoke, he bowed profoundly, but she, raising her 
eyes, fixed^them full upon h^pi wiih a strange look of mingled 
pride and pain. 

,“lfo not,” she said, “let us play at formalities ! Let us he 
honest with each otlier for lo-night at least! All our life 
fbgether must from henceforth be more or less of a mas¬ 
querade, byt lot’US for to-night be as true man and true 
w?)man, and*frankiy face the positioy info which we have been . 
thrust, not by ourselves, but by others.” • 

Profoundly astonished, the f^rince \Yas silent. He had not 
thought Ais girl of nineteen possessed any foice of characteft 
or any intellectual power of reasoning. He had judged her as 
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no doubt glad to become a great princqps and ) possible 
future queen, and he had not given her credit for anj finer or 

higher feeling. * 

“ Yoii know,”—she continued—“ you must surely know—” ^ 
here, despite the strong restraint she put upon herseif, her 
voice broke, and her slight figure swayed in its white drapejies 
as if about to fall. She looked at him with a sense of risftj^ 
tears in her throat,—tears of Sshich she was ashanwd,— ^or she 
was full of a p.issionate emotion too strong for wecjiing—a • 
contempt of herself and of him, too great for mel-e clamour. 
Was he so much of a man in the slow thick density of iTis 
brain she thought, as to have no instinctive perception of her 
utter misery? He hastened to her-and tried to take her 
hands, but she drew herself away from him and sank down in 
a chair as if exhausted. 

“You are tired !'* he said kindly^—“The tedious ceremonial 
—the still more tedious congratulations,—and the fatiguing 
journey from the capital to this place have been too much for 
your strength. You must rest! ” 

“It is not thatl”—she answered—“not that^! I am not 
tired,—but—but—I cannot say my prayers to-night till you 
know my whole heart! " * 

A curious reverence afid pity moved him. All day long he 
had been in a state of resentful irritation,—he had loathed 

* ^ . 4 

himself for having consented to marry this.*girl without loving 
her,—he '■'ad branded himself inwardly as a liar and hypocrite 
when he had sworn his inarriaj^e vows ‘before God,’ whereas 
if he truly believed in God, such vows taken untruthfully were 
mere blasphemy;—and now she herself, a yoting tiling 
tenderly brought up like a tropical flower in the enervating 
hot-house atmosphere of Court life, yet had such a pure, deep 
consciousness of God in her, that she actually could not pray 
with the slightest bliK' of a secret on her soul K He waited 
wonderingiy. 

“I have plighted my faith to^you before God*s altar to-day/^ 
she said, speaking more steadily,—“beCiTfuse after-long and 
earnest thought, I saw that there was no other way uf satisfying 
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thef two rfetions to which we belong, and cementing the friendly 
relation* between them. There is no woman of Iloyal birth,— 
so it has been pointed out to me—twho is so suitable, from 
a politicaf point of view, to be your wife as I, It is for the 
sake of your Throne and country that^you must n^arry—and I 
God to forgive me if I have dpne wrong in Ills sight by 
•wedding you simply for duty’s s|ikc. My father, jjfjur father, 
and all who are connected wifli our two families desire our 
unionj* and^ assured me that it is right and good for me 
ty give up my life to yours. All women’s lives must be 
martyred lo the laws made by men,—or so it seems to me,—I 
car\not exy-ect to escape from the general doom apportioned to 
my sex. I tlu^cfore acccjit the destiny, which transfers me to 
yT)ft as a piece of human properly for possession and command, 
—I accept it fret'ly,' but I will not say gladly, because that 

would not be true, h'or f ck) not love you,—I cannot love 

ygu! 1 w\mt you to know that, and to feel it, that you may 

not ask from.me what I cannot give.” 

"['here wery no tears in her eyes ; she looked at him straightly 
and steadfastly?, lit', in his turn, met her ga/e fully ,—tiis face 

had paled a little, and. a shadow of pained regret and 

comnffscration darkened his h;indsome features. 

You love somejMO else?’*he asked, softly. 

She rose from her ^rhair #nd confronted him, a glow of 
passionate pride flashing hcr-chceks and brow. 

No ! ” she said—“I ^fould not be a traitor lo yon iK so much 
as a thougfit ! Had I lov’d emyofte else I w^ould never have 
marrieji you,—no!—thougii you had been ten times a prince 
and king! No ! You do not understand, I come to you 
heartwhole and passionless, without a single love-word 
chronicled in n^y girlhood’s history^ ^r a single incident you 
may not know. Fhavc never loved any man, because from my 
very childhood I have hated andfear^ afl men ! I loathe their ■ 
presence—their looks—Ihcir voices—ihctr mannefk,—if one 
should touch my hand in ordinary courtesy, my instincts are 
offencied and revolted, and the sense of outrage remains 
with me for days. My mother knows of this, and says I am 
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‘unnatural,'—it may be so. but unnatur.J nr not#it is (hr 
truth; judge therefore the eMonl of the i-’-rifire I |nakc to 
God and our two countries in giving myself you ! 

The prince stood amazed and confoundeo’. l)id»she rave? 
Was she m.^? He studied her with a curious, half-doubting 
scrutiny, and note^ the composure of her attitude, the ri^ld 
serenity of her expression*—there was evidently no hysteffa^ 
no sur-excitation of nerves this calm staturtcjuc beauty 

which in every line and cur\’e of loveliness silently nuatinied 
against hini, and desjiised him. Puzzled, yet fascinated^ he 
sought in his mind for some due to her meaning. 


“ There are women ” she went on—“ to whom love, or what 
is called love, is necessary,—for whonl marria^ is the utmost 
good of existence, I am not one of these. Had I my «f^fn 
choice I would live my life away from all men,—I would let 
nothing of myself i)e theirs to rlami,—I would give all I am 
and all I have to God, who made me what I am. For truly 
and honestly, without any affectation at all, I look upon 
marriage, not as an honour, but a degradation ! 

Had she been less in earnest, he might have smiled at this, 
but her beauty, intensified as it was by the fervour of her 
feeling, seemed transfigured into something quite superr*atural 
which for the moment dazzled 

“ Am I to understand—” he ^egan.^ 

She interrupted him by a swift gestufe, while the rich 
colour svkpt over her face in a warm^ave. 

“ Understand nothing ”--#she ^id,—“but this—that I do not 
love you, because I can love no man ! For the rest I am your 
wife; and as your wife I give myself to you and your nation 
wholly and in all things—save love ! 

He advanced and took her hands in his. 

“ This is a strange bargain ! ” he said, and gent^ kissed her. 

She answered nothing,-!.—only a faint shiver trenlbled through 
her as she endured the caress. For a moment or two he 
surveyed her in silence,—it was^ a singular and novel experience 
Tor him, as a future king, to be the lawful poss^sscf of a 
woman’s beauty, and yet with all his sovereignty to be unable 
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to waker^o ie thrill of tenderness in the frozen soul imprisoned 
in sucli t xquisite flesh and blood. He was inclined to 
disbelieve her assertions,— laurely he thought, there must be 
emotion, ^celing, passion in this fair creature, who, thbugh she 
seemed a goddess newly descended from inaccessible heights 
of heaven was still a woman? •And upon ^he whole he 
v%s not ill-pleased with the curiou# revelation she had made of 
^herself. preferred the coldpftss of women to thtir volcanic 
eruptions, and would take more pains to melt the snow of 
reserve than to*add fuel to the flame of ardour. 

• “You have been very frank with me,” he said at last, after a 
pause, as he loosened her hands and moved a little apart from 
hex—“And whether your physical and r ental hatred of my 
is a defect^in your nature, or an extcptional virtue, I shall 
*r\ot quarrel with it. I am myself not without faults; and the 
chiefest of these is one n^xst common to all men. I desire 
what I may iiot have, and covet what I do not possess. So ! 
We understand each other ! ” 

She raised her. eyes—those beautiful deep eyes with the 
moonlight glamour in them,—and for an instant the shining 
Soul of her, jitre and fearless, seemed to spring up and 
challenge to spiritual combal: him who was now her body^s 
master. Then, bending her head with a graceful yet proud 
submission, die retired. * 

From that timoiforth*she flever again spoke on this, or any 
other subject of an intimate or personal nature, with her Royal 
spouse, ^old as an iceberg, pure as a diamond, she accepted 
both wifehood and motheihood as martyrdom, with an evident 
contempt for its humiliation, and without one touch of love 
for either husband or children. She bore three sons, of whom 
Ihe eldest, and heir to the throne was, at the time this history 
begins, just tWepty. 'J'he passing •of the years had left 
saarcely a tface upon her beauty, save 4o increase it from the 
sparkling luminance of a star to«the glory of a ful]-<ybed moon 
of loveliness,—and she had easily won a triumph over all the 
other wiiKiien around her, in the power she possessed to 
command and retain the admiration of men. She was one of 
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those brilliant creatures who, like the B^gyptian Cleopatra, 
never grow old,—for she was utterly exempt from th(j wasting 
of the nerves through emotion. Her eyes ^'cre always bright 
and clear; her skin dazzling in its whiteness, savcfwhereithe 
equably flo^ying blood flushed it w'ith tenderest rose,—her 
figure remained svelte, lithe and graceful in all its outliijes. 
Finely strung, yet strong* as steel in her temperament, 411 
thoughts, feelings and evehtr* seemed to sweep over her 
without affecting or disturbing her mind’s calm equipoise. 
She lived her life with extreme simplicity, regularity, and 
directness, thus driving to despair all would-be scandal-monger's; 
and though many gifted and famous men fell madly in love 
W’ith their great princess, and often, in the extremity of a 
passion which amounted to disloyalty, slew themselves for,her 
sake, she remained unmoved and pitiless. 

Her husband occasionally felt*^soinc compassion for the 
desperate fellows who thus immolated themselves un tlie High 
Altar of her perfections, though it must be admitted that he 
received the news of their deaths with tolerable equanimity, 
knowing them to have been fools, and as such, belter out of the 
world than in it. During the first two or three years of his 
marriage he had himself been somewhat of their dispositiqp, and’ 
as mere man, had tried by every peans in his power to w4n the 
affection of his beautiful spouse, and to melt the icy barrier which 
she, despite their relations w'ith each other, had resolutely kept 
up between herself and him. He hscl made the attempt, not 
because he actually loved her, but simply because* be desired 
the satisfaction of conquest, h'inding the task hopeless, he 
resigned himself to his fate, and accepted her at the cosjly 
valuation she set upon herself; though for pastime he would 
often pay court to certain ladies of easy virtue, with the vagUe 
idea that perhaps the spifit of jealousy might enter that cold 
shrine of w^omanhocG y^^ere no other demon'could folce 
admission,*and wake up the jJassions slumbering within. But 
she appeared not to be at alP aware of his many and open 
gallantries ; and only at stray moments, whe^n her frosty flashing 
glance fell upon him engaged in some casual flirtation, would 
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a suddens smarting^ sense of injury make him conscious of her 
contemgt 

But he could* reasonably find no fault with her, save 
the faults of being faultless. She was a perfect hostess, 
and fulfilled all the duties of her exalted ppsition with 
adjnirable tact and foresight,—she waj^ ever busy in the 
,p^formance of good and charitable deeds,—s^e w^as an 
excellent mbther, and took thea utmost personal care that her 
sons should be^ healthily nurtured and well brought up,—she 
never interfered in any matter of state or ceremony,—she 
simply seemed to move as a star moves, shining over the 
earth but having no part in it. Irresponsive as she was, she 
nevertheless compcll{!d admiration,—her husband himself 
jidinired her, but only as he would have admired a statue or 
a painting. For his Avas an impulsive and generous nature, 
and his marpage had kepP h\^ heart empty of the warmth of 
love, and his home devoid of the light of sympathy. Even 
his children had been born more as the sons of the nation 
than his own,—he was not conscious of any very great 
affection for them, or interest in tlieir lives. Andjie had 
sought to kindle at many strange fires the heavenly love-beacon 
whieWshould have flamed its living glory into his days; so it 
had naturally chanced that jie had* spent by far the larger 
portion of his time on ^he persuasion of mere Whim,—and as 
vastly inferior woAen to his wife had made him spend it. 

JJut at this particular juncture, when the curtain is drawn up 
on certain* scenes and incidents in his life-drama, a change 
had been effected in his opinions and surroundings. For 
eighteen years after his marriage, he had lived on the first step 
of the Throne as its next heir; and when he passed that step 
Jnd ascended the Throne itself, he seemed to have crossed 
a vast abyss of •distance between the Old and the New. 
Behind him\he Past rolled away lik^ aMoud vanishing, to be . 
seen no more,—before him arose the dim vista 9f wavering 
and uncertain shadows, which \\o matter how they shifted and 
changed,—no mattfer how many flashes of sunshine flickered 
through thorn,—were bound to close in the thick gloom of the 
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inevitable end, —Death. This is what he was chieflf thinking 
of, seated alone in his garden-pavilion facing the# sea on 
that brilliant southern summer morning,—tfiis,—and with the 
thought came many others no less sad and dubious^- such as 
w^hether forrcxample, his eldest son miglu not already be 
eager for the crown?—w’bether even now', though he li^d 
only reigr^ed three years, his people were not n ore or* 
less dissatisfied under his ru!^ ? 

His father, the late King, hul died suddenly,—sp suddenly 
that there was neither help nor hope for him among tl^e 
hastily summoned physicians. Stricken numb and speechless, 
he kept his anguished eyes fixed to the last uj)(m his son, as 
one who should say—“Alas, a'id to tliee also„faIls this curse 
of a Crowm ! ** Once dead, he was soo!) forgotten,—the pcfhi^ 
of the Royal obsequies merely made a gala-day for llie light- 
hearted Southern populace, who hlliled the accession of their 
new King with as much gladness as a child, who, having 
broken one doll, straightway secures another as good, if not 
better. As Heir-Apparent the succeeding sovereign had won 
great f^pularity, and was much more generally beloved than 
his father had been,—so that it was on an extra high w'ave of 
jubilation and acclamation that 'he and his beautiful consort 
were borne to the Throne. t 

Three years had passed since then j ,nnd so far his reign had 
been untroubled by much difficulty. Difficulty there was, but 
he was kept in ignorance of it,—troubles were brooding, but 
he was not informed of theru. Things likely to be disagreeable 
were not conveyed to his ears,—and matters w*hich, had he been 
allowed to examine into them, might have aroused his indigrta- 
tion and interference, were diploma!ically hushed up. He was 
known to possess much more than the limjted intelligence 
usually apportioned to kings ; and certainly’, as h.is tutor had 
said of him in his youfli, he was dangerously “ disposed towards 
discursive philosophies.” He* was likewise accredited with a 
conscience, which many diplomats consider to be a wholly un¬ 
desirable ingredient in the moral composUion of a reigning 
monarch. Therefore, those who move a king, as in the game 
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of chess, #ne squans at a time and no more,—were particularly 
cautious^as to the ‘way^ in which they moved him. He had 
shown himself difficult to manage once or twice; and interested 
k persons ccjuld not pursue their usual course of self-aggrandise¬ 
ment with him, as he was not susceptible to flattery. He had 
a \jay of asking straight questions, afhd what wa# still worse, 
je3^ccting straight answers, such as fioliticians never give. 
Nevertheless he had, up to th^jjresent, ruled his cdhduct very 

* much<)n the line^ laid down by his predecessors, and during 
his brief rdlgn Rad been more or less content to passively act 
in all things as his ministers advised. He had bestowed 
honours on fools because his ministers considered it politic,— 
he had given his formal* consent to the imposition of certain 

on his people, because his minfsters had judged such 
taxes necessary,—in fact he had done everything he was 
expected to do, and nothi»g that he was not expected to do. 
He had not taken any close personal thought as to whether 
such and such a political movement was, or was not, welcome to 
the spirit of the nation, nor had he weighed intimately in his 
own mind flie various private interests of the members of 
his Government, in passing, or moving the rejection •of, any 

* impogant measure affecting the well-being of the community at 
large. And he had lately,—perhaps Jthrough the objectionable 
‘discursive philosophies^ before mentioned,—come to consider 
himself soniew}'.at*jof a stuffeef Dummy or figure-head ; and to 
wgnder w'hat would be tlje result, if with caution and prudence, 
he were tm act more on his own^ initiative, and speak as he 
often thought it would be wise and well to speak ? He was 
but fdtty-live years old,—in the prime of life, in the plenitude 
of health and mental vigour,—was he to pass the rest of his 
flays guarded by detectives, flunkeys and physicians, with never 
an independent* word or action throughout his whole career to 
nftirk him Man as well as Monarch? Way, surely that would 
be an insult to the God who jhade him ! But question 
which arose in his mind anfl perplexed him was. How to 
begin^? ^low, after passive obedience, to commence resist¬ 
ance? How to break through the miserable conventionalism. 
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the sordid commonplace of a king’s surroiuidings? For it 
is only in medi.vval fairy-tales tliat kings aiv jicrmittiid io l>e 
kingly. * 

Yet, rdespite custom and usage, he was drleniiined to 
make a new departure in the annals of modun sovereignty. 
Three yeanf of continuous slavery on the treadmill of tl^c 
Throne had been sufficient to make him thirst for frcedQ)n, 
—^freedom^of speech,—froedoni of a^lion. He ^ had tacitly" 
submitted to a certain ministry because he had been assured 
that the said ministry was popular,— hut laltv*.'ly, -rumoars of 
discontent and giievaiice had reached him,—albeit indistinctly 
and incoherently,—and he began to be doul^tful as to whether 
it might not be the Press which supported tiie existing state 
of policy, rather than the Iha^ple, The Press He began to 
consider of what material tl is great power in his country was 
composed. Origijiaily, the Press ii^ all countries, was intended 
to be the most magnificent institution of the civilised world,— 
the voice of truth, of liberty, of justice—a voice which in its 

clamant utterances could neither be bribed nor biassed to 

« 

cry out false new's. Oiigijially, such was meant to be its 
missiorh;—but now’adays, what, in all honesty and frankness, 
is the Press? What w^as it, for example, to this king, who, 
from personal knowledge^ was able to imtctically estimate and 
enumerate the forces which conAolled it thus :—Six, or at the 
most a dozen men, the proprietors cftid eflitors of different 
newspapers sold in cheap millions to the people. Most of 
these newspapers weie formed into* * companies’p, and fhe 
managers issued ‘ sliares ’ m the fashion of tea merchants 
and grocers. False news, if of a duly sensational clia’acter, 
would sometimes send up the shares in the market,—Irtie 
information would equally, on occasion, send them down 
These premises granted* might it not follow- that for new^s- 
paper speculators, the^i^alse would often prove njore lucraiitve 
that the True? And, (foncerning the persons who wrote 
for these newspapers,—of calling and election were 

they? Male and female, young and old, they were^gerjcrally 
of a semi-educated class lacking all distinctive ability,—men 
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and wonitn who yere, on an average, desperately poor, and 
desperatdy dissatisfied. earn daily bread they naturally 
had to pjc-ase the* editors set in authority over them^ hence 
► their cxpnSHsed views and opinions on any subject could only 
be counted as nil^ being written, not independently, but under 
th^ absolute control of their emplo*yers. ^ Thus meditating, 
J.hl King summed up the total of nis own mental ^rgument, 
and found Hhat the vast sounding ‘power of the Press’ so 
'far as<Jiis own dominion was concerned, resolved itself into 
the mere trade monopoly of the aforesaid leading dozen men. 
\fhat he now proposed to himself to discover among other 
things, was,—how far and how truly these dozen tradesmen 
voiced the mind of the People over wMiom he was elected to 
r<fi^ ? Here was a problem, and one not easy to solve. But 
what w'as very plain and paramount to his mind was this,— 
that he was thoroughly sicl^ ayd tired of being no more than 
a ‘ social ’ figure in the world’s affairs. It was an effeminate 
part to play. It was lime, he considered, that he should 
intelligently try his own strengtli, and test the nalion^s quality. 

“ If there is corruption in the state,” he said to himself, “ I 
will find its centre! If I am fooled by my advisers then I 
•will Ij# fooled no longer. With whatsoever brain and heart 
and reason and understanding the Fates have endowed me, 
I will study'the wa>s^the movements, the desires of my 
people, and prov^.nnself their friend, as well as their king. 
Suppose they misundori^and me?—^^’hat matter!—Let the 
nation riso«ngainst me an’ it will, ^o that I may, before I die, 
prove myself worthy of the mere gift of manhood ! To-day”— 
an^i, rTsing from his chair, he advanced a step or two and 
faced the sea and sky with, an unconscious gesture of invocation ; 
‘•To-day shall be the first day of my real monarchy! To¬ 
day I begin to*reign! The past is ^ast,—for eighteen long 
ycflrs as print-e and heir to the Ihroqe !• trilled away my time 
among the follies of the hour, aiifl laughed at the easf purchase 
I could make of the assumed nionour’ of men and women; 
and I onjftyed the liberty and license of my position. Sinc^ 
^ then, for three years I have been the prisoner of my Parliament, 
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—but now—now, and for the rest of the tu’ie granted t{> me 
on earth, I will live my life in the belief tliai its rid(^lc must 
surely pieet wnth God’s own explanation.* To me it has 
become evident that the laws of Nature mak<- for IVuth and 
Justice; whjje the laws of man are framed on deception and 
injustice. The two,sets of Jaws contend one against the otly;r, 
and the Pnite, after foolish^ and vain struggle, succumbs ^o. 
the infinite,—better therefore, begin with the infinite Order 
than strive with the finite Chaos ! I, a mere earthly sovereign, 
rank myself on the side of the Infinite,—and will work for 
Truth and Justice with the revolving of Its giant wheel! ^fy 
people have seen me crowmed,—^but my real Coronation is 
to-day—when I crown^mysclf with my*own restjlve ! 

His eyes flashed in the sunshine ;—a rose shook its jiirtk 
petals on the giound at his feet. In one of the many pleasure- 
boats skimming across the sca,*a^nan was singjng; ard the 
words he sang floated distinctly along on the landward wind. 

“ Let me be thine, O love, * 

Jiut for an hour 1 
I yield my heart and soul * 

Into thy power,— 

Let me be lliine, 

O Love of mine, 

But for un hou/ 1” . 

The King listened, and a faint shadow darkened the proud 
light on his face. ^ 

“ ‘But for an hour ' he said half aloud—“ Yes,—it would 
be enough ! No woman’s love lasts longer I ” 
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A n approaching step echoing on the marble terrace warned 
him that he was no longer alone. He re-scatcd him¬ 
self at his writing table, ^nd feigned to be deeply engrossed 
in* perusing vaRous documents, but a» ready smile greeted 
the intruder as soon as he perceived who it was,—one Sir 
Roger de Launay, his favonfite equerry and intimate personal 
friend. 

“Time’s up, is it, Roger?” he queried lightly,—then as the 
equerry bowed ip respectful silence — “ And yet I have 
scarcely glan(?ed at these papers! All the same, I have not 
been idle—I havft been thinking.” • 

• Sir Jtoger dc Launay, a tall handsome man, with an indefin¬ 
able air of mingled good-nature and lijssitude about him which 
suggested the possibility of Ms politely urging even Death 
itself not to be soiniuclRof a ^ore about its business, smiled 
doubtfully. 

“ Is it a vise procedure, Sir?" he enquired—“Conducive to 
comfort I mean ? ” 

The*King laughed. 

“No — I cannot say that it is! Rut thought is a tonic 
vi^iich sometimes restores a man’s enfeebled self-respect, I 
was beginning to lose that particular •condition of health and 
sanity, RogSr' — my self-respect was^becoming a flaccid 
muscle—a withering nerX'e ;—liujt a little thought-ej^ercise has 
convinced me that my mental/sincws are yet on the whole 
strong! ” • • 

Sir koger offered no reply. His eyes expressed a certain 

27 
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languid wonderment; but duty being paramount wiA him, and 
his immediate errand being to remind his Sovereign of an 
appointment then about due, lie began to *colli‘ct the writing 
materials scattered about on the table and put theSn together^ 
for convenient removal The smile on the King's face 
deepened as he watched him. • 

“ You do not answer me, De Launay,”—he resumed, 
think perhaps that I am talking in parables, and that my mind 
has been persuaded into a metaphysical and rajnbling condition* 
by an hour's contemplation of the sunlight on the sea ! But 
come now!—have you not yourself felt a longing to break 
loose from the trammels of conventional routine,—to be set 
free from the slavery of answering artother's l^eck and call,— 

to be something more than my attendant and friend-” « ^ 

“Sir, more than your friend I have never desired to be!” 
said Sir Roger, simply. , ^ 

The King extended his hand with impulsive quickness, and 
Sir Roger as he clasped it, bent low and touched it with his 
lips. There was no parasitical homage in the act, for De 
Launa;^ loved his Sovereign with a love little known at courts; 
loyally, faithfully, and without a particle of self-seeking. He 
had long recognised the nobiKty, truth and courage^ which 
graced and tempered thb disposition of the master he served, 
and knew him to be one, if pot tl)e only, monarch in the 
world likely to confer some lasting benefit on his people by 
his reign. » 

‘‘I tell you,” pursued the King, “that there is sbmething In 
the mortal composition of every man which is beyond mortality, 
something which clamours to be heard, and seen, and proved. 
We may call it conscience, intellect, spirit or soul, and attribute 
its existence to God, as a sjiark of the Divine Essence, b^t 
whatever it is, it is in every one of us; and there comes a 
moment in life whed it /nust flame out, or be i}uenched for¬ 
ever. TKat moment has conje to me, Roger,—that something 
in me must have its way ! ” 

“ Your Majesty no doubt desires the imf)ossible! Sir 

Roger with a smile, “ All men do,—even kings! ” , 
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kings!.” echoed the monarch—“You may well 
say ‘ ev|n * kings I What are kings ? Simply the most 
wronged and miserable men on earth! I do not myself put 
^in a specif claim for pity. My realm is small, and my people 
are, for aught I can learn or am told of them, con^nted. But 
othpr sovereigns w'ho are my friends* and neighbours, live, as 
it^ere, under the dagger’s point,—with dynamite at^their feet 
and pistols %t their heads,—alUfor no fault of their own, but 
•for thfl^faults of a system which they did not formulate. Con¬ 
spirators on the threshold—poison in the air,—as in Russia, 
for example !—where is the joy or the pride of being a King 
nowadays?” 

“Talking of poison,’**said Sir Roger blandly, as he placed 
tliejast document of those he had collected, neatly in a leather 
case and strapped it—“ Your Majesty may perhaps feel inclined 
to defer giving the promised aydience to Monsignor Del Fortis 
of the Society of Jesus ? ” 

“By Heaven, I had forgotten him!” and the King rose. 
“This is what you came to remind me of, Roger? He is 
here?’^ * ^ 

De Launay bowed an assent. 

• “ ! We have kept a- messenger of Mother Church 

w^aiting our pleasure —and no^ for the first time in the annals 
of history ! But why do you associate his name with poison?” 

“ Really. Sir, the^connection is inexplicable,—unless it be the 
mqpiory of a religious Ic»son-book given to me in my child¬ 
hood. It ’^as an illustrated treasufe, and one picture showed 
me the Almighty in the character of an old gentleman seated 
plitcidl^ on a cloud, smiling;—while on the earth below, a 
priest, exactly resembling.this Del Fortis, poured a spoonful of 
something,—poison—or it might have been boiling lead— 
down the thi oat* of a heretic. I rentember it impressed me 
vei^ much wnth the goodness of God.^* • 

He maintained a whimsical Gravity as he spok(if and the 
King laughed. 

“ D<; lAunay, yefU are incorrigible! Come!—we will go' 
^within and see this Del Fortis, and you shall remain present 
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during the audience. That will you a^<'hanre tgi improve 
your present impression of him. I understand he is a very 
brilliant and leading member of his Orders—likely A be the 
next Vfcar-GeneraL I know his errand,—the pap^s concern-^ 
ing his business are there—and he waved his hand towards 
the leather *case Sir Rd^er had just fastened—“llring them 
with you! ‘ 

Sir Roger obeyed, and tft^ Ring, stepping fo»th from the 
pavilion, walked slowly along the terrace, watt'hiyg the< 
sparkling sea, the flowering orange-trees liftitig tiieir slender 
tufts of exquisitely scented bloom against the clear l^luc of the 
sky, the birds skimming lightly from point to point of foliage, 
and the white-sailed yachts dipping gracefully as the ocean 
rose and fell with evciy wild sweet breath of the scented whnd. 
Pausing a moment, he presently took out a field-glass and 
looked through it at one of the finest and fairest of these 
pleasure-vessels, which, as he surveyed it, suddenly swung 
round, and began to scud away westward. 

The Prince is on board ? ” he asked. 

“ Yes, Sir,” replied Dc Launay—“ His Rcb'al Highness 
intends sailing as far as The Islands, and rehiaining there till 
sunset.” 

V 

“ Alone, as usual ? ” » 

“As usual, Sir, alone, save for his captain and crew.*’ 

The King walked on in sifence lor a.^ninutc. Then he 
paused abruptly. 

“ I do not like it, De Launay' ”—he said dccisi^'cly—“ I do 
not like his abnormal love of solitude. Books are all very 
well—poetry is in its way excellent,—music, as we are told ‘ hath 
charms’—but the boy broods too much, and stays away too 
muth from Court. What woman attracts him ?” 

Sir Roger’s eyes oj^eiSed wide as the King turned suddenly 
round upon him with: this question. ** 

“Wontin, Sir? I knowi of none. 'Phe Prince is but 
twenty-” * 

■ “At twenty,” said the King,—“boys bvc—theevrong girl 
At thirty they marry—the wrong woman. At forty they meet 
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the only true and, fitting souVs companion,—and cry for the 
moon till the end I My son is in the first stage, or I am much 
mistakei?—he loves—the wrong girl! ” 

^ He walhed on,—and De Launay followed, with a vague sense 
of amusement and disquietude in his mind. What had come 
to jjis Royal master, he wondered? His ordinary manner had 
clAnged somewhat,—he spoke witR less than the customary 
formality, and there was an #ekpression of freedom and 
•author^y, combined with a touch of defiance in his face, that 
was altogetKer r?ew to the observation of the faithful equerry. 

‘Arrived at the Palace, and passing through one of the long 
and spacious painted corridors, lit by richly coloured mullioned 
windows from end to end, the King came face to face with a 
ladyin-wailing Carrying a large cluster of Madonna lilies. She 
drew aside, with a deep reverence, to allow him to pass; but he 
stopped a moment, lookingflat^the great gorgeous white flowers 
faint with fragrance, and at the slight retiring figure of the 
woman who held them. 

“Are these for trhe chapel, Madame?” he asked. 

“ No, Sir! * For the Queen.” 

‘For the Que*en!’ A quick sigh escaped him. He still 
•stood,^aught by a sudden abstraction, looking at the dazzling 
whiteness of the snowy bloomy and thinking how fittingly they 
would companion his beautiful^ cold, pure Queen-Consort, who 
had never fiom heftmarnage-day uttered a vrord of love to him, 
or given him a glance of Jtcnderness. Thoir rich odours crept 
into his w^^rm blood, and the bitter old sense of unfulfilled 
longing,—longing for affection, for comprehension, for all that 
he had*not possessed in his otherwise brilliant life,—vexed and 
sickened him. He turned away abruptly,—and the lady-in- 
vi^iting, having curtsied once more profoundly, passed on with 
her glistening sh*eaf of bloom and di&ppeared vision-like in a 
gldhm of azifre light falling througl\ oitk of the further and 
higher casements. The Kingiwatched her disa^oar, the 
meditative line of sadness stilf puckering his brow,—then, 
followtjd Ify his eqiftirry, he entered a small private audience-* 
chamber, where Sir Roger de Launay notified an attendant 
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gentleman-usher that his Majesty was. ready fo receive 
Monsignor Del Fortis. ^ 

During the brief interval occupied in waifing A)r Ins visitors 
approach, the King selected certain papers from friose w'bicl/ 
Sir Roger lud brought from the garden-pavilion and placed 
them in order on the table. , 

“For |he past six months,” he said—“I have had (his 
Jesuit's name before me, and have been in twenty minds a 
month about granting or refusing what his Society demands. 
The matter has been discussed in the Press, too, with the usual 

H 

prosand cons of hesitation—but it is the People I am thinking 
of—the People !—^and I am just now in the humour to satisfy a 
Nation rather than a Church! ” * ^ 

f* 

De Launay said nothing. His opinion was not asked. " 
“It is a case in which the temporal overbalances the 
spiritual,” continued the King^—*^ AVhich plain^' proves that 
the spiritual must be lacking in some essential point somewhere. 
For if the spiritual wore always truly of God, then would it 
always be the strongest. The (luestion which brings Monsignor 
Del F^ortis here as special emissary of the Vicar-^leneral of the 
Society of Jesus, is simply this; Whether or no a certain site 

j 

in a particularly fertile tract of land belonging chiefly*to the 
Crown, shall be granted Vo the Jesuits for the purpose of build¬ 
ing thereon a church and monastery with schools attached. It 
seems a reasonable request, set forth \t’iih an apparently 
religious intention. Vet more than forty petitions tave been 
sent in to me from the irjhabit,ants of the towns^knd villages 
adjacent to the lands, imploring me to refuse the concession. 
By my faith, they plead as eloquently as though asking deliver¬ 
ance from the plague ! It is a curious, dilemma. If I grant 
the^ople's request I anger the priests; jf I satisfy the prieSts 
I anger the people.” * * ^ 

“You mentioned discussion in the Press,'Sir—” hirfted 
Sir Roge# I 

“Oh, the Press is like a weathercock—it turns whichever 
*way the wind of speculation blows. One day it is another 
‘against.' In this particular case it is diplomatically indifferent, ^ 
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except in tone or t;wo cases where papal money has found its 
way into the newspaper offices.” 

At Iha^ moment? the door was flung open, and Monsignor 
JDel Fortis%was ceremoniously ushered into the presence of 
his Majesty. At the first glance it was evident that De 
Laupay had reasonable cause for associating the mediseval 
priSstly torturer pictured in his eSrly lesson-book with the 
unprepossessing personage now ypftoduced. Del Fortis was a 
^rk, r(jsentfuHooking man of about sixty, tall and thin, with 
a long cadaVleroifs face, very strongly pronounced features and 
sidall sinister eyes, over which the level brows almost met 
across the sharp bridge df nose. His close black garb but¬ 
toned to the chin, outlined his wiry angular limbs with an 
algi«jst painful dfstinctness, and the lean •right hand which he 
pAaced across his breast as he bowed profoundly to the King, 
looked more like the shrunken hand of a corpse than that of a 
living man. Yhe King obser\^ed him attentively, but not with 
favour; while thoughts, strange, and for him as a constitutional 
monarch audacious, began to move in the undercurrents of his 
mind, stirring ^im to unusual speech and action. Sir Roger, 
retiring to the ful-thest end of the room stood with his back 
tigains^ the door, a fine upright soldierly figure, as motionless 
as though cast in bronze, though hi^ eyes showed keen and 
sparkling life as they rested on his Royal master, watching his 
every gesture, as wejl as Svery Slightest movement on the part 
of Ijis priestly visitor. ^ 

“You are?welcome. Monsignor D^l Fortis,”—said the King, 
at last breaking silence.—^“To save time and trouble, I may 
tell yofl that I need no explanation of the nature of your 
business.” 

•The Jesuit bowed with an excessive humility. * 

“ You wish mfe .to grant to your Society,” continued the 
monarch—“fliat portion of the Crown lands named in your 
' petition, to be held in your undi|lputed possession fcr a long 
term of years,—and in order tti facilitate my consent to this 
arrangement, your '\iicar-General has sent you here to furnish* 
the fulf details of your building scheme. Am I so far correct ? ” 

3 • 
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The priest’s dark secretive eyes glitterefi craftily*^ moment 
as he raised them to the open and tranquil countenance of the 
Sovereign,—then once again he bowed profoundly. - 

" Ydbr Majesty has, with your customary care and patienqe^^ 
fully studied the object of my errand*'—he replied in a clear 
thin, somewhat rasping i^oice, which he endeavoured to make 
smooth and conciliatory—“But it is impossible that your 
Majesty,‘‘immersed every day in the affairs of‘^tate, should 
have found time to personally go through the varioujj papers 
formally submitted to your consideration. Therefore, the 
Vicar-General of our Order considered that if the present 
interview with your Majesty could be obtained, I, as secretary 
and treasurer for the proposed new ;monaster>% might be able 
to explain the spiritum, as well as the material advantages to be 
gained by the use of the lands for the purpose mentioned.” 

He spoke slowly, enunciating viach word with careful dis¬ 
tinctness. 

“The spiritual part of the scheme is of course the most 
important to you ! ”—said the King with a slight smile,—“ But 
material advantages are never entirely overlooked, even by holy 
men ! Now I am merely a * temporal * sovereign; and as such, 

I wish to know how your plan will affect the pcople.of thtf 
neighbouring town and di-itrict. What are your intentions 
towards them? Their welfare is my chief concern ; and what 
I have to learn from you is,—I?ow dR you^propose to benefit 
them by maintaining a monastery, cljurch and schools in their 
vicinity ? ” 

Again Del Fortis gave a furtive glance upward. Seeing that 
the King’s eyes were steadily fixed upon him, he quickly^owered 
his own, and gave answer in an evidently prepared manner. 

“Sir, the people of the district in question are untaught 
barbarians. It is more^for their sakes,—mo:*e for the love of 
gathering the lost skee[^ into the fold, than foiwur own Sijtis- 
faction, tj^at we seek to piicll our tents in the desert of their 
ignorance. They, and their craldren, are the prey of heathenish 
. modem doctrines, which alas!—are too prevalent ihroughout 
the whole world at this particular time,—and, as they are at^ 
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present sil|iated, nj restraint is exercised upon them for the 
better controlling of their natural and inherited vices. Unless 
■ the gcnt^ hand of Mother Church is allowed to rescue these, 
^|ier liaplev and neglected ones; unless she has an •oppor¬ 
tunity afforded her of leading them out of the darkness of error 

into the light of eternal day-” • • 

broke off, his eloquence beiftg inteirupted by a gesture 
from the King. ^ • • 

• “Tl^re is a Government school in the town,”—said the 
monarch, rftfen^ng to one or two documents on the table 
before him,—“There are also a Free Public Library, and a 
Free School of Art. Thus it does not seem that education is 
quite neglected.” • 

**yVlas, Sir, sffch education is merely "disastrous ! ” said Del 
Fortis, with a deep sigh,—“Like the fruit on the tree of 
knowledge in the Garden * of Eden, it brings death to the 
soul!” * * 

“You condemn the Government methods ?” asked the King 
coldly. 

The Jesuit*inoved uneasily, and a dull flush reddened his 
pale skin. • * 

• “ F^r be it from me, Sir, as a poor servant of the Church, 
to condemn lawful authorities,—yet ye should not forget that 
the Government is temporal ^nd changeable,—the Church is 
spiritual and changeless.* We*cannot look for entire success 
in ^a scheme of popular^ education which is not formulated 
under the guidance or the blessii^ of God! ” 

The King leaned forward a little in his chair, and surveyed 
him fii^dly 

“How do you know that it is not formulated under the 
gmidance and blessing of God?” he asked suddenlyHas 
the Almighty gi\^n you His siiecial opinion and confidence on 
thtt matter ? ’ • • 

Monsignor Del Fortis started ^dignantly. 

“ Sir! Your Majesty-” • 

De Lagnay made a step forward, but the King motioned 
him back. Accordingly he resumed his former position, but 
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his equable temperament was for once ^eriously^j disturbed. 
He saw that his Royal master was evidently bent on speaking 
his mind; and he knew well what a dangerous indulgence that • 
is for all men who desire peace and quietness in th(;ir lives. 

“I am aware of what you w^ould say,” pursued the King— 
“ You woulci say that the Church—your Church—is the only 
establishment of the kind which receives direct inspiration 
from the Creator of Univeisfs. But I do not fuel justified in 
limiting the control of the Almighty to one special orbit of 
Creed. You tell me that a government system of education for 
the people is a purely temporal movement, and that, as such, 
it is not blessed by the guidance of God. Yet the Pope seeks 
^temporal’ powder! It is explained to us of course that he 
seeks it in order that he may unite it to the spiiitual in his^own 
person,—theoretically for the good of mankind, if practically 
fox the advancement of his own particular policy. But have 
you never thought, Monsignor,' that the marked severance of 
what you call ‘temporal’ power, from what you equally call 
‘spiritual^ power, is God’s work? Inasmuch as nothing can 
be done without God’s will; for even if there is U devil (which 
I am inclined to doubt) he owes his unhappy existence to 
God as much as I do ! ” 

He smiled; but Del, Fortis stood rigidly silent, his head 
bent, and one hand folded tight across his breast, an attitude 
Six Roger de Launay always vievCed iri every man with 
suspicion, as it suggested the conccahncnt of a weapon. 

“You will admit,” pursued the King, “that tke action of 
human thought is always progressive. Unfortunately your 
Creed lags behind human thought in its onward march, thus 
causing the intelligent world to infer that there must be 
something wrong with its teaching. For if the Church had 
alw^ays been in all respects faithful to the leaching of her 
Divine Master, she \MPuld be at this present tinv^ the supreme 
Conquenir of Nations. Yc^ she is doing no more nowadays 
than she did ixi the middle ages, — she threatens, she 
■ intimidates, she persecutes all who dare to use for aj’easonable 
purpose the brain (iod gave them,—but she does not help on 
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or sympauiise witlt the growing fraternity and civilisation of 
the worlcL It is impossible not to recognise this. Yet I have 
a profouna respect for each and every minister of religign who 
honestly endeavours to follow the counsels of Christ,”—here 
he paused,—then added mth slow ^nd marked emphasis— 
‘‘iywhose Holy Name I devoutly t^plieve for the redemption 
of whatever there is in me w'ortji redeeming;—neijertheless 
my first duly, even in Christ, isf plainly to the people of the 
countryK)ver whjfh 1 am elected to rule.” 

The flickering shadow of a smile passed over the Jesuit’s 
dark features, but he still kept silence. 

“Therefore,” went on the King — “it is my unpleasant 
task to be coijpelled fo inform you,^ Monsignor, that the 
inhafcitants of the district your Order seeks to take under 
its influence, have the strongest objection to your presence 
among them.. So strong Indeed is their aversion towards 
your Society, that they have petitioned me in numerous 
ways, (and w’lth considerable eloquence, too, for ‘untaught 
barbarians’) to ddfend them from your visitation. Now, 
to speak truly, \ find they have all the advantages which 
modern advancement and social improvement can give them, 
—they" attend their places of public worship in considerable 
numbers, and arc cn the whele decent, God-fearing, order- 
loving subjec^^s to the Throne,-^and more I do not desire for 
them or for niyseV. Criminal cases are very rare in the 
district,—and the poor are more inclined lo help than to 
defraud eae^ other. All this s(f far good,—and, I should 
imaging—not displeasing to God. In any case, as their merely 
temporal sovereign, I must decline to give your Order any 
control over them.” 

^‘You refuse concession of lan^, Sir?” said Del Fortis, 
in a voice thaj trembled with restrained passion. 

‘^To satisfy*those of my subjects who Rave appealed to me, 
1 am compelled to do so,” replied the King. * 

“ I pray your Majesty’s pardon, but a portion of the land 

is held by private persons whg are prepared to sell to us-” 

A quick anger flashed in the King’s eyes. 
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“They shall sell to me if they sell at ^11,” —he said,— “I 
repeat, Monsignor, the fact that the law-abiding peo^e of the 
place have sought their King’s protection from pr^fStly inter¬ 
ference ;—^and,—by Heaven!—they shall have it! ” ' 

There wac; a sudden silence. Sir Roger de Launay drew a 
sharp breath,—his‘habitu?l languor of mind was completely 
dissipated, and he studied tha inscrutable face of Del Fortis 
with deepening suspicion and^ disfavour. Not that there w^as 
the slightest sign of wrath or dismay on the priesFs well- 
disciplined countenance; — on the contrar^^ a chill smi/c 
illumined it as he spoke his next words with a serious, if 
somewhat forced composure. 

“Your Majesty is, ^yithout doubt, all powerful in your own 
particular domain of society and politics,” he said—“But 
there is another Majesty higher than yours,—that of the 
Church, before which dread and infallible Tribunal even 
kings are brought to naught-” 

“Monsignor Del Fortis,” interrupted the King, “Wc have 
not met this morning, I presume, to indulge jn a religious 
polenflc! My power is, as you very truly, suggest, merely 
temporal—yours is spiritual. Yours should be the strongest! 
Go your way now to your Vicar-General with the stnught 
answer I have given you,—but if by your * spiritual ’ power you 
can persuade the people who now h-'ite y^ur Society, to love 
it,—to demand it,—to beg that you mAy be permitted to 
found a colony among them,—why, In that case, come to*me 
again, and I will grant y<Su the land. I am not prejudiced 
one way or the other, but I wll not hand over any^of my 
subjects to the influence of priestcraft, so long as they desire 
me to defend them from it.” 

Del Fortis still smilec^ . ^ 

“Pardon me, Sir, but we of the Society of Jesus are your 
subjects also, and we judge y^u to be a ('hrislian and Catholic 
monarch-” 

“As I am, mo-st assuredly 1” replied the King--“Christian 
and Catholic are words which, I undeistand tfteii. mean¬ 
ing, please me well! ‘ Christian ’ expresses a believer in, 
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and follower of Christ, —' Catholic ’ means universal, by 
which, I take it, is intended wide, universal love and 
toleranceVithout lect, party, or prejudice. In this sense the 
Church is\iOt Catholic—it is merely the Roman sect Nor 
are you truly my subjects, since you have only one ruler, the 
Su^eme Pontiff,—with whom I am* somewhat at variance. 
But, as I have said, we are not here to indulge in argument. 
You came tb proffer a request^ 1 have given you the only 
*answer> I conceive fitting with my duty; — the matter is 
concluded.” 

Del Fortis hesitated a moment,—then bowed low to the 
ground; — anon, lifting himself, raised one hand with an 
invocative gesture of preffound solemnity. 

• ‘*1 commend your Majesty to the nfercy of God, that He 
may in His wisdom, guard your life and soften your heart 
towards the /ninisters of Mis^ Holy Religion, and bring you 
into the ways of righteousness and peace! For the rest, I 
will report your Majesty’s decision to the Vicar-General.” 

“ Do so ! ”—rejoined the King—“ And assure him that the 
decision is unalterable,—unless the inhabitants of the place 
concerned, desire to have it revoked.” 

Again Del Fortis bowed. . 

“ I humbly take my leave qf your Majesty ! ” 

The monarch looked ^at him steadfastly as he made another 
salutation, and Sacked out of the presence-chamber. Sir 
R<igcr de Launay opened the door for him with alacrity, 
handing ffim over into the, change of an usher with the 
whispered caution to sec him well off the Royal premises; 
and tlicn returning to his Sovereign, stood ‘at attention.’ 
The King noted his somewhat troubled aspect, and laughed. 

* “What ails you, De Launay?” he asked—“You seem 
astonished \hat fett once I have spokfin my mind ? ” 

“ Sir, to screak one’s mind is always dkngerous I ” 

“ Dangerous—danger!—WhaS, idle words to make cowards 
of men! Danger—of what?* There is only one danger— 
deatU; <fiid that is'sure to come to every man, whether he be 
a hero or a poltroon.” 
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“True,—but-” * 

“ But—what ? De Launay, if you love me, do not look at 
me with so expostulatory an air! It doeS not b®ome your 
inches'l Now listen!—when the next Press repOTter coper 
nosing round for Palace news, let him be told that the King 
has refused permission to the Jesuits to build on any postion 
of the Crown lands demanded for the purpose. Let this be 
made known to Press and Pec pie—the sooner th6 better ! ” 
“Sir,” murmured De Launay—“We live in .strange 

times-” ' 

“^Vhy, there you speak most truly!” said the King, with 
emphasis—“We do live in strange times—the very strangest 
perhaps, since -^Eneas Sylvius wrote concerning Christendom. 
Do you remember thfc words he set down so long agoP-o-'-It 
is a body without a head,—a republic without laws or magis¬ 
trates. The pope or the emperor* may shine as^lofty titles, as 
splendid images,—but they are unable to command, and no 
one is willing to obey! * History thus repeats itself, De 
Launay ;—and yet with all its past experience, the Roman 
Church does not seem to realise that it is powerless against 
the attacks of intellectual common sense. Faith in God,—a 
high, perfect, pure faith in God, and a simple following of 
the Divine Teacher of God’s command, Christ,—these things 
are wise and necessary for all nations; but, to allow human 
beings to be coerced by superstition for polifical motives, under 
the disguise of religion, is an un-Christian business, and L for 
one will have no part in it k” ^ • 

“You will lay yourself open to much serious misconstruction, 
Sir,” said De Launay. 

“Let us hope so, Roger ! ” rejoined the King with a smile— 

“For if I am never misunderstood, I shall know myself to be 

a fool! Come,—do neft look so glum !—I want you to help 
me.” • ^ L t 

“To help you, Sir?” ciclaimed De launay eagerly,— 
“With my life, if you demand It 1” 

• The King rested one hand familiarly on‘his shoulder., 

“ I would rather take my own life than yours, De Launay , 


i 
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he said— I No,—whatever difficulties I get myself into, you 
shall not suffer! But—as I told you a while ago,—there is 
' somethinjUn me that must have its way. I am sick to death 
conventionalities,—you must help me to break through 
them ! You are right in saying that we live in strange times;— 
thei^ are strange times!—and they m*ay perchance be all the 
better for a strange King ! ” 





CHAPTER IV 

S 

%T 

SKALKD OllBERS 

» t 

S OME hours later on, Sir Roger de Launay, having left his 
Sovereign’s presence, and being off duty for a time, 
betook himself to certain apartments in the west wing of the 
Palace, where the next most trusted personage to hip^relf 
in the confidence of the King, had his domicile,—Professor 
von Glaubcn, resident physipiaft to the Royal Household. 
Heinrich von Glauben was a man of somewhat extraordinary 
character and individuality. In his youth he had made a 
sudden meteoric fame for his marvellous skill and success 
in svrgery, as also for his cijually surprising ‘quickness and 
correctness in diagnosing obscure diseases and tracing them 
to their source. But, after creating a vast amount of discus¬ 
sion and opposition among hi% confreres, and almost reaching 
that brilliant point of triumph when his originality and 
cleverness were proved great enough to-^win him a host of^ 
enemies, he all at once threw upjhe game as it were, jind, 
resigning the favourable opportunities of increasirtg distinction 
offered him in his native Germany, accepted the comparatively 
retired and private position he now^ occupied. Som*e said it 
was a disappointment in love which had caused his abrupt 
departure from the Fatherland, — others declared it was 
irritation at the severe ^manner in which his* sui^ical successes 
had been handled ^)y the medical critics,—bill whatevef the 
cause, i^soon ly:;came evident that he had turned his back on 
the country of his birth forever, and that he was apparently 
entirely satisfied with the lot he hud chosen. His post was 
certainly an easy and pleasant one, — the members of the 

42 ' 
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Royal family to which his services were attached were excep- 
.tionally h^lthy, as Koj’al families go; and he w^as seldom in 
more thanLnn rely formal attendance, so that he had /imple 
flme and opportunity to pursue those deeper forms of 
physiological study which had excited, the wrath ^d ridicule 
of Jji^s contemporaries, as w^ell as to .continue the wTiting of a 
book which he intended should nyike a stir in the w^^rld, and 
which he ha5 entitled “The Mbral and Political History of 
kungery . , 

“For,” said he—“Hunger is the primal civiliser,—the very 
keystone and foundation of all progress. From the plain, 
prosy, earthy fact that man is a hungry animal, and must eat, 
has sprung all thf civilisation of the world j I shall demonstrate 
thft •in my book, beginning mth the scriptural legend of 
Adam's greed for an apple, Adam w'as evidently hungry at 
the moment Eve tempted fiim# As soon as he had satisfied 
his inner man, he thought of his outer,—and his next idea 
was, naturally, tailoring. From this simple conjunction of 
suggestions, combined with w'hat *God' would have to say to 
him concerning bis food-experiment and fig-leaf apron,# man 
Jias drawn all his religions, manners, customs and morals. 
The proposition is self-evident,—but I intend to point it out 
with somewhat emphasised claarness Tor the benefit of those 
persons who are ^inclirjpd t<j arrogate to themselves the 
possession of superior wisdom. Neither brain nor soul has 
placed man Jin a position t)f Supremacy,—merely Hunger and 
Nakedness! ” . • 

The professor was now about fifty-five, but his exceptionally 
powerful build and robust constitution gave him the grace in 
aiyearance of many years younger, though perhaps the extreme 
composure of his^ temperament, and the philosophic manner 
in which he^^viewe'd all circumstances, wliether pleasing or 
disastrous, may have exercise^ ll«; |;eatest influence in 
keeping his eyes clear and clean, and his countenarfte free of 
unhandsome wrinkles. He was more like a soldier than a 
doctor,* a^d was proud of his resemblance to the earlier' 
•portraits of Bismarck. To see him in his own particular 
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‘sanctum’ sunoundcd by ^\eiTd-looking ciagranis'-of sundry 
parts of the human frame, mysterious plu.ils and stoj)pered 
flasks ^containing various liquids and crystals, a^ all the 
modern appliances for closely examining the fearful ye* 
beautiful spcrets of the^ living organism, was as if one should 
look upon a rough and" burly giant engaged in some delicate 
manipulation of mosaics. Yet Von Glauben’s large hand^.’as 
gentler than a woman’s in iK touch and gift oP healing,—no 
surgeon alive could probe a wound more tenderly, or with les? 
pain to the sufferer,—and the skill of that large hand was 
accompanied by the penetrative quality of the large benevolent 
brain which guided it,—a brain that could encompass the whole 
circle of the world in its observant and affectionate compassion. 

“ Ach!—who is there that can be angry with anyone J— 
impatient with anyone,—offended with anyone! ” he was 
wont to say — “Everybody suffbrs so much and so un¬ 
deservedly, that as far as my short life goes I have only 
time for pity—not condemnation! ” 

To this individual, as a kind of human 'calmative and tonic 
combined. Sir Roger de Launay was in the fiabit of going 
whenever he felt his own customary tranquillity at all dis¬ 
turbed. The tw’o were great friends;—friends in their mutual 
love and service of the 4ving,-»-rriends in their equally mutual 
but discreetly silent worship ^f the^ Queen,—and friends in 
their very differences of opinion on men and matters in 
general. De Launay, being younges, was more hasty of judg¬ 
ment and quick in action; bqt Von Glauben t6o had been 
known to draw his sword w'ith unexpected rapidity on 
occasion, to the discomfiture of those who deemed him 
only at home with the scalpel. Just now, however, he was 
in a particularly non-combative and philosophic mood;"he 
was watching certain animalculaj wriggling in^a glass tube, 
the while he sat A at lar^e easy-chair with‘slippered’feet 
resting dh another chair opposite, puffing clouds of smoke 
from a big meeischaum,—and he did not stir from his 
* indolent attitude when De Launay Entered, Istit, merely 
looked up and smiled placidly. 
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'‘Sit down, Rogor!” he said,—then, as De Launay obeyed 
the invitation, he pushed over a box of cigars, and added— 
“You lo<^ exceedingly tired, my friend! Something has 
liored yoir more than usual ? Take a lesson from those 
interesting creatures! ” and he pointed with the s^em of his 
pip^to the bottled animalculae—“Tl*ey are never bored,— 
never weary of doing mischief! 'I'hey are just 'Ykjw living 
under the plSasing delusion that the glass tube they are in 
Ts a man, and Jthat they are eating him up alive. Little 
devils I NotViing will exhaust their vitality till they have gorged 
themselves to death ! Just like a great many human beings ! ” 

“I am not in the mood for studying animalculae,” said 
De Launay irritobly, as he lit a cigar. 

<‘>< 0 ? But why not? They are really quite as interesting 
as ourselves! ” 

“ Look herq. Von Glaubeft, I^want you to be serious-’’ 

“ My friend, I am always serious,” declared the Professor— 
“Even when I laugh, I laugh seriously. My laughter is as 
real as myself.” 

“What would you think,”—pursued De Launay—“,of a 
king who freely expressed his own opinions?” 

* “I should say he was a brave man,” answered the Professor; 

% 

“He would certainly deserve^ my respect, and he should 
have it. Even* if the laws of etiquette were not existent, I 
should feel justified in talcing off my hat to him.” 

“.Never from henceforth wear a hat at all then,” said De 
launay—“ft will save you the troMble of continually doffing 
it at every glimpse of his Majesty! ” 

Von *Glaubcn drew his pipe from his mouth and gazed 
blankly at the ceiling for, a few moments in silence. “ His 
Majesty?” he presently murmured—“Our Majesty?” 

“Yes; our^ Majesty — our King”—replied De Launay— 
“ Efir some inJbrutable reason or othc^heftas suddenly adopted 
the dangerous policy of speaking flis mind. What nc*v?” 

“What now? Why nothing •particular just now,—unless 
you haye/something*to tell me. Which, judging from your- 
entangled expression of eye, I presume you have,” 
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De Launay hesitated a moment. Thtj Profesl>r saw his 
hesitation. 

“ Do not speak, niy friend, if you think won are^nmnttin^ 
a breach of confidence," he said composedly—** iFi the hri.^ 
afiiirs of this life, it is better to keep trouble on your own 


mind than impart it t<5 others.” , 

“Oh, there is no breach of confidence:’’ said De Lauftay, 
“The thing is as public ^Sfthe day, or if it‘is not public 
already, it soon will be made so. That is where the.mischie#' 
comes in,—or so I think. Judge for yourstlfl* And in a 
few words he gave the gi.st of the interview which had taRen 
place between the King and the emissary of the Jesuits that 
morning. * 

‘^Nothing surprised me as a rule,”—said th^ Professor, ^'ben 
he had heard all—“But if anything could prick the sense 
of astonishment anew in me, it would be tp think that any¬ 
one, king or commoner, should take the trouble to speak 
truth to a Jesuit. Why, the very essence of their carefully 
composed and diplomatic creed, is to so. disguise truth that 
it sljall be no more recognisable. Myself, I believe the 
Jesuits to be the lineal descendants of those priests who 
served Bel and the Dragon.. The art of conjuring anu 
deception is in their very bicjod. It is for the Jesuits that 
I have invented a beautiful new verb,—*'ro hypocrise.’ It 
sounds well Here is the present t^ense,-;^* I hypocrise, Thou 
hypocrisest, lie hypocrises:—We Jiypocrise, You hypoqrise. 
They hypocrise.’ Now l^ar the future. ‘I sh^ll hypocrise, 
Thou shall hypocrise, He shall hypocrise; We shall hypocrite 
You shall hypocrise, 'I’hey shall hypocrise.’ There’ is the 
whole art of Jesuitry for you, made grammatically perfect!” 

De I-aunay gave a gesture ol impatience, and flung avay 
the end of his half-snibked cigar, < ' 

“Ach! That ista jign of temper, Roge>!” said Von 
Glaut>er% shaking his hcad^“To lift one’s shoulders to the 
lobes of one’s e^rs, and w'ast^f nearly the half of an exceedingly 
expensive and choice Havana, shows nervous irritafjon ! You 
are angiy', my friend—and with me ! ” 


J 
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“No I %ra not,, replied De Launay, rising from his chair 
and beginning to pace the room—“But I do not profess 
■ to have wur phlegmatic disposition. I feel what I thought 
j(ou would’feel also,—that the King is exposing himself to 
unnecessary danger. And I know what you do no^t yet know, 
but jv’hat this letter will no doubt inform you,”—^and he drew 
an •envelope beaiing the ^yal seal from his pocket and 
handed it to* the Professor—“ N^ely,—that his Majesty is 
♦)ent oi\ rushing voluntarily into various other perils, unless 
perhaps, yoifr warning or advice may hinder him. Mine has 
no* effect,—moreover I am bound to serve him as he bids.” 

“ Equally am I also bound to serve him ; ”—said Von 
Gbuhen, “And gladly and faithfully do I intend to perform 
my service whoever it may lead me ! ” * ^Vhereupon, shaking 
himself out of his recumbent position, like a great lion rolling 
out of his lairj he stood uptighj:, and breaking the seal of the 
envelope he held, read its contents through in silence. Sir 
Roger stood opposite to him, watching his face in vain for 
any sign of astonishment, regret or dismay. 

“We must*do as he commands,”—he said simply gs he 
finished reading t&e letter and folded it up for safe keeping— 
•“There is no other way; not.for me at least I shall most 
assuredly be at the appointcd^place,,at the appointed hour, 
and in the anoomted manner. It will be a change ; certainly 
lively, and possiblyTieneiicial! 

“.But the King’s life— 

“ Is in Gdd’s keeping! ” said^ Voa Glauben,—“ Believe me, 
Roger, no harm comes undeservedly to a brave man with a 
good cdnscience! It is a bad conscience which invites mis¬ 
chief. I am a great believer in the law of attraction. The 
go«)d attracts the good,—the bad, the bad. That is why 
truthful persons are generally lonely—because nearly all the 
woild’s inhabitants are liars 1 ” , • 

“ But the King—” again began ^ir Roger. 

“The King is a man !” said‘Von Glauben, with a flash of 
pride in ^s eyes—‘^Which is more than I will say for most • 
jcings! Who shall blame him for asserting his manhood ? Not 
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I! Not you! Who shall blame him for seekiri^ to know 
the real position of things in the country he governs ? Not 
I! Not you! Our business is to guarti and ^fend him ‘ 
—with our own lives, if necessary,—wc shall do That ^ith 
will, Rogef, shall we not?” And with an impulsive quickness 
of action, he took a sword from a stand of weapons near,him, 
drew it from its scabbard and Iftssing the hilt, held it ou’t to 
De Launay who did the sarf.e—“ Th^t is understood ! Ahd 
for the rest, Roger my friend, take it all lightly and,easily-^ 
as a farce!—as a bit of human comedy, with a great actor 
cast for the chief role. We are. only supers, you and I, but 
we shall do well to stand near the wings in case of fire ! ” 

He drew himself up to his great height and squared his 
shoulders,—then smiled benevolently. 

“ I believe it will be all very amusing, Roger; and that your 
fears for the safety of his Majesty will be proved groundless. 
Remember, Court life is excessively dull,—truly‘the dullest 
form of existence on earth,—it is quite natural that he who 
is the most bored by it should desire some break in the 
terrible monotony! ” 

* ^9 

“The monotony will certaiAly be broken with a vengeance, 
if the King continues in his present humour! ”—said De 
Launay grimly. • ^ 

“ Possibly! And let us ho^e the^ comfortable self-assurance 
and complacency of a certain successfiil Minister may be 
somewhat seriously disturbed 1 ” rejoined Von Glauben,— 
“ For myself, I assure yo« I s^e sport! ” ‘ ' 

“And I scent danger,”—said De Launay—“For if any 
mischance fiappen to the King, the Prince is not ripe enough 
to rule.” 

A slight shadow darkened the Professor’s open countenafice. 
He looked fixedly at Sir Roger, w'ho met fiis gaze with equal 
fixity. • # ^ *' 

“ Th8 Prince,”- -he said slowly—“ is young-” 

“ And rash—” interposed l>e Launay. 

“No. Pardon me, my friend ! NotYash. M(*-cly honest 
That is all 1 He is a very honest young man indeed. It is 
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unfortunate t)iat is so; a ploughman may be honest if he 
likes, but a prince—never ! ” 

De LaiJ^ay was silent. 

• *‘I will now destroy a world”—continued Von Glauben, 
“Kings, emperors, popes, councillors^and common folic, can 
all perish incontinenyy^——being myself for the present 
the free agent of "the Deity concerned in the matter,^-! have 
something else to do than to Idbk after them,”—and he took 
tip the ^lass ve^el containing the animalculae he had been 
watching, and cast it with ^ts contents into a small stove 
burning dimly at one end-of the apartment,—“Gone are 
their ambitions and confabulations forever! How easy for 
the Creator to d|> the satfte thing with u^ Roger! Let us not 
taMcpf any special danger for the King or for any man, seeing 
that we are all on the edge of an eternal volcano ! ” 

Dc Launay, stood ab&orBed,for- a moment, as if in deep 
thought. Then rousing himself abruptly he said :— 

“You will not see the King, and speak with him before 
to-morrow night?” 

“Why should J?” queried the Professor. “Hiswisltisa 
command which I must obey. Besides, my good Roger, all 
*the arguments in the world will not turn a man from having 
his own way if he ha-’ once nio^le up ^lis own mind. Advice 
from me on thb present ^mattej would be merely taken as an 
impertinence. Moreover I have no advice to give,—I rather 
approve of the plan ! ” • 

Sir Roger looked at him ; and noting the humorous twinkle 
in his eyes smiled, though somewhat gravely. 

“ I hope, with you, that the experiment may only prove an 
amusing one,” he said— “But life is not always a farce ! ” 

•‘Not always, but often! When it is not a farce it is a 
tragedy. An^ such a tragedy 1 Mytlod! Horrible—mon- 
strdVis—cruel *l3eyond conceptiopg and efiough to make one 
believe in Hell and doubt Heaven ! ” * 

He spoke passionately, in a voice vibrating W'ith strong 
emotiog.^De LauiAy glanced at him wonderingly, but did 
jiot speak. * 
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“ When you see tender young children tortured by disease,” 
he went on,—“Fair and gentle women made the victims of 
outrage and brutality—strong men killed “in their thousands 
to gain a little additional gold, an extra slice of empire,—fthewi 
you see th<j tragic, the inexplicable, the crazy cruelty of putting 
into us this little .pulse called Life. But I try not to think 
of this—#t is no use thinkin^^! ” ' 

He paused,—then in his u^ual quiet tone said 1 
“To-morrow night, then, my friend?” ^ * 

“To-morrow night,” rejoined De Launay,—“Unless you 
receive further instructions from the King.” 

At that moment the clear call of a trumpet echoing across 
the battlements of the Palace denoted the hour for changing 
the sentry. i « 

“ Sunset already ! ” said Von Glauben, walking to the window 
and throwing back the heavy, cuFtain which • partially shaded 
it, “ And yonder is Prince Humphry’s yacht on its homeward 
way.” 

De Launay came and stood beside him, lookinjg out. Before 
thenv the sea glistened with a thousand tints of lustrous opal 
in the light of the sinking sun, which, surrounded by moun¬ 
tainous heights of orange and- purple cloud, began to touch 
the water-line with a thousand arrowy darts of flame. The 
white-sailed vessel on whiclj their eyes were fixed, came 
curtseying over the waves through a perfect arch of splendid 
colour, like a fairy or phantom ship evoked from a poet’s droam. 

“Absent all day, as hi has. been,” said De llaunay, “his 
Royal Highness is punctual to the promised hour of his 
return.” 

“He is, as I told you, honestsaid Von Glauben, “and 
it is possible his honesty will be his misfortune.” ' 

De Launay muttered something inaudible in answer, and 
turned to leave the ^partene^t. ' * 

Von (jlauben looked at him with an aficctionate solicitude. 
“What a lucky thing it*i^ you never married, Roger! 

■ Otherwise you would now be going to tdl! your wilf ^11 about 
the King’s plans ! Then she, sweet creature, would gb to con? 
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fession,—a^d her confessor would tell a bishop,—and a bishop 
would tell a cardinal,—and a cardinal would tell a confidential 
inonsignor,^and the confidential monsignor would tell the 
Supreme Pontiff,—and so all the world would be ringing with the 
news started by one little pretty wagging tongue of a woman ! ” 
A faint flush coloured De Launay’s tronzed cheek, but he 
laughed. • 

“True ! I am glad I have new^t*married. I am still more 
glad —of circumstances ”—he paused,—then went on, “which 
have so chanced ft) me that I shall never marry.” He paused 
agath—then added—“ I must be gone, Von Glauben ! I 
have to meet Prince Humphry at the quay with a message 
from his Majesty.” ♦ 

“jSyrely,” said^he Professor, opening fcib eyes very wide, 

“ The Prince is not to be included in our adventure ? ” 

“By no means !” replied Launay,—“But the King is 

not pleased with his son’s frequent absences from Court, and 
desires to speak with him on the matter.” 

Von (Tlauben looked grave. 

“ There will be some little trouble there,” he said, with a half 
sigh—“ Ach 1 Whb knows ! Perhaps some great trouble ! ” 
•“Heaven forbid!” ejaculated Sir Roger,—“We live in 
times of peace. We want no dissensiop with either the King 
or the people. 'Hll to-morrow night then ? ” 

“ Till to-morrow ni^ht! ”1-espoftded Von Glauben, whereupon 
^ir Rjager >\;!th a brief word^of farewell, strode away. 

Left to hitnself, the Professor stjjl stood at his window 
watching the approach of the ’Prince’s yacht, which came 
towards the shore with such swift and stately motion through 
the portals of the sunset, over the sparkling water. 

“iJnfortunate Humphry!” he muttered,—“What a secret 
he has entrusted mfb .with! And yet why do I call him un¬ 
fortunate? TlA'ie should be nothing^ to iregret—and yet—! 
Well 1 The mischief was done Before poor Heinrkh von 
Glauben was consulted ; and if peor Heinrich were God and 
the Hevil lulled into «one strange Eternal Monster, he could 
not have*pTCvented it! What‘is done, can never be undone!” 



Cil AFTER V 

f 

« 

“ IK I LOVED YOU ! ” , 

I 

A SINGULAR pomp is sometimes associated with • the 
announcement that my Lord Pedigree, or Mister 
Nobody has ‘had the honour of dining’ with their Majesties 
the King and Queen. Outsiders read the ••hrilling line with 
awe and envy,—and many of them are foolish enough to wish 
that they also were Lords Pedigiiie or Misters Nobody. As a 
matter of sad and sober fad, however, a dinner with Royal 
personages is an extremely dull affair. ‘ Do not speak unless 
you are spoken to,’ is a rule which, however excellent and 
necessary in Court etiquette, is apt to utterly<quonch conver¬ 
sation, and render the brightest spirits dCill and inert The 
silent and solemn mo^'ements of the Court flunkeys,—the 

a 

painful attitudes of tho^e who are nof ‘ spoken to ’; the eager yet 
laboured smiles of those who are ‘ spoken to ’—the melancholy 
eflForts at gaiety—the dread of trespassing* on tabooed subjects 
—these things tend to make all but the most independent and 
unfettered minds shrink/rom such an ordeal as^ the ‘honour’ 
of dining with kings. It musl, however, be conceded that the 
kings themselves are fully aware of the tediousness of tlieir 
dinner-parties, and w'ould lighten the boredom if they could j 
but etiquette forbids. The particular monarch w'hose hun;ours 
are the subject of thk ‘ plain unvarnishe^l ’• history would have 
liked nothing heti&r than to be allowed to d^ie in simplicity 
and peace without his cohversation being noted, and without 
having a flunkey at liand towatch every morsel of food go into 
his mouth- He would have liked to eaj freely, talk freely, and 
conduct himself generally with the ease of a privat% ^mtlemaa 
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All this oeing denied to him, he hated the dinner-hour as 
ardently as he hated receiving illuminated addresses, and the 
freedom o-^ cities. “Yet all things costly and beautiful were 
cembined to make his Royal table a picture which would have 
pleased the eyes and taste of a Marguerite de Valois^ On the 
evening of the day on which he had determined, as he had said 
to Inmself, to ^ begin to reign,^ it looked more than, usually 
attractive. Scftne trifling chance 4iad made the floral decora- 
tfbns move tasteful—some amiable humour of the providence 
which rules daily events, had ordained that two or three of the 
prettiest Court ladies should be present;—Prince Humphry 
and his two brothers, Rupert and Cyprian, were at table,—and 
though conversadon was slow and scant, the picturesqueness 
of thu scene was not destroyed by silciTce. The apartment 
which w'as used as a private dining-room when their Majesties 
had no guests sav« the memlfcrs^of their ovrn household, was 
in itself a gem of art and architecture,—it had been designed 
Itnd painted from floor to ceiling by one of the most famous of 
the dead and gone masters, and its broad window's opened out 
on a white marble loggia fronting the ocean, where festgons 
of flowers clambered and hung, in natural tufts and trails of 
foliage and blossom, mingling their sweet odours with the fresh 
scent of the sea. Amid all the^glow^ and delicacy of colour, 
the crowding perfection of the perfect environment was the 
^Queen-Consort, lovelier in her middle-age than most women 
in their teens. An exquisite figure of stateliness and dignity, 
robed in sucli hues and adorned,with»such jewels as best suited 
her statuesque beauty, and attended by ladies of whose more 
youthful charms she was never envious, having indeed no cause 
for envy, she w”is a living defiance to the ravages of time, 
an<f graced her Royal husband’s dinner-table with the same 
indifTcTcut ease as she graced his throhe, unchanging in the 
dazzRng light 8f her physical faultles^nes%. He, looking at 
her with rningled impatience and sadness, almost wished 
she w'ould grow older in* appearSnee w^’th her years, and lose 
that perjeyr skin, while as alabaster,—that glittering but cold 
luminance of eye. For experience had taught him the worth- 
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lessness of beauty unaccompanied by tenderness, and fair faces 
had no longer the first attraction for him. His eldest son, 
Prince Humphry, bore a strong resemblance to ^imself,—he 
was tall and slim, with a fine face, and a wcll-built museuWr 
figure; thp otlier two younger princes, Rupert and Cyprian, 
aged respectively eighteen and sixteen, were like their mgther, 
—beautiful in form and A^ature, but as indifferent tc all leifdcr- 
ness of thought and S( nt hunt as they were ftill of splendid 
health and vigour. And, des])ile the fact that the comjiositirffi 
and surroundings of his household were, to all outward 
appearances, as satisfactory us a man in his position could 
expect them to be, the King was intellectually and spiritually 
aware of the emptiness of the shell he called ‘home.’ 

Love was lacking f his beautiful wife was the ice-wall against 
which all waves of feeling froze as they fell, into the stillness of 
death. His sons had been born as\hc foals of a racing stud might 
be born,—merely to continue the line of blood and succession. 
They were not the dear offspring of passion or of tenderness. 
The coldness of their niolher's nature was strongly engendered 
in t^em, and so far they had never shown any particular affec¬ 
tion for their parents. The i)rinces Rupert and Cyprian thought 
of nothing all day but sports and games of skill; they studied 
serious tasks unwillingly, and /ound their position as sons of 
the reigning monarch, irksome, and even ridiculous. They 
had caught the infection of tliat diseased idea which in various^ 
exaggerated forms is tending to become more or less , uni¬ 
versal, and to work great mischief to nations,-d-naniely, that 
‘sport’ is more important than policy, and that all matters 
relating to ‘sport,’ are more worth attention than w'isdom in 
government. Of patriotism, or love of country they had 
none; and laughed to scorn the grand old traditions 'and 
sentiments of national glory and honour^ wliich had formerly 
inspired the poets df their land to many a wilQ and bealiliful 
chant <Jf battle nr of victory. How to pass the day—how 
best to amuse themselves—this wds their first thought on 
waking every morning,—football, cricket, tennis atjd wrestling 
formed their chief subjects of conversation; and tlibugh they 
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had profe^ors and.tutors of the most qualified and certificated 
ability, they made no secret of their utter contempt for all 
learning and literaUire. They were fine young animals; but 
did less i^ith the brains bestowed upon them than the 
working bee that makes provision of honey for the winter, or 
the swallow that builds its nest under’warmly shelfered eaves. 

Brince Humphry, however, was of^ differbnt nature. From 
a shy, somewhat unmanageably boy, he had develo'J)ed into 
9 . quiet, dreamy youth, fond of books, music, and romantic 
surrounSings. He avoided the company of his brothers when¬ 
ever it was possible; their loud voices, boisterous spirits and 
perpetual chatter concerning the champions of this or that 
race or match, bored hiip infinitely, and he was at no pains 
to ^disguise his Horedom. I )uring the last year he seemed to 
have grown up suddenly into full manhood,—he had begun 
to assert his privileges as ^eir-Apparent, and to enjoy the 
freedom his position allowed •him. Yet the manner of his 
enjoyment was somewhat singular for a young man who 
formed a central figure in the circle of the land’s Royalty,— 
he cared nothing at all for the amusements and dissipations 
of the time; he iftcrely showed an abnormal love of solftude, 
•which was highly unflattering to fashionable society. It was 
on this subject that the King had decjded to speak with him, 
—and he watched him with closer attention than usual on 
this particular evening When his habit of absenting himself 
all day in his yacht had aj^ain excited comment. It was easy 
to see that ♦he Prince had been aqnoyed by the message Sir 
Roger de Launay had conveyed to him on his arrival home,— 
a message to the effect that, as soon as dinner was concluded, 
he v/as required to attend his Majesty in private; and all 
th|ough the stately and formal repast, his evident irritation 
and impatience ca§t a shadow of v.i 3 ue embarrassment over 
the»Royal parjy,—with the exception of tlie princes Rupert and 
Cyprian, who were never embarAssed by anything, ^d who 
were more apt to be amused than disquieted by the vexation 
of others. Welcome relief was at last given by the serving, 
of coffSji(^and the Queen and ail her ladies adjourned to 
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their own apartments. their depariure the of the 

circle soon dispersed, there being no special guests [iiest'nt; 
and at a sign from De Launay, Prince Humphry reluctantly 
followed his father into a small private smoking-roofn adjacent 
to the open loggia, where the equerry, bowing low, left the 
two togethtr. 

For a moment the Kinj, kept silence, Avhile he chose a cignr 
from the silver box on the^ table, I’hen, lighting it, he 
handed the box courteously to his son, 
you smoke, Humphry?” 

'^Thanks, Sir,—no. 

The King seated himself; Prince Humphry remained 
standing. 

“You had a favourable wind for your expedition to-day;” 
said the monarch at last, beginning to smoke placidly—“I 
observe that The Islands appear „to have won special notice 
from you. What is the attfaction ? Tlie climate or the 
scenery ? ” 

The Prince was silent. 

“ I like fine scenery myself,—” continued the King—“ I also 
like a change of air. But variation in both io always desirable, 
—and for this, it is unwise to go to the same place every day 1 

Still the Prince said ^nothing. His father looked up and 
studied his face attentively, but could guess nothing from its 
enigmatical expression. e ^ « 

“You seem tongue-tied, Humphry!” he said—“Come, 
sit down i Let us talk this out. Can you not trnst me, your 
father, as a friend ? ” 

“ I wish I could I ” answered the young man, half inaudibly. 

“ And can you not? ” 

“ No. You have never loved me! ” ^ 

The King drew his <cigar from his mouth, and flicking off 
a morsel of ash, lool^d at its end meditatively, , 

“ Well,—no!—I cannot say honestly that I have. Love,— 
it is a ridiculons word, Humphry, but it has a meaning on 
eerlain occasions!—love for the children pf your mother is an 
impossibility! ” 
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“Sir, I am not W blame for my mother^s disposition.” 

“True—very true. You are not to blame. But you exist 
And that you do exist is a fact of national importance. Will 
you not sit down ? ” 

“ At your command. Sir! ” and the Prince seated himself 
oppcisite his father, who having stu(hed his. cigar sufficiently, 
replaced it between his lips and went on smoking fijr a few 
minutes bcfor?: he spoke again. •T&en he resumed:— 

* “Your existence, I repeat, Humphry, is a fact of national 
importance. To you falls the Throne when I have done with 
it, and life has done with me. Therefore, your conduct,— 
your mode of life—your example in manners—concern, not 
me, so much as^the nation. You say that you cannot trust 
me as a friend, because I have never loved you. Is not this 
a somewhat childish remark on your part ? We live in a very 
practical age—love is not % gecessary tie between human 
beings as things go nowadays;—the closest bond of friendship 
rests on the basis of cash accounts.” 

“I am perfectly aware of that!” said the Prince, fixing his 
fine dark eyes fu^ on his father’s face—“And yet, after# all, 
love is such a vital necessity, that I have only to look at you, 
m order to realise the failuie. and mistake of trying to do 
without it! ” • • 

The King pave him a gjlance pf whimsical surprise. 

«So!—you have begun to notice what I have known for 
yeare!” he^said lightly-*-“Clever young man! What fine 
fairy finger is pointing out tp yem my deficiencies, while 
supplying your own? Do you learn to estimate thejTiceless 
value of love while contemplating the romantic groves and 
woodlands of The Islands? Do you read poetry there^—or 
write it? Or talk it?” 

Prince Hun^phry Coloured,—then grew very pale. 

“^Vhen I Aisuse niy time, Sii;” he sSid—“Surely it will 
then be needful to catechise me on the manner in%luch I 
spend it,— but not till then! ” * 

“ Faii^)ul! ” answered the King—“ But I have an idea— ■ 
it may Ire a mistaken idea,—still I have it—that you an 
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misusing your time, Humphry ! And thfe is the cause of 
our present little discussion. If I knew that you occupied 
yourself with the pleasures befitting your* age and rank, I 
should be more at ease.” , , 

“What do you consider to be the pleasures befitting my 
age and rank ? ” asked {he Prince with a touch of satire; 
“ Making a fool of myself generally ? ” ^ 

The King smiled. * ‘ 

“ Well!—it would be better to make a ^fool of .yourself 
generally than particularly! Folly is not so harmful when 
spread like jam over a whole slice of bread,—but it may 
cause a life-long sickness, if swallowed in one secret gulp of 
sweetness! ” 

t 

The Prince moved uneasily. 

“You think I am catechising you,—and you resent it—but, 
my dear boy, let me again remipd^’ou that you are in a manner 
answerable to the nation for your actions; and especially to 
that particular section of the nation called Society. Society 
is the least and worst part of the w'hole community—but it has 
to b€ considered by such servants of the pijblic as ourselves. 
You know w’hat James the First of England wrote concerning 
the ‘domestic regulations’ on the conduct of a prince and* 
future king? ‘A king ft set a» one on a stage, whose smallest 
actions and gestures all the {jpople ^azin^lie do behold; and, 
however just in the discharge of his offices yet if his behaviour 
be light or dissolute, in indifferent actions, the people, who see 
but the outward part, edneeive preoccupied conceits of the 
king’s inward intention, which although with time, the trier of 
all truth, will evanish by the evidence of the contrarie effect, 
yet, interim patitur Justus^ and prejudged conceits will, in the 
meantime, breed contempt, the mother of rebellion and dis¬ 
order.’ Poor James of the ‘goggle eyes and large hysterical 
heart ’ as Carlyle tfescrtbesv him! Do you nol agree with his 
estimate of a Royal position ? ” 

“I am not aware. Sir, that my behaviour can as yet be 
called light or dissolute; ” replied the 'Prince coldly, with a 
touch of hauteur. ' 
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“ I do not call It so, Humphry”—said the King—“To the 
best of my knowledge, your conduct has always been most 
exemplary. But ^*ilh all your excessive decorum, you are 
«iysterious. That is bad! Society will not endure being 
kept in the dark, or outside the door of things, ^like a bad 
child! It wants to be in the room, and know everything 
anS everybody. And this reminds me of anotljer point 
on w^hich tlie good English •Jmnes offers sound adilce. 
^Remember to jj)e plaine and sensible in your language; for 
besides it is the tongue’s office to be the messenger of the 
mind, it may be thought a point of imbecilitie of spirit in a 
king to speak obscurely, much more untrewly, as if he stood 
in awe of any^in uttering his thoughts.’ That is precisely 
youf mood at the present moment, flumphry,—you stand 
‘in awe’—of me or of someone else, — in ‘uttering your 
thoughts.’ ” • • ^ 

“Pardon me, Sir,—I do not stand in awe of you or of 
anyone;” said the Prince composedly—“I simply do not 
choose to ‘utter my thoughts’ just now,” 

The King looked at him in surprise, and with a tou^h of 
admiration. The defiant air he had unconsciously assumed 
became him,—his handsome face was pale, and his dark eyes 
coldly brilliant, like those ofjiis beautiful mother, with the 
steely light or 'an inflexible resolve. 

“You do not choose?^’ said*the King, after a pause—“You 
decline to ^ive any explanation of your long hours of absence ? 
—your constant visits to The Uplands, and your neglect of those 
social duties which should keep you at Court?” 

“ I decline to do so for the present,” replied the young man 
decisively; “I can see nq harm in my preference for quietness 
rather than noist^—for scenes of nature rather than those of 
artificial folly.^ The Islands are but tti'o hours’ sail from this 
porl:,—little iflfts of land set in tjie sea, frhere the coral-fishers 
dwell. They are beautiful in their natural adornmentfcf foliage 
and flower;—I go there to read—to dream—to think of life as 
a heiU)t,m\ver thing*than what you call * society ’ would make 
it for you cannot blame me for this ? ” 
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The King was silent. *• 

“If it is your wish,”—went on the Prince—“that I should 
stay in the Palace more, I will obey you. * If you desire me 
to be seen oftener in tlie capital, I will endeavour to fijlfiV 
your commj^nd, though the streets stifle me. But, for God’s 
sake, do not make, me a puppet on show before iny time,-ii-or 
marry to a woman I hate, merely for the sake of heirs to a 
wretched Throne! ” * • * 

The King rose from his chair, and, walking towards the* 
garden, threw the rest of his cigar out among the foliage, 
where the burning morsel shone like a stray glow-worm in the 
green. Then he turned towards his son ;—his face was grave, 
almost stern. • ^ 

“You can go, Humphry !” he said“I have no more to 
say to you at present. You talk wildly and at random, as if 
you wore, by some means or^ ofiier, voluntarily bent upon 
unfitting yourself for the position you are destined to 
occupy. You will do well, I think, to remain more in 
evidence at Court You will also do well to be seen at some 
of the different great social functions of ^the day. But I 
shall not coerce you. Only — consider well what I have 
said 1 — and if you have a secret ” — he paused, and then ‘ 
repeated with emphasis-^“I saj-, if you have a secret of any 
kind, be advised, and confide in me before it is too late! 
Otherwise you may find yourself betrayed, unawares ! Good¬ 
night ! ” 

He walked away withoiK thrpwing so much as a backward 
glance at the Prince, who stood amazed at the suddenness 
and decision with wliich he had brought the conversation to 
a close; and it was not till his tall figure had disappeared 
that the young man began to realise the doubtful awkwafd- 
ness of the attitude he had assumed towards one who, both 
as parent and kin^, bad ,the most urgent tlaim in Hhe 
world ujfcn his resp'?ct and obedience. Iinf)atient and angry 
with him.self, he crossed the* loggia and went out into the 
■garden beyond. A young moon, slendftr as a b^t, willow 
wand, gleamed in the clear heavens among hosts^of star^ 
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more brilliantly visible than itself, and the soft air, laden with 
the perfume of thousands of flowers, cooled his brain and 
calmed his nerve®. The musical low murmur of the sea. 
Japping against the shore below the Palace walls, suggested a 
whole train of pleasing and poetical fancies, and^ he strolled 
aloBg the dewy grass paths, under tangle^ of scented shrubs 
an^ arching boughs of pine, giving himself up to svjph idyllic 
dreams of Iffe and life’s fairesP possibilities, as only youthful 
^nd imaginative souls can indulge in. He was troubled and 
vexed by his father’s warning, but not sufficiently to pay 
serious heed to it. His ‘secret’ was safe so far;—and all he 
had to do, so he considered, was to exercise a little extra 
precaution. • 

‘VThere is only Von Glauben,”—heth*ought, “and he would 
never betray me. Besides it is a mere question of another 
year—and then-I can mak^all^the truth known.” 

The lovely long-drawn warble of a nightingale broke the 
stillness around him with a divine persistence of passion. He 
listened, standing motionless, his eyes lifted towards the dark 
boughs above him, from which the golden notes dropped 
liquidly; and his heart beat quickly as he thought of a voice 
sweeter than that of any heavenly-gifted bird, a face fairer 
than that of the fabled goddess wh« on such a night as this 
descended from her silver moon-car to enchant Endymion ;— 
and he murmured ^alf aloud-- 

“Who would not rigk a kingdom — ay! a thousand 
kingdoms !---for such happiness as«l possess ! It is a foolish, 
blind world nowadays, that forgets the glory of its youth,—the 
glow, the breath, the tendei ness of love!—all for amassing gold 
and power ! I will not .be of such a world, nor with it;—I 
wfll not be like my father, the slave of pomp and circum¬ 
stance will live an unfettered lite—yes!—even if I have 
to design th^ throne for the sal^ o^ fr<Sbdom, still I will be 
free I ” • 

He strolled on, absorbed m romantic reverie, and the 
nightiqg^e's song fallowed him through the winding woods’ 
•down TO the shore, where the waves made other music 
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of their own, which harmonised with the dreamy fancies of 
his mind. 

Meanwhile, the King had sought his consort in her own 
apartments. Walking down the great corridor which led to^ 
these, the most beautiful rooms in the Palace, he became 
aware of the silvery sound of stringed instruments mingjing 
with harmonious voices,—though he scarcely heeded the ^ft 
rush of melody ivhich carAecthus wafted to his ears. He 
w^as full of thoughts and schemes,—his son’s refusal to* 
confide in him had not seriously troubled 'dim, because he 
knew he should, with patience, find out in good time all thkt 
the young Prince had declined to explain,—and his immediate 
interest was centred in his own immediate plans. 

On reaching the anfe-room leading to the Queen^s prese^icc- 
chamber, he was informed that her Majesty was listening to 
a concert in the rosery. Thither*'he went unattended,—and 
passing through a long suite of splendid rooms, each one more 
sumptuously adorned than tlie last, he presently stepped out 
on the velvet greensward of one of the most perfect rose-gardens 
in th^ world—a garden walled entirely round with* tall hedges of 
the clambering flowers which gave it its name, and which were 
trailed up on all sides, so as to form a ceiling or hanging * 
canopy above. In the centre pf this floral hall, now in full 
blossom, a fountain tossed up one tall column of silver spray; 
and at its upper end, against a tjackground.bf the dainty while 
roses called ^F^licit^ perp<5tuelle' jpt the Queen, in a high 
chair of carved ivory, surounded by her ladies.* Delicious 
music, performed b)' players and singers who were hidden 
behind the trees, floated in voluptuous strains upon the air, 
and the King, looking at the exquisite grouping of fair women 
and flovrers, lit by the coloured lamps which gleamed here aR:d 
there among the thick* foliage, w'ondered*lo himself how it 
chanced, that amid^sunpundings w'hich were Calculated*-to 
move th^enses to the most refined and delicate rapture, he 
himself could feel no quickenir% pulse, no touch of admiration. 
•These open-air renderings of music and song were thjj Queen’s 
favourite form of recreation;—at such times alone wVuld her. 
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proud face soften and her eyes grow languid with an unrevealed 
weight of dreams. But should her husband, or any one of his 
sex break in upon the charmed circle, her pleasure was at once 
c^puded, — and the cold hauteur of her beautiful features 
became again inflexibly frozen. Such was the case now, when 
percqjving the King, she waved her hand as a sign for the 
musto to cease; and with a glance df something like wonder¬ 
ment at his intrusion, saluted him* profoundly as he entered 
the precipcts of her garden Court But for once he did not 
pause as usual, 5n his way to where she sat,—but lightly 
ackhowledging the deep curtseys of the ladies in attendance, 
he advanced towards her and raising her hand in courtly 
homage to his lips, seated .himself carelessly in a low chair at 
her fqpt. * • 

“ Let the music go on I ” he said; “ I am here to listen.” 

The Queen looked at him,—he met her eyes with an 
expression that she had never seen on his face before. 

“ Suffer me to have my way! ” he said to her in a low tone— 

“ Let your singers finish their programme; afterw'ards do me 
the favour to dismiss your women, for I must speak with vou 
alone.” 

• She bent her head in acquiescence; and re-seated herself 
on her ivory throne. The sign jyas given for the continuance 
of the music, and the King, leaning back in his chair, half 
^closed his eyes as Ije listened'dreamily to the harmonious 
throljbing of harps and vicjjins around him, in the stillness of 
the languid southern night. His hand almost brushed against 
his wife’s jewelled robes—the sc’ent of the great lilies on her 
breast was wafted to him with every breath of air, and he 
thought — “All this would be Paradise, — with any other 
woman !" And while he so thought, the clear tenor voice of 
one of the unseen* singers rang out ift half-gay, half-tender 
tones?: • 


If I loved you, and you Igved me, 

How happy this little world would be— 
7^*6 light of the day, the dancing hours, 
Tne skies, the trees, the birds and flowers. 
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Would all be part of our perfect j^Iadness 
And never a note of pain or sadne^S 
Would jar lifers beautiful melody % 

If I loved you, and you loved me ! 

‘If^I loved you!* Why, I scarcely know 
How if I did, the time would go!— 

I should forget my dreary cares, 

Aly sordid toil, my ioi^g despairs, 

I should watch your smile, and kneel at your feet. 

And live my life in the love of you, Si-.eet!— 

So mad, so glad, so proud I should be, 

If I loved you, and you loved me 1 

‘If you loved me!* Ah, noth,ing so strange 
As that could tchapee in this world of ihange !— 

As well expect a planet to fall, 

Or a Queen to dwell in a beggars hall— 

But if \ou did,—romance and ^ory 
Might spring from our lives* united story, 

And angels might be less happy than we— 

If I loved you, and you loved me 1 

I 

‘If I loved you and you loved me!* * . 

Alas, *tis a joy we shall never see ! 

You are too fpir—I am too cold;— 

We shall drift aX^ng til4- wc both grow old, 

Till we reach the grave, and j^asping, die, 

Looking back on the days that hav^ passed us by, 

When ‘what might have been,* can no longer be,—^ 

When I lost you, jind you lost me ! * 

% 

The song concluded abruptly, and with passion;—and tht 

• 

King, turning on his elbow, glanced with a touch of curiosit] 
at the face of his Queen. There was not a flicker of emQiioi 
on its fair cold calmness, not a quiver .oil the beautiful Ups 
or a sigh to stir tfee ^uieL breast on which fhe lilies rested 
white wuxen, and heai^ly odorous. He withdrew his gaz< 
with a half smile at his ow» folly for imagining that she couh 
be moved by a mere song to any exprejision of feeling,—evei 
for a moment,—and allowed his glance to wander iNifeservedl; 
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over the forms and •features of the ladies in attendance who, 
conscious of his regard, dropped their eyelids and blushed 
softly, after the fashion approved by the heroines of the 
n^elodramatic stage. Whereat he began to think of the 
tiresome sameness of women generally; and their irritating 
habit, of living always at two extremes,—either all ardour, or 
all dbldness. * 

w 

“ Both are Equally fatiguing t(* a* man’s mind,” he thought 
impatiently—“ The only woman that is truly fascinatmg is the 
one who is never in the same mind two days together. Fair 
on Monday, plain on Tuesday, sweet on Wednesday, sour on 
Thursday, tender on Friday, cold on Saturday, and in all 
moods at once on Sunday,-»-that being a day of rest! I should 
adorc^such a wor^an as that if I ever met Her, because I should 
never know her mind towards me! ” 

A soft serenade rendered* by violins, with a harp accom¬ 
paniment, was followed by a gay mazurka, played by all the 
instruments together,—and this finished the musical programme. 

The Queen rose, accepting 'the hand which the King 
extended to hhr, and moved with him slowly across ,the 
rose-garden, her'long snovry train glistering with jewels, and 
held up from the gieensward by a pretty page, who, in his 
picturesque costume of rose an^ gold, demurely followed his 
Royal lady’s footsteps,—and so amid the curtseying ladies-in- 
v.aiting and other ^ttencfants, Ihey passed together into a 
private boudoir, at the threshold of which the Queen’s train- 
bearer dropp?:d his rich burden of perfumed velvet and gems, 
and. bowing low, left their Majesties together. 

Shutting the door upon him with his ot^Ti hand, the King 
drew a heavy porti{:re across it,—and then walking round the 
room saw that every window was closed,—-every nook secure. 
The Queen’s boudoir* was one of the moSt sacred corners in the 
whole l’alace,-*no one, not bven the njost^ntimate lady of the 
Court in personal attendance on her Majesty, dared«enter it 
without special permission; and this being the case, the Queen 
herself vjas faintly mowed to* surprise at the extra precaution 
h^‘r husbit^nd appeared to be taking to ensure privacy. She 
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Stood silently watching his movements tilUhe came up to her, 
and bowing courteously, said : — 

“ I pray you, be seated, Madam ! I will liot detain you long.” 

She obeyed his gesture, and sank down in a chair with J:h^t 
inimitable^ noiseless grace which made every attitude of hers 
a study for an artist, and waited for his next words ; whije he, 
standing opposite to her, bent his eyes upon her face with a 
certain wistfulness and app*eat. * 

“ I have never asked you a favour,” he began—“ and-'- 
since the day we married, — I have never sought your 
sympathy. The years have come and gone, leaving' no 
visible trace on either you or me, so far as outward looks go, 
—and if they have scarred and wrinkled us inwardly, only 
God can see those s<?ars ! But as time mov& on with a» man, 
—1 know not how it is with a woman,—he be not altogether 
a fool, he begins to consider the i/ay in which he has spent, or 
is spending his life,—whether he has been, or is yet likely to 
be of any use to the world he lives in,—or if he is of less 
account than the blown froth of the sea, or the sand on the 
shcye. Myriads and myriads of men and women are no more 
than this—no more than midges or ants or wwms;—but 
every now and then in the course of centuries, one man doe^ 
stand forth from the million,—yone heart docs beat courageously 
enough to send the firm echo of its pulsations through a long 
vista of time,—one soul does so e^lt add inspire the rest of 
the world by its great example thql we are, through its force 
reminded of something divine,—something higH and true in 
a low wilderness of shams ! ” 

He paused; the Queen raised her lieautiful eyes, and smiled 
strangely* 

“ Have you only just now thought of this ? ” she said. 

He flushed, and bilfhis lip, 

“ To be perfectly hc^est with you, Madam, 5 have thought 
of nolMng worth thinking about for many years ! Most men 
in my position would proUably make the same confession. 
Perhaps had you given me any great work to do for your sake 
I should have done it! Had you inspired me V> achieye 
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some great conquesl, either for myself or others, 1 should no 
doubt have conquered! But I have lived for twenty-one 
years in your admirable company without being commanded 
by you to do anything worthy of a king;—I am now about to 
command Myself!—in order to leave some notable tiace of my 
namoin history.” • 

V nile he thus spoke, a faint flysh coloured the Queen's 
cheeks, but it quickly died away,*leaving her very pale. Her 
fingers strayed aipong the great jewels she wore, and toyed 
unconsciously with a ruby talisman cut in the shape of a heart, 
and encircled with diamonds. The King noted the flash of 
the gems against the whiteness of her hand, and said : 

“Your heart, ^adam, fs like the jewel you hold!—clear 
crinisan, and full of fire,—but it is not the fire of Heaven, 
though you may perchance judge it to be so. Rather is it of 

hell!-(I pray you to paidon ^ne for the roughness of this 

suggestion!)—for one of the chief crimes of the devil is un¬ 
conquerable hatred of the human race. You share Satan's 
aversion to man !—and strange indeed it is that even the most 
sympathetic companionship with your own sex cannot soften 
that aversion ! However, we w’ill not go into this;—the years 
have proved you true to your own temperament, and there is 
nothing to be said on the matter,♦either* of blame or of praise. 
As I said, I hn ve never J^sked gL favour of you, nor have I 
fought the svnij/athy‘Which it is not in your nature to give. 
I have not ^ven claimed ^*our obedience in any particular 
strictness of form; but that is my efrand to you to-night,— 
indeed it is the sole object of this private interview,—to claim 
your entire, your unfaltering, your implicit obedience ! ” 

Sne raised her head haughtily. 

“To what commands, Sir?” she asked. 

“To those \ hav^ here written,—” and he handed her 
a paper folded*in two, which she. toflk wonderingly, as he 
extended it. “ Read this carcfuUy!—and if yoa have any 
objections to urge, I am willing to listen to you with patience, 
though scarcely to altol^ the conditions laid down.” 

JHe turned away, and walked slowly through the room, 
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pausing a moment to whistle to a tiny !)ird swinging in a 
gilded cage, that perked up its pretty head at his call and 
twittered with pleasure. * 

“ So you respond to kindness, little one ! ” he said softly, 
“You arei more Christ-like in that one grace than many a 
Christian! ” • , • 

He smarted, as a light toych fell on his shoulder, and he saw 
the Queen standing beside hinx She held the*papcr he had 
given her in one hand, and as he looked her eivjuiringiy 
she touched it with her lips, and placed it in her bosom, 

** I swear my obedience to your instructions, Sir! ” she 
said,—“ Do not fear to trust me ! ” 

Gently he took her hands and kisSed them^ 

I thank you ! ” he said simply. • 

For a moment they confronted each other. The beautiful 
cold woman’s eyes drooped# uifder the somewhat sad and 
searching gaze of the man. 

“ But-your life!—” she murmured. 

“ My life ! ” He laughed and dropped her hands. " Would 
yoif care, Madam, if I were dead? Would you shed any 
tears ? Not you! Why should you ? At this late hour of 
time, when after twenty-one years passed in each other’s close 
company we arc no rtfearer fo each other in heart and soul 
than if the sea murmuring j^pnder^at the fdot of these walls 
were stretching its whole width between us! Besides — we^ 
are both past our youth ! And, according to certain highly 
instructed scientists and ^jhilosophers, the senses and affections 
grow numb with age. I do not believe this theory myself— 
for the jejune love of youth is as a taper’s flame to the great 
and passionate tenderness of maturity, when the soul, and not 
the body, claim.s its due j when love is not dragged dovA\ to 
the vulgar level of mere cohabitation, after the fashion of the 
animals in a farmyard,rises to the best ffeight of Ifiiman 
sympa?l\y and intelligent comprehension. Who knows!—I 
may experience such a love as that yet, — and so may you !” 
She was silent. * , 

“Talking of love,”—he went on—“May I ask ^lether gur 
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son,—or rather th^ nation^s son, Humphry,—ever makes you 
his confidante ? ” 

“ Never! ” she replied. 

• “ I thought not! We do not seem to be the kind of 
parents admired in moral story-books, Madam k We are 
not^ithe revered darlings of our * children. In fact, our 
children have the happy dispositipn of animal cubsj—once 
out of the nursing stage, they iorget they ever had parents, 
rt is quite the,natural and proper thing, born as they 
were born,—it would never do for them to have any over- 
filial regard for us. Imagine Humphry weeping for my 
death, or yours 1 What a grotesque idea! And as for Rupert 
and Cyprian,—i^ Is devofltly to be hoped that when we die, 
our ffincrals may be well over before the great cricket matches 
of the year come on, as otherwise they will curse us for having 
left the world at an incoiTveiiient season! He laughed. 
“ How sentiment has gone out nowadays, or how it seems to 
have gone out! Yet it slumbers in the heart of the nation,— 
and if it snould ever awaken,—well!—it will be dangerous! 
I asked you about Humphry, because I imagine he is»en¬ 
tangled in some love-affair. If it should be agreeable to your 
humour to go with me across to The Islands one day this 
week, vfe may perhaps by change discover the reason of his 
passion for that particular kind^ot scenery!” 

, The Queen's eyes opened w'onderingly. 

“fl'he Islands!” she repeated,—“The Islands? Why, only 
the coral-fishers live there,—they h^e a community of their 
own, and are jealous of all strangers. What should Humphry 
do there ? ” 

“That is more than I can tell you,” answered the King,— 
“ Ahd it is more than he will himself explain. Nevertheless, 
he is there neajrly evtry day,—some attraction draws him, but 
whal* I cannot‘discover. If Humphry*were of the soul of me, 
as he is of the body of me, I should not even try tc?fathom 
his secret,—but he is the nation's child—heir to its throne— 
and as tfuch, it is nficessary that we, for the nation's sake, 
should gif^d him in the nation's interests. If you chance to 
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learn anything of the object of his constant sea- wanderings, I 
trust you will find it coincident with your pleasuns ti inrorui ino?” 

“I shall most certainly obey you in this* Sir, > in all other 
things ! ” she replied. • 

He mowd a step or two towards her. 

“ Good-night!” he said very genllv, and detaihing oi*e of 
the lilie;* from her corsage, Jook it in his own hand. “ (Good¬ 
night! This flower will remind me of you;—wdrite and 
beautiful, with all the central gold deep hitmen 1 ” • * 

He looked at her intently, with a lingering look, half^of 
tenderness, half of regret, and bowing in the courtliest fashion 
of homage, left her presence. 

She remained alone, the velvet folds of j|ier train flowing 
about her feet, and the jewels on her breast flashing like^faint 
sparks of flame in the subdued glow of the shaded lamplight. 
She was touched for the first tjme^ in her life by the conscious¬ 
ness of something infinitely noble, and altogether above her in 
her husband’s nature. Slowly she drew out the paper he had 
given her from her bosom and read it through again—and 
yef^once again. Almost unconsciously to herself a mist 
gathered in her eyes and softened into t\\o bright tears, 
which dropped down her fair cheeks, and lost themselves 
among her diamonds. * '» 

“ He is brave 1 ” she murmij^ed—“ Braver than I thought he 

could ever be-” • , 

She roused herself sharply from her abstractioij. Emotions 
which were bej ond her oVn control had strangely affected her, 
and the humiliating idea that her moods had for a moment 
escaped beyond her guidance made her angry with herself for 
what she considered mere weakness. And passing quickly 
out of the boudoir, in the vague fear that solitude nfight 
deepen the sense of impotence and failhre wjiich insinuated 
itself slowly upon her, Mke»a dull blight creeping through her 
heart and soul, she rejoined^ her ladies, the same great Queen 
as ever, with the same look of indifference on her face, the 
seme chill smile, the same perfection of loveliness, ur,withered 
by an^ visible trace of sorrow or of passion. ' ' 
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T he next day the heavens were clouded; and occasional 
volleys heavy thunder were mingled with the gusts 
of wihd and rain which swept over the city, and which lashed 
the fair southern sea into a dark semblance of such angry 
waves as wear away northern,coasts into bleak and rocky 
barrenness. It was disappointing weather to multitudes, for 
it was the feast-day of one of the numerous saints whose 
names fill the ^calendar of the Roman Church,—and a great 
religious procession had been organised to march ^om 
the market-place to the Cathedral, in which two or three 
hundred children and girls had been chosen to take part. The 
fickle bursts of sunshine which every now and again broke 
through the lowering skj', decided the priests to carry out 
fheir programme, in spite of the threatening storm, in the 
hope that would clear .off completely with the afternoon. 
Accordingly, groups of little paidens, in white robes and 
veils, began to assemble with their flags and banners at the 
appointed hour round the old market cross, which,—grey and 
crumbling at the summit,—rbent over the streets like a withered 
finger, crook’d as it were, in feeble remonstrance at the pass¬ 
ing of time,—Y'bile glimpses of young Aces beneath the snowy 
veils, and charter of young voices, made Brightness and music 
around its frowning and iron-bound base. Shortly before 
three o’clock the Cathedral bells* began to chime, and crowds 
of people made thefr way towards the sacred edifice in the 
pushing, gesticulating fashion of southerners, to 
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whom a special service at the Church is^like i new comedy 
at the theatre,—women with coloured kerchiefs knotted over 
their hair or across their bosoms—men, more c ’ less roughly 
clad, yet all paying compliment to the Saint’ feast-day fcy 
some extm smart touch in their attire, if it wen only a pome 
granate flower or orange-blossom stuck in their hats, or htjiiud 
their ears. It was a mixed ^crowd, all of the orking-rlasses, 
who are proverbially called ‘the common,’ as if those who 
work are not a hundred times more noble Uian thost w ho do 
nothing! A few carriages, containing some wealthy ladic.'i of 
the nobility, who, to atone for their social sins, were in the 
habit of contributing largely to the Churcl), passed every now’ 
and again through t^e crowd, but taken as f. spectacle it w'as 
simply a ‘popular’ show, in which the children ciT the 
people took part, and where the people themselves were 
evidently more amused thanredified. 

While the bells were ringing the procession gradually 
formed j —a dozen or more priests leading,—incense-bearers and 
acolytes W’alking next,—and then the long train gf little children 
ancfgirls carrying their symbolic banners, following after. The 
way they had to walk was a steep, winding ascent, through, 
tortuous streets, to the Cathedral, which stood in the centre of 
a great square on an fimineAce which overlooked the whole 
city, and as soon as they start^id they began to sing,—softly at 
first, then more clearly and sw’eetly, till gradually the air grew'* 
full of melody, rising and falling bn the capricous gusts of 
wind which tore at the gilded and emblazoned banners, and 
tossed the white veils of the maidens about like w’reaths of 
drifting snow. Two men standing on the C.ilhedral hill, 
watched the procession gradually • ascending — one tall and 
heavily-built, with a <Jark leonine head made more massive- 
looking by its profusion of thick and unrhanageable hair—the 
other lean and narroi^-sheuldered, with a [xiaked reddish- 
auburn beard, which he ceyitinually pulled and twitched at 
nervously as though its growth on his chin were more a matter 
of, vexation than convenience. He was apparentij not so 
much interested in the Church festival as he was in his com- 
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full flashing eyes under the bushy bfOWS, 

magnetic hiet of something dangerous and not to be trifled 

witn. * 

*‘You do hot believe anything you hear or read, Sergius 
Thord I • hi said — “ Will you twist your whole life into a 
crooked attil .ide of suspicion against all mankind ? ” 

•lie who w.is named Sergius Thord, lifted himself slowly from 
the shoulders upwards, the action making his great height and 
broad chest cv^ more epparent than before. A gleam of 
whits teeth shone under his black moustache. 

“I do not twist my life into a crooked attitude, J ’ 
Zegota,” he replied. “ If k is^ crooked, others have twisted 
it for me! Why should I believe what I hear, since it is 
the fashion to lie? Why should I accept what I read, 
since it is the business of the Press to deceive the public? 
And why do*you ask me foolish questions? You shpuld 
be better instructed, seeing that your creed is the same as 


mine! 


I” 


“Have I ever denied it ?”» exclaimed Zegota * warmly— 
“But I have said, and I say again that I believe the news is 
true, — and that these Rowling hypocrites,—” this with an 
angry gesture of his hand towards the open square where 
the chanting priests who headed tl*e piocession^ere coming 
into view’—“ have truly received an unlooked-for check from 
the King!” 

Sergius Thord laid one hand heavily on his shoulder. 

<‘When the King—when any king—does anything useful 
in the world, then 70U may hang meT with your own hands, 
Ze^ta! W’hSn did you ever h^ar, •except in myths of the 
past, of a monarch who cared for his people more •than his 
crown ? Tell me that! Tell file of any king who so truly 
loved t^e people he "was called upon to govern, that he sacri¬ 
ficed his/own money, as well as his own time, to remedy their 
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wrongs?—to save them from unjust govAnment, to defend 
them from cruel taxation?—to see that their bread was 
not taken from their mouths by foreign *competiiion ?—and 
to make it possible for them to live in the country 
their birtl» in peace and prosperity? Bah! There never 
was such a king!. And.that this man,—who has for three 
years left us to the mercy^ of the most accursed cheat and 
scoundrel minister that ever ^fas in power,—has*now declared 
his opposition to the Jesuits, is more tha^ I will* or caft 
believe.” 

■‘If it were true?”—suggested Zegota, with a more than 
usually \’icious tug at his beuird. 

“If it w'ere true, it would not 'alter my^ opinion, or set 
aside my intention,'^ replied Thord,—“I would admit#that 
the King had done one good deed before going to hell! 
Look ! Here come the future^traftresses of men—girls trained 
by priests to deceive their nearest and dearest! Poor 
children! They know nothing as yet of the uses to which 
their lives are destined! If they could but die now, in 
their innocent faith and stupidity, how* much better for all 
the world! ” 


As he spoke, the wind, sw'ooping into the square, and 
accompanied by a pattering gust of rain, fell like a fury upon 
the leaders of the religious procession and lore one of the 
great banners out of the hands o^ the.*pricst who held it, 
beating it against his head and facae with so much force jtliat 
he fell bacliward to the ground under its w^eight, while from 
a black cloud abovi;, a flash of lightning gleamed, followed 
almost instantaneously by a loud clap of thunder, which shook 
the square with a mighty reverberation like that of a bursting 
bomb. The children screamed,—and ran towards the Cathedral 
pellmell; and for a few moments there ensued indescribable 
confusion, the priests, the^ople, and the wHite veiled ^irls 
getting ^lixed together in a wild hurly-burly. Sergius Thord 
suddenly left his companion's side, and springing on a small 


handcart that stood empty near the centre of the sqpare, his 
tall figure rose up all at once like a dark apparition libove thi? 
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heads of th - assembled crowd, and his voice, strong, clear, 
and vibrating with j)assion, rang out like a deep alarm bell, 
through all the noise of the storm. 

•“Whither are you going, O foolish people? To pray to 
God ? Pray to Him here, then, under the flash of,His light- 
nin|j<—in the roll of His thunder!—beneath His cathedral- 
canopy of clouds! Pray to Him ^with all your hearts, your 
brains, your reason, your Intel flgence, and leave mere lip- 
service and moqjcery to priests; and to these poor children, 
who, as yet, know no better than to obey tyrants! Would 
you find out God? He is heie—with me,—with you!—in 
the earth, in the sky, in the sun and storm ! Whenever Truth 
declares a living fact, God speaks,— whenever we respond to 
that Truth, God hears! No church, no cathedral contains 
His presence more than we shall find it here—with us—where 
we stand I ” • , 

The people heard, and a great silence fell upon them. All 
faces were turned toward the speaker, and none appeared to 
heed the great drops of fast-falling rain. One of the priests 
who was trying to marshal the scattered children into Uieir 
former order, so that they might enter the Cathedral in the 
manner arranged for the religious service, looked up to see 
the cause of the sudden stilliieis, and* muttered a curse under 
his breath. But even while the oath escaped his lips, he gave 
, the signal for the *sacre 3 chanting to be resumed, and in 
another mojnent the ‘Litany of the Virgin’ was started in 
stentorian tones by the leaders pf the prpeession. Intimidated 
by the looks, as well as by the commands of the priests, the 
girls and children joined in the chanting with tremulous voices, 
as they began to file through the Cathedral doors and enter the 
grdht nave. But a magnetic spell, stronger than any invoca¬ 
tion of the Church; had fallen upon flie crowd, and they all 
slooh as thou^ caught in the inviiiibk wc?b of some enchanter, 
their faces turned upwards to where Thord’s tall figur^towered 
above them. His eyes glittered *as he noted the sudden hush 
of atteQtion which prevailed, and lifting his rough cap from 
kis head^ he waved it towards the open door of the Cathedral, 
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through which tlie grand strains of the orgtin ro iing out from 
within gave forth solemn invitation : — 

“ Sancta Dei Genitrix, 

Ora pro nobis I ” ^ 

c* 

sang the children, as they passed in line under the aitpicnt 
porch, carved with the figures of forgotten saints and bisHbps, 
whose stone countenances nad stared at similar Scenes through 
the course of long centuries. , ' 

t “ ‘ Sancta Dei Genitrix, ora pro nobis ! ’ echoed Sergius 
Thord—“Do you hear it, O men? Do you hear it,* O 
women ? What does it teach you ? ‘ Holy Mother of God ! ’ 
W’ho was she ? Was she not merely a woman to whom God 
descended ? And ^\'liat is the lesson she gives you ? PJainly 
this—that men should be as gods, and women as the mothers 
of gods ! For every true and brave man born into the world 
has God within him,—is made of God, and must return to 
God! And every woman who gives birth to one such, true, 
brave man, has given a God-incarnated being to the world! 
‘ S^cta Dei Genitrix ! ’ Be all as mothers of gods, O women! 
Be as gods, O men! Be as gods in courage, in truth, in 
wisdom, in freedom! Suffer not devils to have command of 
you! For devils ther^ are, there are gods;—evil there is^ 
as there is good. Fiends are born of women as gods arc—and 
yet evil itself is of God, inasmlich without God there can be 
neither evil nor good. Let us help God, we His children, to 
conquer evil by conquei^ng it in ourselves—and by refusing 
to give it power over us! So shall God show us all good¬ 
ness,—all pity! So shall He cease to afflict His children; 

so will He cease to torture us w*th undeserved sorrows and 

• 

devilish agonies, for which we are not to blame ! ” • 

He paused. The singing had ceased.; the children’s pro¬ 
cession had entcre 4 th^ (^athedral, and the (foors still ttood 
wide ojt'n. But the people remained outside, crowded in tin; 
square, and gathering momefltarily in greater numbers. 

“ Look you !” cried Sergius Thord—“The building^which is 
called the Sanctuary of God, stands open—why do you ns>t 
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all enter tlvTC? * Within are precious marbles, priceless 
pictures, jo\^ ;ls and relics—and a great altar raised up by 
the gifts of '-icked cfead kings, who by money, sought to atone 
ihcirsins to the people. There are priests who fast and 
pray in public, and gratify all the lusts of appetite jp private, 
Theje are poor and ignorant women^ who believe whatsoever 
these priests tell them—all tJiis ^ou can see if fou go 
inside yonder. Why do you neft go? Why do you remain 
with me ) ” ^ 

A faint murmur, like the rising ripple of an angry sea, rose 
from the crowd, but quickly died away again into silence. 

“ Shall 1 tell you why you stay ? ” went on Thord,—“ Because 
you know I am y)ur friend—and because you also know that 
the pl'iests are your enemies! Because you know that I tell 
you the truth, and that the priests tell you lies ! Because you 
feel that all the promises ma^c \o you of happiness in Heaven 
cannot explain away to your satisfaction the causes of your 
bitter suffering and poverty on earth! Because you are 
gradually learning that the chief business of priestcraft is to 
deceive the people and keep them down,—down, always (town 
in a stale of wretched ignorance. Learn, learn all you can, 
my brothers—take the oriiy good thing modern government 
gives you—Education! Education is thrown at us like a 
bone thrown '6 a dog,^half picked by others and barely 
, nourishing—but talce it, take it, friends, for in it you shall 
fiiuJthe maj^row of vengeance on your tyrants and oppressors ! 
The education of the masses, means the downfall of false 
creeds,—the ruin of all false priests ! For it is only through 
the ignorance of the many that tyrannical dominion is given 
into the hands of the few.! Slavish submission to a corrupt 
Gt^erninent would be impossible if we all refused to be slaves. 
O friends, O .brothers, throw off your* chains! Break down 
your prison ilbors ! Some good ^ou* hafe done already—be 
brave and strong to do more! Press forward fearlAsly and 
strive for liberty and justice ! To-day we are told that the King 
has refused Crown fends to the Jesuits. Shall we be told to¬ 
morrow that the King has dismissed Carl Pdrousse from office?’^ 
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A long wild shout told how this suggestichi ha^j gone straight 
home to the throng. 

‘‘Shall we be told this, I ask? No! Ten thousand times 
no! The refusal of the King to grant the priests any widpr 
dominion pver us is merely an act of policy inspired by terror. 
The King is afraid 1 He fears the people will revolt against 
the Chiych, and so takes^^part with them lest there should be 
trouble in the land, but he never seems to thinic there may be 
another kind of revolt against himself! His refusal to.concedfe 
more place for the accursed practice of Jesuitry is so far good; 
but his dismissal of Perousse would be still better! ” 

A perfect hurricane of applause from the people gave 
emphatic testimony to the truth of these words. 

“MTiat is this man, Carl Pc^rousse?” he went on—“A<^man 
of the people—whose oaths were sworn to the people,—whom 
the people themselves brought into power because he promised 
to remain faithful to them ! He is false,—a traitor and political 
coward I A mere manufacturer of kitchen goods, who through 
our folly was returned to this country's senate ;—and through 
our^still further credulity is now set in almost complete 
dominion over us. Well! We have suffered and are suffer¬ 
ing for our misplaced belief in him;—the question is, how 
long shall we continue to suffer? How long are we to be 
governed by the schemes of Carl Perousse, the countrj^’s 
turncoat,—the trafficker in secret with Jew speculators? It 
is for you to decide! It is for you to work oyt your ©wn 
salvation! It is for yaa to throw off tyranny, and show 
yourselves free men of reason and capacity! Just as the 
priests chant long prayers to cover their own iniquity, so do 
the men of government make long speeches to disguise their 
own corruption. You know you cannot !>clieve their promi.'HJS. 
Neither can you beliefe the Press, for if this is not actually 
bought by Pdroussef it is lylbed. And you ednnot trustf the 
King; ffer he is as a house divided against itself which must 
fall! Slave of his own jxissiSns, and duped by women, w’hat 
Is he but a burden to the State? Justice and power, should 
be on the side of kings,—but the days are come when selfc 
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interest and money can even buy a throne! O men, O 
women, roii^e up your hearts and minds to work for yourselves, 
to redress wrongs,—*to save your country ! Rouse up in your 
t]jousands, and with your toil-worn hands pull down the 
pillars of iniquity and vice that overshadow and (Jfirken the 
landj Fight against the insolent pride of wealth which strives 
to ?rush the poor; rouse, rouse ^our hearts! — opgn your 
eyes and see\he evils which arfi gathering thick upon us!— 
dhd lik^ the lightnings pent up in yonder clouds, leap forth 
in flame and thunder, and clear the air! ” 

5\ burst of frantic acclamation from the crowd followed this 
wild harangue, and while the loud roar of voices yet echoed 
aloft, a band of armed police came into view, marching steadily 
up fr^tm the lower streets of the city. Sergius Thord smiled 
as he saw them approach. 

“ Yonder conies the Law ! •he^said—A few poor constables, 
badly paid, who if they could find anything better to do than 
to interfere with their fellow-men ivould be glad of other 
occupation ! Before they come any nearer, disperse yourselves, 
my friends, and so save them trouble ! Go all to your homes 
and think on my words;—or enter the Cathedral and pray, 
those who "will—but let this place be as empty of you in five 
minutes as though you never Jaad been here! Disperse,— 
and farewell 1 We shall meet again ! ” 

He leaped down\rom liis position and disappeared, and in 
obedience to his command,the crowd began to melt away with 
almost miraculous speed. Before tlw police could reach the 
centre of the square, there were only some thirty or forty people 
left, and these were quietly entering the Cathedral where the 
service for the saint whose feast-day was being celebrated was 
no\» in full and solemn progress. 

For one instant, 6n the first step of tfie great porch, Sergius 
Thoild and hi^ companion, Johan.Zegotaf met,—but making 
a rapid sign to each other with the left hand, they as^uickly 
separated,—Zegota to enter the* Cathedral, Thord to walk 
rapidly down one of* the narrowest and most unfrequented 
stjeets to the lower precincts of the city. 
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The afternoon grew darker, and the weather more depressing, 
and by the time evening closed in, *!io rain was pouring jrcrsisi- 
ently. The wind had ceased, and the thdiidcr had long since 
died away, its force drenched out by the weight of water in tljyi- 
clouds, saint’s day had ended badly for all concerned; 
—many of the children who had taken part in the procession 
had been carried home b^’their parents wet through, alfthe 
pretty white frocks and vcili of the little girlk having been 
completely soaked and spoilt by the unkind elements. A 
drearier night had seldom gloomed over this fair city of the 
southern sea, and down in the quarters of the poor, where 
men and women dwelt all huddled miserably in overcrowded 
tenements, and sin and starvation kept hideous company 
together, the streets presented as dark Und forbidding an 
aspect as the heavy skies blackly brooding above. Here and 
there a gas-lamp flared its light Upon the drawn little face of 
some child crouching asleep in a doorway, or on the pinched 
and painted features of some wretched outcast wending her 
way to the den she called ‘home.’ The loud brutal laughter 
of tdrunken men was mingled with the wailing* of half-starved 
and fretful infants, and the mean, squalid houses swarmed 
with the living sparvn of every vice and lust in the calendar 
of crime. Deep in the h<art of the so-called civilised, 
beautiful and luxurious city, this ‘quarter of the poor,’ 
the cancer of the social body throb'bcd af>d ate its destructive 
way slowly but surely on, and Sergius I'hord, who long^ to* 
lay a sharp knife against it and cut it out, for the health of 
the whole community, was as powerless as Dante in hell to 
cure the evils he witnessed. Yet it was not too much to say 
that he would have given his life to ease another’s pain,—as 
swiftly and as readily as he would have taken life without 
mercy, in the pursiflt of what he imagined to be a just 
vengeance. ‘ , * '• 

“ H8w vain, after all, is my labour!" he thought—“ How 
helpless I am to move the self-centred powers of the Government 
and the Throne ! Even were all these wretched multitudes to 
rise with me, and make havoc of the w’hole city, sliould jfe 

i 
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move so n,ach as* one step higher out of the Gehenna of 
poverty and crime ? Almost I doubt it! ” 

He walked on p&t dark open doorways, where some of the 
lyiserable inhabitants of the dens within, stood to inhale the 
fresh wet air of the rainy night His tall form was familiar 
to Biost of them,—if they were considered as wolves of 
humanity in the sight of the law, they were all faithful dogs 
to him; doiSg as he bade, ruhning where he commanded, 
fcady at any moment to assemble at any given point and burn 
and pillage, or rob and slay. There were no leaders in the 
political government,—but this one leader of the massed poor 
could, had he chosen, have burned down the city. But he 
did not choose. He had a far-sighted, clear brain,—and 
though he had sifrorn to destroy abustfs wherever he could 
find them, be moved always with caution; and his plans were 
guided, not by impulse alorX;, but by earnest consideration for 
the future. He was marked out by the police as a dangerous 
Socialist; and his movements were constantly tracked and 
dodged, but so far, he had done nOttiing which could empower 
his arrest. He was a free subject in a free country; and,pro¬ 
vided he created no open disturbance he had as much liberty 
as a mission preacher to speak in the streets to those who 
would stop to listen. He paused now in his w'alk at the door 
of one house more than commonly dingy and tumble-down in 
appearance, where a man lounged outside in his shirt-sleeves, 
smpking ^ , 

Is all well with you, Matsin ? ” he asked gently. 

“ All is well! ” answered the man called Matsin,—better 
than last night. The child is dead.” 

“ Dead! ” echoed Thord,—“ And the mother-” 

f 

Asleep! ” answered Matsin. “ I gave her opium to save 
her from madness.* • sfie was hungry, !bo—the opium fed her 
an(f made hei*forget! ” , . • 

Thord pushed him gently aside, and went into tlie house. 
There on the floor lay the nalfed body of a dead child, so 
emaciated as to be almost a skeleton; and across it, holding il>> 
close with one arm, was stretched a woman, half clothed, her 
6 
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foce hidden in her unbound dark hair, breathing tieavily in a 
drugged sleep. Great tears hlled Thord's eyes. 

“ God exists! ” he said,—“ And He can bear to look upon 
a sight like this! If 1 were God, I should hate myself for 
letting such things be! ” 

“ Perhaps He does hate Himself! ” said the man Matsin, 
who had also come in, and now looked at the scene ^th 
sullen apathy—“ That may be the cause of all 'our troubles! 
I don’t understand the ways of Gotl; or the ways ^of man 
ether. I have done no harm. I married fne woman—and 
wc had that one child. I worked hard for both. I coUld 
not get sufficient money to keep us going; I did metal work— 
very well, so I was told. * But they make it all abroad now hy 
machinery—I cannot compete. They don’t \<ant new designs 
they say—the old will serve. I do anything now that I can— 
but it is difficult You, too,—you starve with us ! ” 

“ I am poor, if that is what' you mean," said Thord,—“ but 
take all I have to-night, Alatsin—’’ and he emptied a small 
purse of silver coins into the man’s hand. “ Bury the poor 
little innocent one:—and comfort the mother when she wakes. 
Comfort her!—love her I—she needs love! I will be back 
again to-morrow.” ^ 

He strode away quickjy, an^ Matsin remained at his door 
turning over the money in his hand. 

“ He will sacrifice somethiilg he *need^ himself, for this,” 
he muttered. “Yet that is the man they say the King 
would hang if ever he g^t hold of him ! By Hfiavfen!—the 
King himself should hang first f" 

Meanwhile Sergius Thord went on, slackening his pace a 
little as he came near his own destination, a tali and narrow 
house at the end of the street, with a single light shining,in 
one of the upper windows. There waS a, gas-lamp some few 
paces off, and undet thjs stood a man reading, or trying to 
read, a jpewspaper by its flickering glare. Thord glanced at 
him wiih some suspicion—the stranger was too near his own 
;lodging for his pleasure, for he was always,,on his guard against 
«|Mes. Approaching more closely, he saw that though the ma^ 
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was shabbily attired in a rough pilot suit, much the worse for 
wear, he nevertheless had the indefinable look and bearing of 
a gentleman. Acting on impulse, as he often did, Thord 
^oke to him. 

“ A rough night for reading by lamplight, my friend! ” he said. 

TJie man looked up, and smiled. _ * 

•Yes, it is, rather! But I have tnly just got the evening 
I paper.” • * • 

• “ Any special news ? ” 

“ No—only tRis—” and he pointed to a bold headline— 
“The King versus The Jesuits.” 

“ Ah! ” said Thord, and he studied the’ looks and bearing 
of the stranger with increasing curiosity. “What do you 
thin^ of it ? ” * • 

“ What do I think ? May I ask, without offence, what you 
think ? ” • 

“ I think,” s<ud Thord slowl^, “ that the King has for once 
in his life done a wise thing.” . 

“ ‘ For once in his life ! ’ ” repeated the stranger dubiously— 
“ Then I preshme your King is, generally speaking, a foolj* ” 

“ If you are a subject pf his—” began Thord slowly- 

“ Thank Heaven,^ I am not! I am a mere wanderer— a 
literary loafer — a student of, men ^ and manners. I read 
books, and I write them too,—this will perhaps explain the 
eccentricity of my Behavibur in* trying to read under die lamp¬ 
light in the rain ! ” ^ 

He. smilRd again, and the smil^ was irresistibly pleasant. 
Something about him attracted Thord, and after a pause he 
asked: 

“ If you are, as you say, a wanderer and a stranger in this 
toiKn, can I he of service fo you ? ” 

“ You are very kind f” said the othen turning a pair of deep, 
dark, grey meflitative eyes upon jiinv—“kAnd I am infinitely 
obliged to you for the suggestion.. -But I really wantinothing. 
As a matter of fact, I am wafting for two friends of mine 
who have just gone into one of the foul and filthy habitations 
here, to see what they can do for a suddenly bereaved family. 
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The husband and father fell dead in the* street before our 
eyes,—and those who picked him up said he was drunk, but 
it turned out that he was merely stan’ed,— merely! —you under¬ 
stand ? Merely starved! We found his home,—and the pocy 
widow is wailing and weeping, and the children are crying for 
food. I confess irjyself quite unable lo bear the sight, an^ so 
I have ^ent all the money I had about me to help them^for 
to-night at least. By my’ faith, they are moSt hopelessly, 
incurably miserable!'' 

“Their lot is exceedingly common in these quarters,’'said 
Thord, sorrowfully. “Day after day, night after night, men, 
women and children toil, suffer and die here without ever 
knowing what it is to have one hour-of free fresh air, one day 
of rest and joy! Yec this is a great city,—and we live-in a 
civilised country^! ” He smiled bitterly, then added—“ You 
have done a good action ; and yoif need no thanks, or I would 
thank you; for my life’s work lies among these wretched poor, 
and I am familiar with their tragic histories. Good-night! ” 

“ Pray do not go ! ” said the stranger suddenly—“ I should 
like^o talk to you a little longer, if you have no objection. Is 
there not some place near, where we can go out of this rain 
and have a glass of wine together ? ” 

Sergius Thord stood iiyesolufe,—gazing at him, half in liking, 
half in distrust 

“ Sir,” he said at last, “ I do* not kbow )\8n —and you do not 
know me. If I told you my namq, you w’ould probably ^lot 
seek my company I ” c 

“Will you tell it?” suggested the stranger cheerfully— 
“ Mine is at your service—Pasquin Leroy. I fear my fame as 
an author has not reached your ears ! ” 

Thord shook his head. • 

4 

“ No. I have never^ieard of you. AiitT probably you have 
never heard of me. *Myriiayie is Sergius 'I'hord.®' • 

“Serous Thord !” echoed the stranger; “Now that is 
truly remarkable 1 It is a hippy coincidence that we should 
ijave met to-night. I have just seen your name in this very 
paper which you caught me reading—see!—the next Iiecding 
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under that conceftiing the King and the Jesuits—‘Thord^s 
Rabble/ Are not you that same Thord ? ” 

“lam!” said 'fhord proudly, his eyes shining as he took 
yie paper and perused quickly the few flashy lines which 
described the crowd outside the Cathedral that afternoon, and 
set him down as a crazy Socialist, and distqrber of the peace, 
“ j^nd the ‘ rabble ’ as this scribbling* fool calls it, is th^ greater 
part of this city’s population. Tfie King may intimidate his 
t/ourt; •but I, Sergius Thord, with my ' rabble ’ can intimidate 
both.Court undoing ! ” 

He drew himself up to his full majestic heiglit—a noble 
figure of a man with his fine heroic head and eagle-like glance 
of eye,—and he^who had called himself Pasquin Leroy, suddenly 
hel(J out his hand. * 

“ Let me sec more of you, Sergius Thord ! ” he said,—“ You 
are the very man for mft! ^They say in this paper that 
you spoke to a great multitude outside the Cathedral this 
afternoon, and interfered with the religious procession; they 
also say you are the head of a Society called the Revolutionary 
Comniittee;—now let me work for you in some departjnent 
of that business 1 ” 

“ Let you work for me?” echoed Thord astonished—“But 
how ? ” • • 

“In this way — ” replied the other—“I write Social¬ 
istic works, — anS. for *this ^use have been expelled from 
my native and surroundings. I have a little money— 

and some influence,—and I ^ill devote both to your Cause, 
Will you take me, and trust me?” 

Thord caught his extended hand, and looked at him with a 
kind of fierce intentness. 

• “ Vou mean it?” he said in thrilling tones—“You mean it 
positively and trufy?” • 

Positive!^ and truly ! ” said L#roy—•If you are working to 
remedy the frightful evils abounding in this wretched quarter 
of the poor, I will help you 1 * If you are striving to destroy 
rank abuses, I ask nothing better than to employ my pen in 
•your service. I will get work on the Press here—I will do all 
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I can to aid your purposes and carry out your intention ^ 
have no master, so am free to do as I like; and I will di 

’ ^ 3te 

m)'self to your service so long as you think I can be ot 

use to you." 

“ Wait! ” said Thord—“ You must not be carried away 
sudden generous impulse, simply because you have witne!^^^ 
one scene of the continual’ misery that is going on here da»i>. 
To belong to our Committee means much more than you at 
present realise, and involves an oath which you may.not be' 
willing to take! And what of the friends you spoke of? ” 

They will do what I do,” replied Leroy—“ They share m'y 
fortunes—likewise ray opinions;—and here they come,—so 
they can speak for themselves,” this, as two men emerged from 
a dark street on the left, and came full into the lamplight’s 
flare—“ Axel Regor, Max Graub—come hither! Fortune has 
singularly favoured us to-night! Let me present to you my 
friend —” and he emphasised the word, “Sergius Thord !” 

Both men started ever so slightly as the introduction was 
performed, and Thord looked at them with fresh touches of 
suspicion here and there lurking in his mind. ' But he was 
brave; and having once proceeded in a given direction was 
not in the habit of turning back. He therefore saluted both 
the new-comers with gravp courtesy. 

“ I trust you I ” he then said curtly to I^croy, “ and I tliink 
you will not betray my trust, if yoii do, it will be the worse 
for you!” 

His lips parted in a slight sinister smile, and the two who 
were respectively called Axel Regor and Max Graub, exchanged 
anxious glances. But I^eroy showed no sign of hesitation or 
alarm. 

“Your warning is quite unnecessary, Sergius Thord,” he 
said,—“I pledge you nty w'ord with my friendship—and my 
word is my bond! IVillalsg hold myself respoiisible for my 
companions.” 

Thord bent his head in silent recognition of this assurance. 

“T’aen follow me, if such is your desire,” he said—" Re¬ 
member, there is yet time to go in another direction, and to% 
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see me no more; but if you once do cist*in your lot with 
mine the tie between us is indissoluble ! ” 

He paused, as thbugh exjjecting some recoil or hesitation 
oii the part of those to whom he made this statement, but 
none came. He therefore strode on, and they followed, till 
arriving at the door of the tall, narrow house, wheA the light 
in the highest window gleamed like a^ignal, ’he opened it with 
a small key afld entered, holding ft back courteously*for his 
tllree new companions to enter with him. They did so, a’^d 
he closed the <loor. At the same moment the light was 
extinguished in the upper window, and the outside of the 
house became a mere wall of dense blackness in the driving 
rain. 



CHAPTER VH 

TJ/K JIJKALISI'S 

U p a long uncarpcted flight of stairs, and into a large lofty 

room on the second storey, 'I'hord led the way for his 

newly-found disciples to follow. It was very dark, and they 

had to feel the step? as they went, their guiote offering npither 

explanation nor apology for the Cimmerian shades of gloom. 

Stumbling on hands and knees they spoke not a word; though 

once Max Graub uttered soinething like an oath in rough 

German; but a whisper from Leroy rebuked and silenced him, 

and they pursued their difficult ascent until, arriving at the 

room mentioned, they found themselves in the company of 

about fifteen to twenty men, all sitting round a table under 

two flaring billiard lamps, suspended crookedly from the 

ceiling. As Thord entered, ^ these men all rose, and gave 

him an expressive sign of greeting with the left hand, the 

same kind of gesture which' had passed^ between him and 

Zegota on the Cathedral steps in the moriiing. 2^gota himself 

was one of their number.j. There was also another personage 

in the room who did not rise, and who gave no sign whatever. 

This was a woman, who sat in the embrasure of a closed and 

shuttered window with her back to the whole company. It 

was impossible to say whether she ’was young or old, plain or 

handsome, for she was .enveloped in a long black cloak which 

wraped her from sfeoul^er to heel. All thatlcould beodis- 

tinguisl^ftd of her was the w^ite nape of her neck, and a great 

twist of dead gold hair. Hef presence awakened the liveliest 

interest in Pasquin Leroy, who found ij impossible to avoid 

nudging his companions, and whispering— , * 
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“ A woman! B/ Heaven, this drama becomes interesting! ” 

But Axel Regor and Max Graub were seemingly not disposed 
to levity, and they offered no response to their lighter minded 
comrade beyond va^ue hasty side-looks of ajarm, which ap¬ 
peared to amuse him to an extent that threatened to jgo beyond 
the ^limits of caution. Sergius Thord, however, saw nothing 
of their interchange of glances /or the moment,—he h£|d other 
business to settle. Addressing himself at once to the men 
assembled, he sajfl .— 

“ Friends and brothers ! I bring you three new associates! 

I have not sought them; they have sought me. On their 
own heads be their destinies ! They offer their names to the 
Revolutionary Committee, and their services to our Cause!” 

A*low murmur of approbation from fhc company greeted 
this announcement. Johan Zegota advanced a little in front 
of all the rest. • ^ 

“ Every man is welcome to serve us who will serve us faith¬ 
fully,” he said. “ But who are these new comrades, Sergius 
Thord ? ^^^hat are they ? ” 

“ That they must declare for themselves,” said Thord, taking 
a chair at the head of the table which was evidently his accus¬ 
tomed place—“ Put them through their examination ! ” 

He seated himself with the Jir of a king, his whole aspect 
betokening an authority^that would not be trifled with or 
, gainsaid. 

Gott in^immcl!" • 

This exclamation burst suddenly from the lips of the man 
called Max Graub. 

“What ails you?” said Thord, turning full upon him his 
glittering eyes that flashed ferocity from under their shaggy 
brbws—“ Are you afraid ? ” 

“ Afraid ? Not 'l! ” protested GrJub—“ But, gentlemen, 
thiifk amomdht! You speak of .putting us—myself and my 
friends—through an examination! Why should you*examine 
us? We are three poor adventurers—what can we have to 
tell ? ” , 

• “ Much, I should imagine ! ” retorted Zegota—“ Adventurers 
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are not such without adventures! Your white hairs testify to 
some experience of life.” ^ 

“ My white hairs—white hairs! ” exclaimed Graub, when 
a touch from A||el Regor apparently recalled something to hrs 
mind for be began to laugh—“True, gentlemen 1 Very true! 
I had forgotten!' I have had some adventures and Lpme 
experietces 1 My good frjend there, Pasquin ^roy, has also 
had adventures and experiences,—so have we all! Myself, I 
am a poor German, grown old in the servicq of a bad king'! 
I have been kicked out of that service—Ach !—^just for tellipg 
the truth; which is very much the end of all truth telling, is it 
not? Tell lies,—^and kings will reward you and make you rich 
and great!—but tell truth, and see what thf kings will give 
you for it! Kicks, and no halfpence! Pardon ! I interrupt 
this so pleasant meeting I ” 

All the men present looked "at him curiously, but said 
nothing in response to his outburst. Johan Zegota, seating 
himself next to Sergius Thord, opened a large parchment 
volume that lay on the table, and taking up a ^pen addressed 
himuelf to Thord, saying— 

“Will you ask the questions, or shall I ? ” 

“ You, by all means! Proceed in the usual manner.” 
Whereupon Zegota began.—* 

“ Stand forth, comrades! ” , ^ ’ 

The three strangers advanced. 

“ Your names ? Each one answer separately, please! ” • 

“ Pasquin Leroy! ” * . * 

“ Axel Regor! ” 

“ Max Graub 1 ” 

“ Of what nationality, Pasquin Leroy ? ’ 

Leroy smiled. “ Truly I claim none! ” he said ; “ I Was 
bom a slave.” 

*‘Aslave!^’ • • • 

The >^ords were repeated iri tones of astonishment round the 
room. 

“Why, yes, a slave!” repeated Leroy‘quietly. “Y 9 U liave 
heard of black slaves,—^have you not heard of white ones too»? 
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There are countries •still, where men purchase other men of 
their own blood and colour j—^tyrannous governments, which 
force such men to work for them, chained to one particular 
pla(ip till they die. I am one of tjiose,—though escaped for 
the present. You can ask me more of my country if jou will; 
but a slave has no country save that of his .master. If you 
care at all for my services, you will spare me further exapiina- 
tion on this subject! ” * 

Zegota looked enquiringly at Thord. 

“We will pass that question,” said the latter, in a low 
tone. 

Zegota resumed— 

“ You, Axel Recor—are you a slave too?” 

AxeWRegor smiled languidly. • 

“No! I am what is called a free-born subject of the 
realm. I do what I like, th(9ugh not always how I like, or 
when I like 1 ” 

“ And you. Max Graub ? ” 

“ German ! ” said that individual firmly; “ German to the 
backbone—Socialist to the soul!—and an enemy of all ruUjjjg 
sovereigns,—particularly the one that rules me I ” 

Thord smiled darkly. 

“ If you feel inclined to jest, ^%ix G^fiub, I must warn you 
that jesting is net suited to the immediate moment.” 

^ “Jesting! 1 never was*more*in earnest in my life!” de¬ 
clared Graub,^—“^\'hy have J left my native country? Merely 
because it is governed by Kaiser Wilh*lm ! ” 

Thord smiled again. 

“The subject of nationality seems to excite all three of 
yoTi,” he said, “ and though we ask you the question pro forma, 

• I 

it is »iot absolutely necessary that we should know from whence 
you come. We reqiSre your names, and your oath of fealty; 
but bfefore binc^ng yourselves, I wjjl lead^ou our laws, and 
the rules of membership for this Society; rules to which, if 
you join us, you are expected to* conform.” 

“ Supppse, for the sake of argument,” said Pasquin Leroy,— 
that after hearing the rules we found it wisest to draw back ? 
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Suppose my friends,—if not myself,—wefe disinclined to join 
your Society;—what would happen ? ’ I 

As he asked the question a curious silence feh upon the 
company, and all eyes were turned upon the speaker. iTljpre 
was a dead pause for a moment, and then Thord replied slowly 
and with emphasis ;— r 

“I^othing would happen save this,—that you would be 
bound by a solemn oath never to reveal what you had heard 
or seen here to-night, and that you would from henceforth 
be tracked every day and hour of your life by those who 
would take care that you kept your oath! ” 

“You see!” exclaimed Axel Regor excitedly, “There is 
danger-” 

“Danger? Of what?” asked Pasquin Leroy coldly;— 
“ Of death ? Each one of us, and all three of us would fully 
merit it, if we broke our word ! Gentlemen both ! ”—and he 
addressed his two companions, “ If you fear any harm may 
come to yourselves through joining this Society, pray withdraw 
while there is yet time ! My own mind is made up ; I intend 
tc^ become familiar with the work of the Revolutionary Com¬ 
mittee, and to aid its cause by my personal service! ” 

A loud murmur of applause came from the company. Axel 
Regor and Max Graub glari:ed at Leroy, and saw in his face 
that his decision was unalterable. 

“Then we will work for the Cause, also,” said Max Grauh 
resignedly. “What you determine upon, we ijhall do, shall 
we not. Axel?” » 

Axel Regor gave a brief assent. 

Seipus Thord looked at them all straightly and keenly. 

“ You have finally decided ? ” 

“ We have! ” replied Leroy. “ We will enrol ourselves 
as your a.ssociates af once.” 

Whereupon Joffan ^^egota rose from his place, and un- 
, locking an iron safe which stood in one corner of the 
room, took out a roll of parchment and handed it to Thord, 
. who, unfolding it, read in a clear though low yoice the 
following:— 
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“We, the Revolutionary Committee, ar?; organised as a 
Brotherhood, bound by all the ties of life, death, and 
our common huifianity, to destroy the abuses, and redress 
^ the evils, which self-seeking and tyrannous Governments 
impose upon the suffering poor. 

bind ourselves to resist all such® laws as 
may fn any degree interfere with the •reasonable, intellectual, 
and spiritual frtedom of man or wflman. 

Seconily: AVe swear to agitate against all forms of undue 
and excessive taxation, w'hich, while scarcely affecting the 
rich* make life more difficult and unendurable to the poor. 

Thirdly: We protest against the domination of priest¬ 
craft, and the secret methods which are employed by the 
Church to obtairT undue influence in Governmental matters. 

Fourthly: We are determined to stand firmly against 
the entrance of foreign competitors in the country's trade and 
business. All heads and ruling companies of firms employing 
foreigners instead of native workmen, are marked out by us 
as traitors, and are reserved for traitors’ punishment. 

Fifthly: W£ are sworn to exterminate the existing worth¬ 
less Government, and to replace it by a working body of 
capable and intelligent men, elected by the universal vote 
of the entire country. Such elt^ptions^ must take place freely 
and openly, and.no secret influence shall be used to return 
any one per.'.on^or® part/ to j)f)wer. Those attempting to 
swaj; opinio^ by bribery and corruption, will be named to 
the public, and exposed to dis^race»aiid possible death. 

Sixthly: We are resolved to unmask to the public the 
duplicity, treachery, and self interested motives of the Secretary 
of State, Carl Pdrousse. 

^^Seventhly: We are sworn to bring about such changes 
as shall elevate a Republic to supienie power, and for this' 
purpose are Solemnly pledged, t<^ dfetroy the present 
Monarchy.” 


“These,” said Sengius Thord, “are the principal objects 
ofcour Society’s work. There are other points to be considered, 


t 
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but these are sifffident for the present. X will now read the 
rules, which each member of our Brotherhood must follow 
if he would serve us faithfully.” 

He turned over another leaf of the parchment scroll^ he 
held, and continued, reading very slowly and distinctly: 

, * 

^^jRule I.—Each mewber of the Revolutionary Comfiiittee 
shall ^wear fidelity to Ae Cause, and pledge himself to 
maintain inviolable secrecy on all matters connected with 
his membership and his work for the SocScty. 

Rule 2. —No member shall track, follow, or enquire into 
the movements of any other member. 

“ Rule 3.—Once ^in every month all menibers are expected 
to meet together at a given place,'decided upon by the^Chief 
of the Committee at the previous meeting, when bii Vess 
will be discussed, and lots drawn, to determine the chi,ce 
of such members as may be fitted to perform such business. 

Rule 4.—No member ^hall be bound to give his address, 
or to state where he travels, or when or hoi^ he goes, as in 
all respects save that of his membership he is a free man. . 

Rule 5.—In this same respect of his membership, he is 
bound to appear, or toother^ise report himself once a month 
at the meeting of the Comjpittee^ Should he fail to do so 
either by person, or by letter satisfactori^ explaining hit 
absence, he will be judged as‘a traitor, and dealt‘with 
accordingly. * 

“ Rule 6.—In the event of any member being selected to 
perform any deed involving personal danger or loss to himself,- 
the rest of the members are pledged to shelter him 
the consequences of Ijis act, and to provide him with all the 
necessaries of life, ^ill his escape from harm vjs ensured and 
his saf|ty guaranteed.” 

“You have heard all now,” said Tliprd, as he laid aside 
the parchment scroll; “ Are you still willing to'^lake the oath ? ” 
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I “Entirely so!” jejoined Pasquin Leroy dieerfully; “You 
|have but to administer it” 

I Here a man, who diad been sitting in a dark corner apart 
ifrom the table, with his head buried in his hands, suddenly 
ho^ed up, showing a thin, fine, eager face, a pair of wild 
leyes, ^and a tumbled mass of dark curly hair, plentifully 
ispriilkled with grey. • 

: “Ah!” he aricd,—“Now comes‘the tragic momenf, when 

the spectators hold their breath, and the blue flame is turned 
on, and t^e man "manages the lime-light so that its radiance 
shail fall on the face of the chief actor—or Actress I And the 
bassoons and ’cellos grumble inaudible nothings to the big 
4rum ! Administer the oath, Sergius Thord ! ” 

^ A 

A sj[nile went tHe round of the company, 

“ Have you only just wakened up from sleep, Paul Zouche? ” 
asked Zegota. , 

“I never sleep,” answered Zeuche, pushing his hair back 
from his forehead “ Unless sleep compels me, by force, to 
yield to its coarse and commonplace persuasion. To lie down 
in a shirt and snore the hours away! Faugh ! Can anything 
be more gross or vulgar! Time flies so quickly, and life i/so 
short, that I cannot afford to waste any moment in such stupid , 
unconsciousness. I can drink^ W'ine, make love, and kill 
rascals—all these.occupations are much more interesting than 
sleeping. Come, Ssrgius !• Play the great trick of the even¬ 
ing ! Administer the’ oath ! ” 

A frownin^line puckeredThord’s bysws, but the expression of 
vexation was but momentary. Tliming to Leroy again he said: 

“ You are quite ready ? ” 

“ Quite,” replied Leroy. 

“^nd your friends-? ” 

Leroy smiled. “ They are ready alsoi ” 

Tl^re followed a pause. Then Th^rd sailed in a clear low 
tone— * ^ 

“ Lotys ! ” • 

The woman sitting, in the embrasure of the window rose, 
an^ tunflng round fully confronted all the men. Her black 
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cloak falling back on either side, disclosed her figure robed 
in dead white, with a scarlet sash binding her waist. Her 
face, pale and serene, was not beautiful'; yet beauty was sug¬ 
gested in every feature. Her eyes seemed to be half closed 
in a drooping indifference under the white lids, which were 
fringed hfeavily with dark gold lashes. A sculptor might have 
said, that whatever claim to beauty she had was contained in 
the proud poise of her thioat, and the bounteous curve of her 
bosdm, but though in a manner startled by her appearance, 
the three men who had chanced upon this night’s adventure 
were singularly disappointed in it. They had somehow ex¬ 
pected that when that mysterious cloaked feminine figure 
turned round, a vision of dazzling beauty would be disclosed; 
and at the first glance there was notliing ^\'VUlteve^ about this 
woman that seemed particularly worthy of note. She was not 
young or old—possibly between ilwenty-eight and thirty. She 
was not tall or short ; she was merely of the usual medium 
height,—so that altogether she was one of those provoking 
individuals, who not seldom deceive the eye at first sight by 
those ordinary looks which veil an cxtraordinai^ personality. 

%he stood like an automatic figure, rigid and silent,—till 
Sergius Thord signed to his three new associates to advance. 
Then with a movement, rabid as a flash of lightning, she 
suddenly drew a dagger from her scarlet girdle, and held it 
out to them. Nerved as he was‘-to nftet danger, Pasquin 
Leroy recoiled slightly, while his two companions started as 
if to defend him. As^she saw this, the woman raised her 
drooping eyelids, and a pair of wonderful eyes shone forth, 
dark blue as iris-flowers, while a faint scornful smile lifted the 
comers of her mouth. But she said nothing. 

“There is no cause to fear!” said Sergius Thord, glancing 
with a touch of derision in his looks from one to the other, 
“ Lotys is the witness pf all our vows! Swear now aft'jr me 
upon t]|is drawn dagger which she holds,—lay your right hands 
here upon the blade! ” • 

Thus adjured, Pasquin Lefoy approached, and placed his 
right hand upon the shining steel. 
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I swear in the name of God, and in the’presence of Lotys, 
that I will faithfully work for the Cause of the Revolutionary 
Committee,—and thit I will adhere to its rules and obey its 
coqjimands, till all shall be done that is destined to be done! 
And may the death I deserve come suddenly upon me if ever 
I break my vow! ” . » _ • 

Slowly and emphatically Pasquin* Leroy repeated this 
formula after Sergius Thord, and fiis two companions did 
thfe same„ though perhaps less audibly. This ceremony per¬ 
formed, the woman called Lotys looked at them steadfastly, 
an(f the smile that played on her lips changed from scorn 
to sw'eetness. The dark blue iris-coloured eyes deepened in 
lustre, and flashed brilliantly from under their drowsy lids,— 
a rosy»flush tinted the clear paleness of her skin, and like a 
statue warming to life she became suddenly beautiful. 

“ You have sworn .bravely ! ” she said, in a low thrilling 
voice. “ Now, sign and seal! ” * 

As she spoke she lifted her bare left arm, and pricked it 
with the point of the dagger. A round, full drop of blood 
like a great ru6y welled up on the white skin. All the men 
had risen from their places, and were gathered about her;— 
this ‘ taking of the oath ’ was evidently the dramatic event of 
their existence as a community, t ^ 

“ The pen, Sergius! ’* she said. 

, Thord apnroacheS.with *a whife unused quill, and a vellum 
scroll on whj^h the names,of all,^e members of the Society 
were written in ominous red. He handed these writing imple¬ 
ments to Leroy. 

“ Dip your pen here,” said Lotys, pointing to the crimson 
drop on her arm, and eyeing him still with the same half-sweet, 
half doubting smile—“ But when the quill is full, beware that 
you write no treacheSry!,” • • 

Fdr one sectfcd Leroy appeared ,to Jiesifete. He was singu¬ 
larly unnerved by the glances of those dark blue eye§, which 
like searchlights seemed to perfbtrate into every nook and 
cranny ^f his soul. But his recklessness and love of adventure 
having led him* so far, it was now too late to retract or to 
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reconsider the risks he might possibly be Running. He there¬ 
fore took the quill and dipped it into the crimson drop that 
welled from that soft white flesh, 

f 

“ This is the strangest ink I have ever used! ” he ^d 
.lightly,—“but—at your command, Madame-!” 

“At iSy command,” rejoinedf®Lotys, “your use of k shall 
make^our oath indelible ! ” 

He smiled, and wrote his name boldly ‘Pasquin Leroy’ 
and held out the pen for his companions to follow hk examine. 

“Ach Gott!” exclaimed Max Graub, as he dipped^the 
pen anew into the vital fluid from a woman’s veins — “I 
write my name, Jladanie, in words of life, thanks to your 
condescension ! 

“True 1” she answered,—“And only by your own falsehood 
can you change them into words of death! ” 

Signing his name ‘ Max Graub,’ he looked up and met her 
searching gaze. Something there was in the magnetic depth 
of her eyes that strangely embarrassed him, for he stepped 
back hastily as though intimidated. Axel Regor took the pen 
from his hand, and wrote his name, or rather scrawled it 
carelessly, almost impatiently,—showing neither hesitation nor 
repugnance to this unusual method of subscribing a document. 

“You are acting oi\ compulsion!” said Lotys, addressing 
him in a low tone; “Your compliance is-in obedience to 

' some other command than burs ! * And-^-you will do wel^ 

: to remain obedient! ” ■ , c • 

Axel Regor gave hert an amazed glance,—but she paid no 
heed to it, and binding her arm with her Jccrchief, let her long 
white sleeve fall over it. 

a 

“ So, you are enrolled among the sons of my blood! ” she 
said, *‘So are you bound to me and mine!” She mSved 
. to the further end of fhe table and stood there looking round 
upon them all, A^aimth*,' slow, sweet, halfflisdainful*smile 
, irr?idiated her features. “Well children!—what else remains 
to do? What next? What next can there be but drink— 
smoke—talk! Man’s three most cherished amusen^nts! ” 

She sat down, throwing back her heavy cloak on eiihei skio 

- ^ I • » 
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of her. Her hair had come partly unbound, and noticing a 
tress of it falling on her shoulder, she drew out the comb 
and let it fall altogether in a mass of gold-brown,' like the 
tint of a dull autumn leaf, flecked here and there with amber. 
Catcliing it dexterously in one hand, she. twisted it^up again 
in a ^eose knot, thrusting the comb carelessly, through. 

“ Drink—smoke—talL Sergius ! ” she repeated, still spiling; 
“Shall I ring?’’ * 

*Sergiu» Thord ^tood looking at her irresolutely, with the 
hal|-angry, half-pleading expression of a chidden child. 

“As you please, Lotysl” he answered. Whereupon she 
pressed an invisible spring under the table, which set a bell 
ringing in some ^ower quarter of the house. 

“ Pftsquin Leroy, Axel Regor, Max Giuub I ” she said— . 
“Take your places for to-night beside me—new-comers are 
always thus distinguished! 'An^ all of you sit down! You 
are grouped at present like hungry wolves waiting to spring. 
But j’ou are not really hungry, e.xcept for something which 
is not food! And you are not waiting for anything except 
for jjcrmission to talk ! I give it to you—talk, children! 
Talk yourselves hoarse! It will do you good! And I will 
personate supreme wisdom by listening to you in silence!” 

A kind of shamed laugh weift round the company,—then 
followed the scuffling of feet, and grating of chairs against 
^he floor, and presently the table was completely surrounded, 
the men sittpg close up together, and Sergius Thord occupy¬ 
ing his place at their head. . • 

When they were all seated, they formed a striking assembly 
of distinctly marked personalities. There were very few mean 
types among them, and the stupid, half-vague and languid* 
cxi?rcssion of the modern loafer or ‘do nothing’ creature, 
who just for lack of useful work plot^ mischief, was not to 
be s?en on an/ of their countenances? ^ certain moroseness 
and melancholy seemed to broody like a delayed storift among 
them, and to cloud the very atmosphere they breathed, but 

«. I 

apart fipm this, intellectuality was the dominant; spirit sug¬ 
gested by their outward looks and bearing. Plebeian faces 

' . i I . ' J " . 
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and vulgar manners are, unfortunately, *not rare in repre- 
sentative gatherings of men whose opinions are allowed to 
sway the destinies of,nations, and it was strange to see a 
group of individuals who were sworn to upset existing l#w 
and government so distinguished by refined and even noble 
appearance. Their clothes were shabby,—their aspect ccitainly 
betok^ed long suffering*and contention with want and poverty, 
but they were, taken all together, a ^t of men who, if they 
had been members of a recognised parliament or senafb, 
would have presented a fine collection of capable heads^to 
an observant painter. As soon as they were gathered round 
the table under the presidency of Sergius Thord at one end, 
and the tranquil tolerance of the mysterious Lotys at the 
other, they broke through the silence and reserve which 
they had carefully maintained till their three new comrades 
had been irrevocably enrolled among them, and conversa¬ 
tion went on briskly. The topic of ‘The King versus the 
Jesuits,’ was one of the first they touched upon, Sergius 
Thord relating for the benefit of all his associates, how he 
ha4 found Pasquin Leroy reading by lamplight the new's- 
paper which reported his Majesty’s refusal to grant any 
portion of Crown lands to the priests, and which also spoke 
of ‘ Thord’s Rabble.’ , • 

“ Here is the paper! ” said Leroy, as he heard the narration; 
“Whoever likes to keep it eSn do*so, asi a mernento of my^ 
introduction to this Society ! ” , 

And he tossed it lightly on the table. 

“ Good! ” exclaimed Paul Zouche j “ Give it to me, and 
I will cherish it as a kind of birthday card! What a rag 
ilt is! ‘Thord’s Rabble’ eh! Sergius, what have you been 
doing that this little flea of an editor should jump out of ^is 
ink-pot and bite you ? * Does he hurt much ? ” 

“ Hurt! ” Thord ftiughedt aloud. “ If I hadVnoney enhugh 
to pay the man ten gold'^-n coins a week where his present 
employer gives him five, lie would dance to any tune I 
whistled! ” • 

“ Is that so ? ” asked Leroy, with interest. 
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“ Do you not know that it is so ? ” rejoined Thord. “ You 
tell me you write Sgcialistic worksr—you should, know some¬ 
thing concerning Press.’', ■ - V.^ >• 

<>‘Ah!” said Max Graub, nodding his head sagely, “He 
does know much, but not all! It would need mo^ penetra¬ 
tion ^an even he possesses, to know-all! Alas!—my friend 
was never a popular writer , • 

“ Like myself! ” exclaimed Zouche, “ I am not popular^ 
and I never slujjl be. But I know how to make myself 
repjited as a great genius, and all the very respectable literary 
men are beginning to recognise me as such. Do you know 
why ? ” 

“Because you^drink more than is good for you, my poor 
ZoucHfe I ” said Lotys tranquilly; “ That *is one reason ! ” 

“ Hear her ! ” cried Zouche,—“ Does she not always, like 
the Sphinx, propound enigtfias] Lotys,—little, domineering 
Lotys, why in the name of Heaven should I secure recognition 
as a poet, through drunkenness ? " 

“Because yopr vice kills your genius,” said Lotys; “There¬ 
fore you are quite safe! If you were less of a scamp yju 
would be a great man,—perhaps the greatest in the country! 
That would never do ! Your rivals would never forgive you I 
But you are a hopeless rascal* incapable of winning much 
honour; and so yop are jompassionately recognised as sorae- 
Jsody who niight do -something if he only would—that is all, 
my Zouche \ You are an* excellent after-dinner topic with 
those who are more successful than ^'ourself; and that is the 
only fame you will ever win, believe me! ” ; 

“Now by all the gods and goddesses!” cried Paul—“I do 
protest-” 

‘^After supper, Zouche! ” interrupted Lotys, as the door 
of the room opened, and a man entered, bearing a tray 
loaded with various eatables, jugs df beer, and bottles of 
spirituous liquors,—“ Protest as jpmch as you like thA,—but 
not just now I ” 

And with quick, deft hands she helped to set the board. 
None of the men offered to assist her, and Leroy watching 
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- her, felt a sudden sense of annoyance that this woman should 
seem, even for a moment, to be in the jposilion of a servant 
', to them all. 

“ Can I do nothing for you ? ” he said, in a low tone—“ ^Vl^y 
should yqij wait upon us ? ” 

“Why indeed 1” she answered—“Except that you are*jll by 
naturae awkward, and do pot know how to waij properly upon 
yourselves! ” 

Her eyes had a gleam of mischievous moejeery in them ; and 
Leroy was conscious of an irritation wliich he could scarcely 
explain to himself. Decidedly, he thought, this Lotys was an 
unpleasant woman. She was ‘extremely plain,’ so he mentally 
declared, in a kind of inward huflT,—though^e was bound to 
concede that now and then she h.ad a very beautiful, Ulmost 
inspired expression. After all, why should she not set out jugs 
and bottles, and loaves of brt^d, and hunks of ham and checsf: 
before these men ? She was probably in their pay ! Scarcely 
had this idea flashed across his mind than he was ashamed of 
it. This Lotys, whoever she might actually Jac, was no paid 
hireling; there w^as something in her every look and action 
that set her high above any suspicion that she would accept 
the part of a salaried comedienne in the Socialist farce. 
Annoyed with himself, though he knew not why, he turned his 
gaze from her to the man why had^brougljt in the supper,—a 
hunchback, who, notwithstanding his deformity, was powei# 
fully built, and of a countenance which, marked fts it wa^ with 
the drawn pathetic loolf of long-continued physical suffering, 
was undeniably handsome. His large brown eyes, like tho.se 
of a faithful dog, followed every movement of IvOtys with 
anxious and wistful affection, and I.firoy, noticing this, began 
to wonder whether she was his wife or daughter? Or wa?she 
related in either these w-ays to Sergius Xhord? His re¬ 
flections were interruj-ted by a slight touch from Max braub 
who was peated next to him, 

“\Mll you drink with these fellows?” said Graub, in a 
cautious whisper—“Ex[iect to be ill, it you dc!” • 

M ^u shall prescribe for me! ” answered Leroy in tho satne 
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low tone—“I failHfully promise to call fti*your assistance! 
But drink with them I n|ust, and will 1 ” 

Graub gave a shot? sigl^ a shrug, and said no more. The 
hiwchback was going the round of the table, filling tall glasses 
with light Bavarian beer. 

“Where is the little Pequita?” asked Zguche, addressing 
him—“ Have you sent her to bed already, Sholto ? ” ^ 

Sholto looked timorously roun(f till he met the bright 
re’assuring' glanc^ of Lotys, arid then he replied hesitat¬ 
ingly— 

“ Yes .—no- 1 have not sent the little one to bed;— 

she returned from her work at the theatre, tired out—quite 
tired out, poor cjjild ! She is asleep now.” i 

“ Ha ha! A few years more, and she'will not sleep! ” said 

Zouche—“ Once in her teens-” 

“Once in her teens, she leaves the theatre and comes 
to me,” said Lotys, **And you will see very little of her, 
Zouche, and you will know less! That vrill do, Sholto! 
Good-night! ” ^ x 

“Good-night!” returned the hunchback — “I*hank jou, 
Madame! I thank you, gentlemen!” 

And with a slight salutation, not devoid of grace, he left 
the room. • , 

Zouche was sulky, and pushing aside his glass of beer, 

I poured out for himself* some* strong spirit from a bottle 
instead. • • 

“You do not favour me to-night,<Lotys,” he said irritably— 
“ You inteirupt and cross me in everything I say! ” 

“Is it not a woman’s business to interrupt and cross a 
man?” queried Lotys, with a laugh,—“As I have told you 
b<?fore, Zouche, I will not have Sholto worried ! ” 

“ Who woiTies him ? ” grumbled Zoilthe—“ Not I! ” 
you ^^^you w^orry liiro o9 sonsitivo 

his daughter,” said Lotys;—‘‘Why can you not ieave the 
child alone ? Sholto is an Englishman,” she explained, turning 
to Pajquin Leroy ind his companions—“His history is a 
Strange one enough. He is the rightful heir to a large estate 
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in England, but fie'was born deformed. His father hated him, 
and preferred the second son, who was straight and handsome. 
So Sholto disappeared.” * 

“ Disappeared! ” echoed Leroy—“ You mean-” , 

"J mean that he left his father’s house one morning, and 
never rettirned. . The clothes he wore were found floating in 
the river near by, and'it was concluded that he had been 
drowned while bathing. 'The second son, therefore, inherited 
the property ; and poor Sholto was scarcely missed > certairily 
not mourned. Meanwhile he went away, and got on board a 
Spanish trading boat bound for Cadiz. At Cadiz he found 
work, and also something that sweetened work—love! He 
marri0 a pretty Spanish girl who adored him, and—as often 
happens when lovers rejoice too much in their love—she died 
after a year’s happiness. Sholto is all alone in the world with 
the little child his Spanish wife left him, Pequita. She is only 
eleven years old, but her gift of dancing is marvellous, and 
she gets employment at one of the cheap theatres here. If an 
influential^anager could see her performance, she might coin 
raijney.” ~ * 

“ The influential manager would probably cheat her,” said 
Zouche,—“Things are best left alone. Sholto is content! ” 
“Are you content?”, askci Johan Zegota, helping himself 
from the bottle that stood near him. 

“ I ? Why, no ! I should*not bS herq Tf I were! ” ^ 

“ Discontent, then, is your chief jjond of unioii,?” said Axel 
Regor, beginning to take*part in the conversation. 

“ It is the very knot that ties us all together! ” said Zouche 
with enthusiasm.—“ Discontent is the mother of progress! 
Adam was discontented with the Garden of Eden,—and found 
a whole world outside its gates ! ” • 

“ He took Eve with4iim to keep up the sickness of dissatis¬ 
faction,” said ZegoA ; ‘4 There would certainly have bedh no 
progresi without Aer 1 ” 

“ Pardon,—Cain was the Aue Progressivist and Reformer,” 
putrin Graub; “ Some, fine sentiment of the Garden of Eden 
was in . his blood, which impelled him to offer up a vegetable 
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sacrifice to the Deity, whereas Abel had 'alteady committed 
murder by slaying lambs. According, to the legend, God pre- * 
ferred the ‘ savour ’ cfF the lambs, so perhaps,—who knows!— 
thg idea that the savour of Abel might be equally agreeable 
to Divine senses induced Cain to kill him as a special 
‘youugling.’ This was a Progressive act,—a st^ beyond 
mere lambs! ” • ’ 

Everyone lahghed, except SergiilS Thord. He ha(f fallen 
irfto a heavy, brooding silence, his head sunk on his breast, 
his wild hair fallfiig forward like a mane, and his right hand 
clenched and resting on the table. 

“ Sergius ! ” called Lotys. 

He did not answer. 

“He is in on^ of his far-away moods,”—said one of the 
men next to Axel Regor,—“ It is best not to disturb him.” 

Paul Zouche, however, had no such scruples. “ Sergius ! ” 
he cried,—“ Come out of your cfoud of meditation ! Drink to 
the health of our three new comrades ! ” 

All the members of the company filled their glasses, and 
Thord, hearing the noise and clatter, looked up with a wild 

stare. * 

“ What are you doing ? ” he asked slowly;—“ I thought some¬ 
one spoke of Cain killing Abel 1^’ 

“ It was I,” said Graub—“ I spoke of it—irreverently, I 
fear,—but the stoly itsAf is irreverent. The notion that 
‘ Ged ’ shoi^d like roast meat is the height of blasphemy! ” 
Zouche burst into a violent fit of laughter. But Thord went 
on talking in a' low tone, as though to himself. 

“Cain killing Abel!” he repeated — “Always the same . 
horrible story is repeated through history — brother against 

biwther,—blood crying oiit for blood-life tom from the 

weak and helpless body—all for whai? For a little gold,~a. 
passing trifle « 6 f power! Cain killing Abel! My God, art 
Thou not yet weary of the old eternal crime! ” . ^ : 

He spoke in a semi-whispef which thrilled throu^ the 
room A momenta^ hush prevailed, and then Lotys called 
again, tfer voice softened to a caressing sweetn^ ' ^ 
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“Sergius!'* * • 

He started, and shook himself out of his reverie this time. 
^^:Raising his hand, he passed it in a vague mechanical way 
across his brow as though suddenly wakened from a dream. ^ 

“ Yes, yes! Let us drink to our three new comrades,” he 
, said, and^rose to^his feet. “To your health, friends! .And 
may you all stand firm ifi the hour of trial! ” ^ 

All the company sprang up and drained th 2 ir glasses, and 
' when the toast was drunk and they were again seated, Pasqutn 
Leroy asked if he might be allowed to return thanks. 

“I do not know',” he said with a courteous air, “whether it 
3S permissible for a newJy-cnrolled associate of this Brother¬ 
hood to make a speech on the first night of his membership,— 
but after the cordial w'elcome I and my comrades, strangers 
as we are, have received at your hands, I should like to say 
a few words—if, without breakii^ any rules of the Order, I 
may do so ” * 

“Hear, hear!” shouted Zouche, who had been steadily 
drinking for the last few moments,—“Speak on, man ! Who¬ 
ever heard of a dumb Socialist! Rant—raht! Rant and 
rave!—as I do, when the fit is on me! Do I not, Thord? 
Do I not move you even to tears ? ” 

“And laughter!” pjut int Zegota. “Hold your tongue, 
Zouche ! No other man can talk at all, if you once begin! ” 
Zouche laughed, and draiiiSd his|;lass.^* 

“True!—my genius is of an absorbing qualijy! Silence, 
gentlemen 1 Silence for*uur new comrade! * Pasquin ’ stands 

for the beginning of a jest—so we may hope he will be amus¬ 
ing,—* Leroy' stands for the king, and so we may expect him 
to be non-political! ” 




CHAPTER WII ■ 

THE king’s double 


A S Le roy rose to speak, there was a little commotion. 

]\lax Graub upset his glass, and seemed to be having 
a struggle under the table with Axel Regor. 

“What ails you?” said Leroy, glancing at his friends with 
an amazed air—“Are you quarrelling?” 

“Quarrelling!” echoed Max Graub, “Why, no—but what 
man will have his beer upset Vithout complaint ? Tell me 
that! ” 


“ You upset it!" said Regor angrily—“ I did not.” 

“You did!* letortod Graub, “and because I pushed you 
for it, jou showed me a pistol in your pocket! I object to 
be shown a pistol. So I have taken it aw'ay. Here it is!” 
and he laid the weapon on the table in front of him. 

A look of anger darkened Leroy’s brows. 

“ I was not aware.you fiarried*arms,” he said coldly. 

Sergius '■^hord noticed Ijis annoyance. 

“There is nothing remarkable in that, my friend!” he 
interposed—“\^Je all carry arms,—theie is not one of us^at 
this table wlio has not a loaded pistol,—even Lotys is no. 
exception to this rule.” 

•“Now by my word!” said Graub, “/ have no loaded 
pistol,—and I will swear Leroy is equally unarmed 1 ” 

‘•Entirely ^! ” said Leroy quietlf —**1 never suspect any 
man of evil intentions tow'ards me.” , v 

As he said thi.s, Lotys leafied forw.ird impulsively and 


stretched out her hand,—a beautiful hand, well-shaped and 
white as a white rose petal. 

*• . I IIW 
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“ I like you for t&at! ”—she said—“ It is "the natural attitude 
of a brave man ! ” • 

A slight colour wanned his bronzed skin m he took her 
hand, pressed it gMtly, and let it. go agaim 'Axel Regor 
looked deftly, k ; 

“ I do suspect every man of evil intentions! ” h» said, 
**,So ypu may all just as well know the worst of me at once! 
My experience of life has perhaps been exceptionally un- 
; pleasant j but it has taught me that as a rule no man is yofir 
friend till you have made it worth his while !^’ 

“ By favours bestowed, or favours to come ? ” queried Thord, 
smiling,—“ However, without any argument, Axel Regor, I am 
inclined to think you are right ! ” ^ 

“ Then a weapon is permissible here ? ” asked Graub. k 
“N ot only permissible, but necessary,” replied Thord. 
“As members of this Brotherhood we live always prepared 
for some disaster,—alwa)s on our guard against treachery. 
Comrades! ” and raising his voice he addressed the whole 
party. “ Lay down your arms, all at once and together! ” 

Jn one instant, as if in obedience to a military order, the 
table was lined on either side with pistols. Beside these 
weapons, there was a goodly number of daggers, chiefly of 
the small kind such as ^re us*.d in Corsic.a, encased in leather 
sheaths. Pasquin Leroy smiled as he saw Lotys lay down 
one of those tiny but deadly weapons, together with a small, 
silver-mounted pistol. , t* » 

“Forewarned is forearmed!” he said gaily;—“Madame, if 
I ever ^-offend, I shall look to you for a chappy dispatch 1 
Gentlemen, I have still to make my speech, and if you 
permit it, I will speak now,—unarmed as I am,—with all these 
little metal mouths ready to deal death upon me if I happen 
to make any observatidn which may displease yjou! ” 

, “By Heaven! Abrfcv&man!” cried Zoiifche; “Thord, 

0 % 

'you hane picked up a trump card 1 Speak, Pasquin Leroy 1 
, We will forgive you, even if you praise the King! ” 

- iieroy stood silent for a moment, as \f thinking. JSis two 
companions looked up at him once or twice m unquestionable 
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alarm and W' jnderment, but he did not appear to be conscious 
of their observation. On the contrary, some very deeply 
seated feeling seemed to be absorbing his soul,—and it was 
peiJiaps this suppressed'emotion which gave such a ,rich 
vibrating force to his accents when he at lait spoke. .' 

“Fwendsand Brothers!” he said;—“It is. difficult for one 7 
who has never experienced the three-fold sense of Liberty, 
Equality and fraternity until to-mght, to expre|^s in the, 
ri^t manner the sense of gratitude which I, a complete 
stranger to you, Teel for the readiness and cordiality of the 
welcome you have extended to me and my companions, 
accepting us without hesitation, as members of your Com¬ 
mittee, and .as a^ociates in the work of the Cause you have 
determined to maintain. It is an Ideal Cause,—I need not 
tell you that! To rescue and protect the poor from the 
tyranny of the rich and strong, was the mission of Christ when 
He visited this earth; and it would perhaps be unwise on my 
part, and discouraging to yourselves, to remind you that even 
He has failed I The strong, the selfish, and the cruel, still 
delight in oppressing their more helpless fellows, despite ^Jie 
theories of Cliristianity. And it is perfectly natural that it 
should be so, seeing that the Christian Church itself has 
become a ipere system of morttey-mijking and self-advance¬ 
ment.” ^ 

, A burst of applause int 5 Tupte& him. Eyes lightened with 
eager enthusiasm, and every face was turned towards him. 

He went on :— • 

♦ 

“ To think of the great Founder of a great Creed, and then 
to consider what His pretended followers have made of Him' 

I 

and liis teaching, is sufficient to fill the soul with the sickness < 
of despair and humiliation ! To remember that Christ came', 
to teach all men the Gospel of love,—^and to find them after..' 
eigh^n hundred years still preferring* the*Gospel of hate,-7-is 
enough to make one doubt the truth of religion altogether! 
The Divine Socialist preached a creed too good and pure for 
this worjd; and wheir we try to follow it, we are beaten back 
on all sides by th^ false conventionalities and customs of a 
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sacerdotal system* grown old in self-scckingt not in solf- 
1 sacrifice. Wete Christ to come again, the first thing He would 
' probably do would be to destroy all the churches, saying: ‘ I 
never knew you; depart from me ye that work iniquijjr! ’ 
But till He does come again, it rests with the thinkers of the 
time to protest against wrongs and abuses, even if they cannot 
destrr^ them,—to expose falsehood, even if they cannot 
utterly ty;ido its vicious work. Seeing, however, that the 
greater majority of men are banded on the^side of wealth and 
materid self-interest, it is unfortunately only a few who remain 
to work for the cause of the poor, and for such equal rights of 
justice as you—^as we—in our present Association claim to be 
most worthy of man’s best efforts. It may ^e asked by those 
outside such a FAternity as ours,—‘What do they*want? 
What would they have that they cannot obtain ? ’ I would 
answer that we want to see the end of a political system full 
of bribery and corruption,—that we desire the disgrace and 
exposure of such men as those, who, under the pretence of 
serving the country, merely line their own coffers out of the 
tajfes they inflict upon the people;—and that V we see a king 
inclined to favour the overbearing dominance of a political 
party governed by financial considerations alone,—a party 
which has no consideiyition tor the wider needs of the whole 
nation, we from our very hearts and souls desire the downfall 
of that king! ” * * . * ^ 

A lo w, deep murmur responded .to his words,-* a sound like 
the snarl of wolves, deep, fierce, and passionate. A close 
observer might perhaps have detected a sudden pallor on 
Leroy’s face as he heard this ominous growl, and an involuntary 
clenching of the hand on the part of Axel Regor. Max Graub 
looked up. • 

" Ah so, my friends'. You hate the King ? ” 

. No answer was t^uchsafied to this query, 'hie interruption 
was evWently unwelcome, all eyes being still fixed on Leroy. 
He w'ent on tranquilly: - * 

“ I repeat—that wherever and whenever a king—any king 
—voluntarily and knowingly, supports iniquity and false 
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dealing in his minisj|^ers, he lays himself'open to suspicion, 
attack, and dethronement 1 I speak with pMticular feeling on 
this point, because, apart from whatever may be the thoughts 
and opinions of those who are assembled here to-night, I have - 
a special reason of my own for hating the King! TJiat reason 
is njarked on rny countenance! I bear an extraordinary 
resemblance to him,—so great ind^e3, that I might b# taken 
for his twin brother if he had one! And I beg of you, my 
friends, to look ^ me long and well, that you make no error 
concerning me, for, being now your comrade, I do not wish to 
be mistaken for your enemy ! ” 

He drew himself up, lifting his head with an air of in¬ 
domitable pride, and grace which well became him. An 
exclamation of surprise broke from all present, and Sergius 
Thord bent forward to examine his features with close attention. 
Every man at the table did the^ame, but none regarded him 
more earnestly or more searchingly than Lotys. Her won¬ 
derful eyes seemed to glow and burn with strange interior fires, 
as she kept them steadily fixed upon his face. 

“Yes—you are strangely like the King!’’she said—“That 
is,—so far as I am able to judge by his portraits and coins. I 
have never seen him.” 

"lhave seen him.”—said Sei^ius Thord, “though only at 

wonder I did not notice the strange 
Resemblance you bear to trim before you called my attention 
to ite Are you in any way related to him ? ” 

“ Related to him! ” Leroy la,ugheQ aloud. “ No! If the , 
late King had any bastard sons, I am not one of them! But I 
pray you again all, to carefully note this hateful resemblance,— , 
a resemblance I would fain rid me of—for it makes me seem 5 
a living copy of the man I most despise! ” 

There was pause,—during which he stood quietly/, 

subnfitting hirhself to the fire ‘of* a hundred wondering, 
questioning, and inquisitorial eyes^ without flinching. • 

“ You are all satisfied ? ” he then asked ; “ You, Sei^us 
Thord,-^my chief and commander, -you, and all here present 
are satisfied ? ” 
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“ Satisfied ?—Yes ! ” replied Thord; “ But scfrry that your 
personality resembles that of a fool and a_. knave! ” 

A strange grimace distorted the countenance of Max Graub,^ 
but he quickly buried his no^e and his expression together, in 
a foaming, glass of beer. . ^ 

“ You cannot be so sdrry for me as I am for myself! ” said 
Leroyf “ And now to finish the few words I have been trying 
to say. I thank you from my heart for your welcome, and for 
the trust you liave reposed in me and ;ny companions. I dm 
proud to be one of you; and I promise that you shall all 
have reason to be glad that I ^ associated with your 
Cause! And to prove my good faith, I undertake to set about 
working for you withoht a day’s delay; and towards this 
object, I give you ‘ my word, that before our next meeting 
something shall be done to shake the political stronghold of 
Carl P^rousse ! ” 

Sergius Thord sprang up excitedly. 

“ Do that,” he said, “ and were you a thousand times more 
like the King than you are, you shall be the first to command 
oih: service and honour ! - 

Loud acclamation followed his words, and all the men 
gathered close up about Leroy. He looked round upon them, 
half-smiling, half-serioug. 

“ But you must tell me what to do ! ” said. “ You must 
explain to me why you consider Perousse a traitor, and how 
you think it best his* treachery should be proved. For, 
remember, I am a stranger to this part of the country, and my 
accidmital resemblance to the King does not make me his 
subject! ” 

“ True! ” said Paul Zouche,—^hjs eyes were feverishly bright 


, and his cheeks flushed—“ To be personally like a liar doeS not 
’ oblige one to tell lies 5 To call oneself a poe^ does not enable 
one to write poetry! ‘Aftd to build a cathedral do& not 
; 1 make fene a saint! ■ To knpw all the highways and byways of 
the Perousse policy, you must penetrate into the depths and 
gutter-slushes of the great newspaper which is subsidi^ by the 


party {Q that policy! And this difficult-nexc^ingly difficult. 
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let me assure you, ra^bold Pasquin! And if you can perform 
such a ‘ pasquinade '^as shall take you into these Holy of Holy 
purlieus of mischief and money-making, you will deserve to be 
chief of J:he Committee, instead of Sergius ! Sergius talks—he 
will talk your head off!—but he does nothing! ” ^ 

“I*do what I can,”—said Thord, patiently. “It is true I 
have no access to the centres of ^mplomacy or jouiBalism. 
But I hold the People in the hollow of niy hand! ” 

*He spoke witlj deep and concentrated feeling, and the 
power of his soul looked out eloquently from the darkening 
flash of his eyes. Leroy‘studied, his. features with undisguised 
interest. , 

“If you tlrusjiold the People,”^he said,—“Why not bid ^ 
them vise against the evil and tyranny'of which they have 
cause to complain? ” 

Thord shook his head. 

“To rouse the People,” he replied, would be worse than to 
rouse a herd of starving lions from their forest dens, and give 
them freedom to slay and devour! Nay!—the time is not 

yet! All gentle means must be tried ; and if these fail— 
then-!” 


He broke off, but his clenched hand and expressive glance 
said the rest. • * • 

“^^'hy do you j\oX use the most powerful of all the 
^weapons ever invented for the destruction of one's enemies 
—the Pen?V’ asked Max.Graub. “Start a newspaper, for 
example, and gibbet your particular favourite Carl Perousse 
therein! ” 

“ Bah! He w’ould get up a libel case, and advertise himself . 
a little more by that method I ” said Zegota contemptuously ; ", 
“ And besides, a newspaper needs unlimited capital behind it 
We have no ricjj friends.” * 

, “ Rich friends! ” exclaimed Lotys %ud(fenly; “\^Tio speaks 


of them—who needs them ? Rich friends expect you <0 toady , 
to them; to lick the ground under their feet; to fawn and 
flatter a^id lie, and b^ anything but honest men! The rich 


are the vulgar of this world;—no one who has he^ or spul, 
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or sens^ would condescend to seek friendships among those 
whose only claim to precedence is the Mssession of a little 
more yellow metal than their neighbours.” 

“ Nevertheless, they and their yellow metal are the r#w 
mater ial, which Genius may as well use to pave its way through 
life,” said*^egota. “ Lotys, you are too much of an ideakst! ” 
“Idealist! And you call yourself a realist poor child!” 
said Lotys with a laugh; “I tell you I would sooner starve 
than accept favour or assistance from the merely rich<l ” 

“ Of course you would ! ” said Zouchc, ^ And is not that 
precisely the reason why you are set in dominion over us all ? 
We men are not sure of ourselves—but—Heaven knows why 1 
—we are sure of You 1 I suppose it is because you are sure of 
yourself! For exan»ple, we men are such wretched creatures 
that we cannot go long without our food,—but you, woman, 
can fast all day, and scorn the very idea of hunger. We men 
cannot bear much pain,—but you,—woman,—can endure 
suffering of your own without complaint, while attending to 
our various lesser hurts and scratches. Wherefore, just 
bef^use we feel you are above us in this and many other things, 
we have set you amongst us as a warning Figure-head, which 
cries shame upon us if we falter, and reminds us that you, a 
woman, can do, and pipbably will do, what we men cannot 
Imagine it 1 You would bear all things for love’s sake 1—and, 
frankly speaking, we would b6ar nothing,at all, except for our^ 
own immediate and particular pleasure. For that, of course, 
we would endure everything till we got it, and then—pouf!—we 
would let it go again in sheer weariness and desire for some¬ 
thing else 1 Is it not so, Sergius ? ” 

“ I am glad you know yourself so well! ” said Thord 
gloomily. “ Personally, I am not pre[)ared to accept your 
'theory.” *’ ^ 

i “Men are childrdh l”^id Lotys, still smiling; “And should 
be treated as children always, by women 1 Come, little ones! 
To bed, all of you! It is growing late, and the rain has ceased.” 

She went to the window, and unbarring the shutters^ opened 
It The streets were wet and glistening below, but the clouds 
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had cleared, and a pale watery moon shofte biit fitfully from 
the misty sky. 

Say good-night, !lnd part; ” she continued. It is time! 
This day month we will meet here again,—and onr new ^ 
comrades will then report what progress they have made in 
the natter of Carl Perousse.” * 

“Tell me,” said Leroy, approaching her, “What wotjjd you ; 
do, Madame, iPyou had determined *on proving the corruption 
and falsel^ood of this at present highly-honoured servant of the 
State ? ” • 


“ I should gain access to his chief tool, David Jost, by means 
of the Prime Minister’s signet,” said Lotys,—“ If I could get 
the signet!—v’hich I cannot! Nor can you ! But if I could, 

I shoijjd persLiad? Jost to talk freely, and t.o betray himself. 
He and Carl Perousse move the Premier and the King which¬ 
ever way they please.” 

“ Is that so— ? ” began Leroyt when he was answered by a 
dozen voices at once :— ' 

“ The King is a fool! ” 

“ The King iS a slave ! ” ^ 

“The King accepts everything that is set before him as 
being rightly and wisely ordained,—and never enquires into 
the justice of what is done 1 ” • , 

“ The King assumes to be the friend of the People, but if 
you ask him to do •anything fof the People, you only get 
fhe ^ecretaryjs usual answer—*His Majesty regrets that it is 
impossible to take any action in the matter ’! ” 

“Wait!—wait!—-” said Leroy,* with a gesture which called 
for a moment’s silence ; “The question is,— Cou/d the Kii^ ' 
d 0 anything if he would ? ” 

“J will answer that!” said Lotys, her eyes flashing, her ' 
bosom heaving, and her whole figure it^itinct with pride and 
passion ; “ The Hing could do eve^j’thing f 7'he King could 
be a man if he chose, instead of a dummy! The Kin^ could ' 
cease to waste his time on fools ancf light women!—and though 
he is, and must be a constitutional Monarch, he could so rule, 
all social •matters as to make them the better,—not the worse 
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for his influence! ’There is nothing to prevent the King from 
doing his most Ikihgly duty! ” 

Leroy looked at her for a moment in silence. 

“ Madame, if the King heard your words he might perh^is 
regret his^many follies!” he said courteously;—“But whe e 
Society is proved worse, instead of better for a king’s influence, 
is it n«t somewhat too late to remedy the evil? What of the 
■Queen?” 

“The Queen is queen from necessity, not from.choice 1” 
'Said Lotys;—“She has never loved her husband. If she had 
loved him, perhaps he might,—through her,—have loved his 
people more! ” 

There was a note of pathos in her voice tjiat was singularly 
tender and touching. Anon, as if impatient with hersiilf, she 
turned to Sergius Thord. 

“We must disperse!” she said abruptly ; “ Daybreak will be 
upon us before we know it, and we have done no business at 
" all this evening. To enrol three new associates is a matter of 
' fifteen minutes; the rest of our time has been wasted ! ” 

o“Do not say so, Madame!” interposed Max Graub, “You 
. have three new friends—three new ‘sons of your blood,’ 
as you so poetically call them,—though, truly, I for one am 
more fit to be your gpindfin-her! And do you consider the 
time wasted that has been spent m improving and instructing 
. your newly-bom children ? ” 

Lotys turned upon him with a Ipok of disdain.# c. 

“You are a would-be jester;" she said coldly; “Old men 

t ^ 

love a jest, I know, but they should take care to make it at the 
right time, and in the right place. They should not play with 
" edge-tools such as I am, though I suppose, being a German, 
you think little or nothing of women ? ” 

“Madame protested Graub, “I think so much of women 
. that I have never marrifed^ Behold me, an uifhappy ba<!helor ! 
I hav& spared any one. of your beautiful sex from the cruel 
martyrdom of having Lo endure my life-long company \ ” 

"She laughed—a pretty low laugh, and extended^her hand 
with 2 m air of queenly condescension# ... / 
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“You are amusing!” she said,—“And so I will not quarrel 
with you! Good-night! ” 

“ Auf weidersehn 1 ” and Graub kissed the white hand he 
hdd. I shall hope you will command me to be of service to 
you and yours, ere long! ” ^ 

“Jn what way, I wonder,” she asked dubiously; “What can 
you do best? ^Write? Speak? Oj; organise meetings 

“I think,” said Graub, speaking very deliberately, “that of 
all my various aqpomplishments, which are many—as I shall 
one day prove to you—I can poison best! ” 

“Poison!” 

The exclamation broke simultaneously from all the company. 
Graub looked aVjput him with a triumphant air. 

“ Ah so,—I know I shall be useful,” hc*said; “I can poison 
so very beautifully and well! One little drop—one little 
microbe of mischief—and I car^ make all your enemies die of 
cholera, typhoid, bubonic plague, or what you please! I am 
what is called a Christian scientific poisoner—that is a doctor! 
You will find ine a most invaluable member of this Brother¬ 
hood ! ” • 

lie nodded his head wisely, and smiled. Sergius Thord 
laid one hand .heavily on his shoulder. 

“We shall find you useful, nefdoubt!” he said, “But mark 

me well, friend! pur mission is not to kill, but to save!- 

*not to poison, but to heal! If we find that by the death of 
nne*traitor we can save lh« lives of thousands, why then that 
traitor must die. If we know tlyit by killing a king we destroy " 
a country’s abuses, that king is sent to his account. But never,, 
without warning!—never without earnest pleading that 
whom the laws of Truth condemn, may turn from the error >! 
of his ways and repent before it is too late. We are not.'" 
murderers;—wtj are merely the servants of justice.” 

“fixactly I”*put in Paul Zouche; •‘YeJu understand? , We/ 
try to be what God is not,—^just! ” • . 

“ Blaspheme not, Zouche! ” said Thord; “ Justice is the very 
eye of Qod 1—the ver^ centre and foundation of the universe.” ’ 
Zouche laughed discordantly. 
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, “ Excellent Sergius! Impulsive Sei^us!—with big heart, big 
:head and no logic 1 Prove to me this eteyial justice! Where 
■does it begin? In the creation of worlds without end, all 
' doomed to destruction, and therefore perfectly futile in their 
: existence ?, In the making of man, who lives his little day with 
the utmost difficulty, pair^and struggle, and is then extingui^ec, 
to be heard of no more ? , The use of it, my ^ergius !—point 
out the use of it! No,—there is no man can answer me that! 
If I could see the Creator, I would ask ^im the'cjuestion 
personally — but He hides Himself behind the great big 
pendulum He has set swinging—tick—tock !—tick—lock! 
Life—Death!—Life—Death !—and never a reason why the 
clock is set going! And so we shall nevey- have justice,— 
simply because there* is none 1 It is not just or reasonable to 
propound a question to which there is no answer; it is not 
just or reasonable to endow rpan with all the thinking powers 
of brain, and all the imaginative movements of mind, merely 
to turn him into a pinch of dust afterwards. Every generation, 
every country strives to get justice done, but c;innot,—merely 
fowtlre fact that God Himself has no idea of it, and therefore 
it is naturally lacking in His creature, man. Our governing- 
forces are plainly the elements. No Divine finger stops the 
earthquake from engulfii>g a village full of harmless inhabitants, 
simply because of the injustice of sqph uttqr destruction ! See 
now!—look at the eyes of Lotys reproaching me ! You wouldc 
think they were the eyes of an angel, gazing at a* devil in the 
sweet hope of plucking him out of hell 1 ” 

“ Such a hope would be vain in your case, Zouche,” said 
Lotys tranquilly; “You make your own hell, and you must 
live in it J Nevertheless, in some of the wild things you say, 
there is a grain of truth. If I were God, I should be the most 
miserable of all beings, to look upon all thp misery I had 
myself created! I should* be so sorry for the world, tRat I 
should *put an end to all ^ope of immortality by my own 
death.” 

She made this strange remark with a ‘simplicity and wistful- 
nessw^ch were in striking contrast to the awful profundity of 
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the suggestion, and all h^. auditors, incltlding the, half-tipsy 
Zouche, were silent. 

“ I should be so *sorry I ” she repeated; " For even as a 
mgrtal woman my pity for the suffering world almost breaks 
my heart;—but if I were God, I should have all the griefs of • 
all the worlds I had made to answer for,—and such* an agony 
wouiS surely kill me. Oh,—the pain,*the tears, the mj^takes,. . 
the sins, the anguish of humanity! All these are frightful to , 
me 1 I do not understand why such misery should exist 1 I 
think it must be tliat we have not enough love in the world; 
if we only loved each other faithfully, God might love us more! ” 

Her eyes were w’et; she caught her breath hard, and smiled 
a little difficult smile. Something in her soul transfigured her 
face, and made it for the moment exquisitely lovely, and the 
men around her gazed at her in evidently reverential silence. 
Suddenly she stretched out both her hands: 

“ Good-night, children ! ” * 

One by one the would-be-fierce associates of the Revolu¬ 
tionary Committee bent low over those fair hands; and then 
quietly saluting* Sergius Thord, as quietly left the room, Ijjte 
schoolboys retiring from a class where the lessons had been 
more or less badly done. Paul Zouche was not very steady 
on his feet, and two of his cornmdes ^assisted him to walk as 
he stumbled oiT, sinking somewhat of a ribald rhyme in mezz<h 
^oce. Pasquin Ijcroy and liis twt) friends were the last to go. 
Lotys looked at them all tlyee, meditatively. 

“You will be faithful?” she said. ' 

“ Unto death ! ” answered Leroy. 

She came close up to him, placing one hand on his arm, 
and glanced meaningly towards Sergius Thord, who was stand- 
ing at the threshold watching Zouche stumbling down the ’ 

dark stairs. ^ • , ! 

“Sbrgius is if good man !” she said? “One of the mistaken i 
geniuses of this world,—savage as a lion, yet simple as • child!, 
Whoever, and whatever you are, l?e true to him ! ” 

“He is dear to you?" sa'.d Leroy on a sudden impulse^* 
catching*her hand j “ He is more to you than most men?”. 
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She snatched away her hand, and her eyes lightened first 
with wrath, then with laughter. 

“Dear to me!” she echoed,—“to Mfe? No one man on 
earth is dearer to me than another! All are alike in ^y 
estimation,—all the same barbaric, foolish babes and children 
—all to bfe loved and pitied alike! But Sergius Thord picked 
me out of the streets wiien I was no better than a stray and 
starving dog,—and like a' dog I serve him—faithfully ! Now 
go! ” 

She stretched out her hand in an attitude of command, and 
there was nothing for it but to obey. They therefore repeated 
their farewells, and in their turn, went out, one by one, down 
the tortuous staircase. Sholto, the hunchback, was below, and 
he let them out without a word, closing and barring the; door 
carefully behind them. Once in the street and under the 
misty moonlight, Pasquin Leroy nodded a careless dismissal 
to his companions. 

“You will return alone?” enquired Max Graub. 

“ Quite alone! ” was the reply. 

“ May I not follow you at a distance ? ” asked Axel Regor. 

ticroy smiled. “ You forget I One of the rules wc have 
just sworn to conform to, is—‘ No member shtill track, follow 
or enquire into the movements of any other member.’ Go 
your ways! I will thank you both for your services to¬ 
-morrow.” ' ' 

He turned away rapidly, and disappeared. Hig two fripnds 
remained gazing somewhat disconsolately after him. 

“ Shall we go ? ” at last saief Max Graub. 

“When you please,” replied Axel Regor irritably,—“The 
sooner the better for me 1 Here we are probably watched,— 

, we had best go down to the quay, and from thence-” 

He.did not finish liis'sentence, but Graub evidently under- 
£ stood its conclusion—and,they walked quickly away together 
;jn qui ^3 an opposite direction to that in which Leroy had 
‘.gone. “ * 

i Meanwhile, up in the now closed and darkened hou.se they 
, iiad left behind them, Lotys stood looking at Sergjul Thord, 
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who had thrown himself into a chair and s*at with his elbows 
resting on the table, ^d his head buried in his hands. 

“ You make no way, poor Sergius! ” she said gently. “ You 
woik, you write, you speak to the people, but you make no 
way! ” 

He^iooked up fiercely. 

“ I do make way! ” he said; “ Hoy can you doubt i1*? A 
word from me, and the massed millions would rise as one 


man!” • 

“And of what use would that be?” enquired Lotys. “The 
soldiers would fire on the people, and there would be riot and 
bloodshed, but no actual redress for \^Tong. You work vainly, 
Sergius ! ” ^ 

“ If 1 could but kill the King I ” he mutfered. 

“Another king would succeed him,” she said. “And after , 
all, if you only knew it, the King may be a miserable man 
enough—far more miserable, perhaps, than any of us imagine 
ourselves to be. No, Sergius !—I repeat it, you w^ork vainly! 
You have made me the soul of an Ideal which you will never 

I realise ! Tell me, what is it you yuurself would have, out of all 
your work and striving ? ” 

He looked at her w'ith great, earnest, burning eyes. 

“Power!” he said. “ Powcf to .change the mode of 
government ; poAverjto put down the tyranny of priestcraft— 
^wer to relieve the joppressed, and reward the deserving— 
power to make of you, Lotys, a queen among women ! ” 

She smiled. 

“ I am a queen among men, Sergius, and that suffices me ! ' 
How often must I tell you to do nothing for my sake, if it is 
for my sake only ? I am a very simple, plain woman, past my . 
youth, and without beauty—I deserve and demand nothing ! ” ■ 
He raised hin^self, and stretched out ^lis arms towards her.; 
with jf gesture oT entreaty. • * 

“You deserve all that a man can give you!” Hfe said 
passionately. “ I love you, Lotys ! I have always loved you 
ever sinc^ I found yoft a little forsaken child, shivering and 
weeping on thfs cold marble steps of the Temesvar palace in 
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Buda. I love you!—you know I have always loved yout—I 
have told you so a hundred times,—I Jove you as few men 
love women ! ” 

She regarded him compassionately, and with a touch* of 
wistful sonow in her eyes. Her black cloak fell away on 
either side of her in t^o shadowy folds, disclosing her^hite- 
robed*form and full bosom, like a pearl in a d^k shell. 

“ Good-night, Sergius ! ” she said simply, and turned to go. 
He gave an exclamation of anger and paig. • 

“ That is all you say—‘ Good-night M he muttered. “ A 
man gives you his heart, and you set it aside with a cold word 
of farewell! And yet—and yet—you hold all my life! ” 

am sorry, Sergius,” she said, in a ge#*lle voice; “very 
sorry that it is so. * You have told me all this beforehand I 
have answered you often, and always in the same way. I have 
no love to give you, save thgt which is the result of duty and 
gratitude. I do not forget!—I know that you rescued me from 
'starvation and death—though sometimes I question whether 
{ it would not have been better had you let pie die. Life is 
w?)rth very little at its utmost best; nevertheless, I admit I 
have had a certain natural joy in living, and for that I have to 

thank you. I have tried to repay you by my service-” 

“ Do not speak of that,” ne said hurriedly ; “ I have done 
j,, nothing! You are a genius m yoip*self, apd would have made 
/^your way anywhere,—perhaps better without me.” * 

She smiled doubtfully. • ' ' 

: “I am not sure S The trick of oratory does not carry one 
very far,—not when one is a woman! Good-night again, 
Sergius ! Try to rest,—you look worn out. And do not think 
of winning power for my ‘ ake ; what power I need I will win 
for myself! ” ^ 

He made no an^Mrer, but watched her w'itlj jealous eyes, as 
she moved towards the*ddbr. On the threshold she turfied, 
“Tfcose three new assoujtes of yours—are they trustworthy, 
think you ? ” 

He gave ,a gesture of indifference. * ^ 

; •* 1, do not know! Who is there we can absolutely trust 
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^ave ourselves ? That man, Leroy, is honest,—of that I am 
confident,—and he promised to be responsible for his 

friends.” 


'%Ah! ” She paused a moment, then with another low\ 
breathed ^good-night * she left the room. , 

He^ooked at the door as it closed behind her—at the chair ' 
she had left vacyit. • • 

** Lotys 1 ” he whispered. 

His whimper caine hissing softly back to him in a fine echo 
on the empty space, and with a great sigh he rose, and began 
to turn out the flaring lamps above his head. 

** Power!—Power! ” he muttered—“ She could not resist it! 

. j 

She would never swayed by gold,—but power ! Her genius 
would tise to it—her beauty would grow (o it like a rose un¬ 
folding in the sun ! * Past youth, and without beauty ’ as she ^ 

says of herself! My God ! Compare the tame pink-and-white 
prettiness of youth with the face of Lotys,—and that prettiness 
becomes like a cheap advertisement on a hoarding or a match¬ 
box ! Contrast, the perfect features, eyes and hair of the 
newest social ‘beauty,’ — with the magical expression, the 
glamour in the eyes of Lotys,—and perfection of feature 
becomes the rankest ugliness! Once in a hundred centuries , 
a woman is born like I^rOlys, to dnve n>en mad with desire for / 
the unattainable—to*fire tljpm with such ambition as should 
make them emperors-of the wwld, if they had but sufficient 
courif^e to snatch their thrones—and yet,—to fill them with 
such sick despair at their OAvn incompetency and failure, as to. 
turn them into mere children crying for love—for love!—only , 


love! No matter whether w’orlds are lost, kings killed, and; 
dynasties concluded, love !—only love I—and then death !—as ; 
all sufficient for the life of a man! And only just so long as^ 
love is denied—^st so long W'e can go 01 ^ climbing towards 
the unreachable height of greatnesS,—then—once w'e toucl^- 
love, down we fall, broken-heartej); but—we have h^ our \ 
day! ” , 

Tlie roQm was now in darkness, save for the glimmer of the „ 


pale moon through the wmdow panes, and he opened the ' 

'' /.j.-i'CV. ,, V'ii 
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disement and looked out There was a faint , scent of the sea 
kon ithe air, and he inhaled its salty o^our with, a sense of 
riefreshinait, 

fv “Ail for ^tys!” he murmured. “Working for Lqtys, 
^jplotdhg,»planning, scheming for Lotys! The government 
intimidated,—the ministry cast out,—the throne in pc'.il*^—the 
.people in arms,—the city in a blaze,—Revoliitjpn and Anarchy 
doing their wild work broad-cast together,—all for Lotys! 
Always a woman in it! Search to the v^ry depth of every 
political imbroglio,—dig out the secret reason of every war 
that ever was begun or ended in the world,—atid there we 
shall find the love or the hate of a woman at the \'ery core 
of the business! Some such secrets history knows, and lias 
chronicled,—and some will never lie known,—but uj^ to the 
present there is not even a rel' ,ion in the world where a Woman 
is not made the beginning of a God ! ” 

He smiled somewhat grimly at his own fanciful musings, 
and then, shutting the window, retired. 'I'he house was soon 
buried in profound silence and darkness, and over the city 
tsineful bells rang the half-hour after midnight. Four miles 
distant from the ‘quarter of the poor,’ and high above the. 
clustering houses of the whole magnificent metropolis, the 
Royal palace towered.whitely on its proud eminence in the 
glimmer of the moon, a stately pile of l;iirrets and pinnades; 
and on the battlements the sentries walked, pacing to and fro 
■ in regular march, with regular changes, all through the' night 
hours. Half after midnight! ‘ All’s well! ’ Three-quarters, 
and still ‘ All’s well ’ sounded with the clash of steel and a 
tinkle of silvery chimes. One o’clock struck,—and the drifting 
clouds in heiaven cleared fully, .showing many brilliant stars in 
the western horizon,—and a sentry pas’iiing, as noiselessly as his 
armour and/ accqptrements would permit, *ilong the walled 
battlement which protected and overshadowed the windows 
of thi Queen’s apartment:^paused in his walk to look with an 
approvhig e; e at the clearing promise of the weather;,As he 
(id so, a tjjll figure, wrapped in a thick rain-cloal^ suddenly 
, rhadiJ ite uijiiexpected appearapee ihro^h a side door in the 
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stairway which was never, used saive by the "Kdyal' 

Tl:^ sentry gave a sharp warning cry. ' 

“Halt! 'Who goes there?” 

Th» figure paused and turned, dropping its cloak. 
pale moonlight fell slantwise on the futures, disdosing^theihr - 
fully. • ♦ • 

“TisIJ The King!” . 

The soldier recoiled amazed,—and quickly saluted. Before 
he could recover from his astonishment he was alone again.,, 
The battlement was empty, and the door to the turret-stairs,—of , 
which only the King possessed the key,—was fast locked; and 
for thek next hour or more the startled sentry remained staring 
at the skies in a sort of meditative stupefaction, with the ' 
words still ringing like the shock of an alarm-bell in his 
ears; 

“Tis I! The King!” 
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THE rUEJUER’s SIGXET 


T he next day the sun rose with joyous brightness in 
a sky clear as crystal. Storm, wind and rain had 
vanished like the flying phantoms of an evil dream, and all 
the beautiful land sparkled with light and life in its enlacing 
girdle of turquoise blue sea. The gardens of the Royal palace, 
freshened by the downpour of the past night, wore their most 
enchanting aspect,—roses, with leaves still wet, dropped their 
scented petals on the grass,—great lilies, with their snowy cups 
brimming with rain, hung heavily on their slim green stalks, 
and the air was full of the deliciously penetrating odour of the 
mimosa and sweetbriar. Down one special alley, where the 
white philadelphus, or ‘ mock orange ’ grew in thick bushes 
; on either side, intermingled with ferns and spruce firs, whose 
i young green tips exhaled a pungent, healthy scent that 
entered into the blood like w;ne and invigorated it, Sir Roger 
Launay was pacing to and fro with a' swinging step which? 
■'■'notwithstanding its ease and soldierly regularity, suggested 
fiSomething of impatience, and on a rustic seat, above which 
. great clusters of the philadelphus flowers hung like a canopy, 
' sat Pitofessor von Glauben, spectacles on no.se, sorting a few 
■ letters which he had just taken from his pocket for the purpose 
'df reading them ovej again carefully one by one. He was 
ya very particular i§an g.s regarded his corre^ondencci All 
^/jletters that required answering he answered at once,—the 
|*)5thers, , he himself deoJared, ‘ answered themselves ’ in 
^silence. ^ r , 

JV' “^ere is no end to the crop of fools in this world,” ire 
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was fond of saying;—“ Glorious, precious fctofs! I love them 
all! They make life worth living—but sometimes I am dis* 
posed to draw the lin4 at letter-writing fools. These persons 
chance to read a book—my book for example,—^that particularly 
clever one I wrote on the possibilities of eternal life in this worli ' 
They at once snatch their pens and write to say that^hey are 
speciatly deserving of this boon, and ^vish to live fore'^er— 
will I tell them h*ow? And these are’the very creatures I will 
not tell hqw—because their perpetual existence would be a 
mistake and a nuisance 1 The individuals whose lives are 
really valuable never ask anyone how to make them so.” 

He looked over his letters now with a leisurely indifference. 
The morning’.s post had brought him nothing of special 
importjyice. He glanced from his reading now and again at 
De Launay marching up and down, but said nothing till he 
had quite finished with his own immediate concerns. Then 
he removed his spectacles from his’nose and put them by. 

“Left—Right—Left—Right—Left—Right! Roger, you 
remind me of my drilling days on a certain flat and dusty 
ground at Coble'htz! The Rhine!—the Rhine! Ah, the, 
beautiful Rhine! So dirty — so dull — with its toy castles, 
and its big, ugly factory chimneys, and its atrociously bad 
wine! Roger, I beseech you to jhave mercy upon me, and 
leave off that marching up and down, — it gets on my 
nerves! ” * . * * 

I .thoug.ht, nothing ever^got on your nerves,” answered 
Sir Roger, stopping abruptly — “You .seem to take serious , 
matters coolly enough!” J 

“ Serious matters demand coolness,” replied Von Glauben. 
“We should only let steam out over trifles. Have you seen.; 
his Majesty this morning ? ” ■ 

“ Yes; I am to see him again at noon.’* ''' 

“ When do you»go off duty ? ” • • 

“ Not for a month, at least” 

I** t 

“Much may happen in that month,” said the Professor 
sententiously; “ Vmr hair may grow white with the strange-. 
ness of yoln experiences 1 ” ; 

W S ft m ^ U 
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Sir Roger met his eyes, and they both laughed. 

M Though it. is^no !^ughing matter,resumed Von Glauben- 
|^*Upon my spial' as a German,—if. I i^ve any soul oT that 
'?jmtiohality,—I think it,may be a serious business!*^ ^ 
r;: *'You^have come round to my opinion then,” said De 
{' ^unay. “ I told you from the first that it was serious! ” 

:> “The King does not think it so,” rejoined Von GlSuben. 

“I was summoned to his presence early this morning, and 
I found him in the fullest health and highest spirit?.'* 

“'\^^ly did he send for you then?*^^nquired De Launay. 

“To feel his pulse and look at his tongue! To make a 
■ little game of me berore he stepjied out of his dressing-gown! 
And I enjoyed it, of course,—one mtist ajways enjoy Royal 
pleasantries! I think, Roger, lus Majesty wishes thi^ entire 
affair treated as a pleasantry, — by us at any rate, however 
, seriously he may regard it himself.” 

De Launay was silent for a minute or two, flien he said 
abruptly: 

“The Premier is summoned to a jmvate audience of the 
King at noon.” 

“Ah!” And Von Glauben drew a cluster of the over¬ 
hanging philadelphus flowers dowp to his nose and smelt 
them approvingly. ^ ^ 

“And”—went on L)e Launay, speaking more deliberately, 
^^“this afternoon their Majesties s&il to^The Islands-” 

Von Glluben jumped excitedly^ to his feet. 

“Not possible 1” 

Sir Roger looked at him with a dawning amusement l>e- 
ginning to twinkle in his clear blue eyes. 

“Quite possible! So possible, that the Royal yacht is 
ordered to be in readiness at three o’clock. Their Majesties 
and suite will dine^on board, in order to enjoy the return 
^ journey by mood?ight'” ^ ^ 

\ Tlfe Professor’s countenance was a study. Anxiety and 
vexation struggled with tlie shrewd kindness and humour of. 
!^ ,his^tural expression, and his suppressed feelings found , vent 
m^a smothered exclamation, which sounded very much like 
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the worst of blasphemous oaths used in .dire extremity by 
the soldiers of the Fatherland. , , , \ • 

“What ails you?* dknande^f'l)e Launityx 
strangely upset for a man of cool nerve!” 

* Upset? Who—what can upset me? Nothing! Roger, 
if I,di|^ not respect you so much, I should call you aii ass! ” , 

Sii*Roger laughed. ^ • 

“Call me art ass, by all means,’* he said, “if it will re¬ 
lieve your feelings;—but in justice lo me, let me ,know why 
you do so! Wlfet is my offence? I give you a piece of 
commonplace informatiSn concerning the movements of the 
Court this afternoon, and you jump off your seat as if an 
adder had bitten you. *Why ? ” 

“ I ^ave the gofit,” said Von Glauben cu;tly. 

“Oh!” And again Sir Roger laughed. “That last must 
have been a sharp twinge! ” 

“ It was-«-it was! Believe me? my excellent Roger, it was 
exceedingly severe! ” His brow smoothed, and he smiled. 
“See here, my.dear friend!—you know, do you not, that 
boys will be boys, and men will be men?” 

“Both are recognised platitudes,” replied Sir Roger, hfs 
eyes still twinkling merrily; “ And both are frequently quoted 
to cover our various follies!” • 

“ True, true! But I wish to weig& more particularly on 
the fact that men \W11 be men! • I am a man, Roger,—not 
a*boy!" % 

" Really! Well, upon my word, I should at this moment 
take you for a raw lad of about eighteen,—for you are blush¬ 
ing, Von Glauben!—actually blushing! ” 

The Professor drew out a handkerchief, and wiped his 
brow. 

“It is a warm morning, Roger,” he*said, with a mildly 
reproachful air;**“I suppose I anj pernfitted to feel the 
heat ? ” He paused—then with a sudden burst of imj^ience 
he exclaimed: “By the Emperor’S head! It is of no use 
denying it—I am very, much put out, Roger! I must get 
a boat, afld slip off to The Islands at once!” 
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Sir Roger star^ at him in complete amazemehl. 

" You ? You want to slip off to The Islands ? ^^’hy, Von 
Glauben-■] ” » 

t ' 

«“ Yes—yes,Vl know! You cannot possibly imagine what I 
;|want to go ttiere for! You wouldn’t suppose, would you, iC'iat 
I'T had anytspecial secrets—an old man like me;—for instance, 

■ you would not suspecb me of any love secrets, eh ? ” **And 
he m£de a ludicrous attempt to appear sentimental. "The 
fact is, Roger,—I have got into a little scrape over at Tlic 
. Islands—” here he looked warmer and reader than ever ;— 

’ “ and I want to take precautions ! You understand— I want 
to take care that the King docs not hear of it — Gott in 
Himmel! What a block of a man you are to stand there 
staring open - mouthed at me! V'ere ycr.i never in love 
yourself? ” 

“ In love ? In love!-you,—Professor ? Pray pardon 

, me-but—in love? Am I to understand that there is a 

lady in your case?” 

“Yes!—that is it,” said Von Glauben, with an air of pro¬ 
found relief; “There is a lady in my case; — or my case, 
speaking professionally, is that of a lady. And I shall get 
any sort of a sea-tub that is available, and go over to those 
accursed Islands without any delay 

“ If the King should* send for you while you are absent—” 
began De Launay doubtfully. , ' 

“ He will not send. But if he should, what of it ? I am 
known to be somewhat eccentric—particularly so in my love 
of hard work, fresh air and exercise — besides, he has not 
commanded my attendance. He will not, therefore, be 
surprised at my absence. I tell you, Roger,—I must go! 
Who would have expected the King to take it into his head 
to visit The Islands ^without a moment’s warning! Wliat a 
freak! ” s , » 

“A^d here comes the reason of the freak, if I am not 
very much mistaken,” said De Launay, lowering his voice 
as an approaching figure flung its lengthy shadow on the 
jwth,—Prince Humphry 1 ” * • 
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Von Gl.i-ub^n hastily dAw back, De Lraunay also, to allo^ 
the Prinrc to pass. He was walking slo^fly, and reading as 
he came, Looking^up from his book he saw them, and as 
they saluted him profoundly, bade them good-day. 

You are up betimes, Professor,” he said lightly 1 suppose' ; : 
your scientific wisdom teaches you the advantage of tbe'^ 
moriilng air.” 

“Truly, Sir, it is more healthful ^lan that of the evening,” • 
answered Von Glauben in somewhat doleful accents.—“For 
example* a sail across the sea with the morning breeze, is 
better than the same sort of excursion in the glamour of the 
moon! ” 

Prince Humphry looked steadfastly at him, and evidently 
read something ^f a warning, or a suggestion, in his face, for 
he cdloured slightly and bit his lip. • 

“ Do you agree with that theory, Sir Roger,” he said, turning 
to De Launay. ^ 

“I have not tested it, Sir,” replied the equerry, “But I 
imagine that whatever Professor von Glauben asserts must 
be true! ” , 

The young man glanced quickly from one to the other, 
and then with a careless air turned over the p^es of the 
book he held. 

“In the earlier ages of theVorld,” he said,—“men and 
women, I think, mgist ha\jp been happier than they are now,V 

«f this bock may be-believed. Tl find here written down- 

WTSit is il, Professor? You have something to say?” 

“Pardon me. Sir,” said Von. Glauben,—“But you said—' 
‘If this book may be believed.’ I humbly venture to declare 
that no book may be believed ! ” 

I 

“ Not even your own, when it is written ? ” queried the Prince"; 
with a smile; “You would not like the world to say so ! Nay, 
hut listen, Professor,—here is a thouglit^very beautifully ex- - 
pressed—and it was written in ah ancient language of the ^ 
East, thousands of years before w^ in our quarter of th? world, v 
ever dreamt of civilisation.—‘ Of all the sentiments, passions ■ 
or virtues which in tlieir divers turns affect the life of a man,' * 
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the inflaence an^ emotion of Love is surely the greatest and 
, highest. We do not here speak of the b^e and villainous 
craving of bodily appetite; but of that''pure desire of the 
-imfettered soul which beholding perfection, straightway and 
naturally flies to the same. This love doth so elevate ahd. 
instruct af-man, that he seeketh nothing better than to be 
worthy of it, to attempt great deeds and valiantly petibrm 
them, Ho confront foul abuses, and most potently destroy 
them,—and to esteem the powers and riches of this world 
as dross, weighed against this rare and fieiy talisman. For 
it is a jewel which doth light up the heart, and make it strong 
to support all sorrow and ill fortune with cheerfulness, know¬ 
ing that it is in itself of so lasting a quality as to subjugate 
all things and events unto its compelling swhy.’ What think 
you of this ? Sir Roger, there is a whole volume of compre¬ 
hension in your face! Give some word of it utterance! ” 

Sir Roger looked up. 

“There is nothing to say. Sir,” he replied; “Y^our ancient 
writer merely expresses a truth we are all conscious of. All 
poets, worthy the name, and all authors, save and except the 
cc^est logicians, deem the world well lost for love.” 

“ More fools they ! ” said Von Glauben gruffly; “ Love is 
a mere illusion, which is generally destroyed by one simple 
ceremony—Marriage! ” “ 

-j Prince Humphry smiled. 

“ You have never tried the cure, Professor,” he said, “ But 
I daresay you have suffered from the disease! Will you walk 
with me ? ” 

Von Glauben bowed a respectful assent; and the Prince, 
with a kindly nod of dismissal to De Launay, went on his 
way, the Professor by his side. Sir Roger watched them as 
they disappeared, an(^ saw, that at the furthest end of the 


alley, when they wefe w,cll^ out of ear-shot, th^ appearqjd to 
. engage in very close and confidential conversation. 

^ “I wonder," he mused, •' twonder what it all means? Von 
^ Glauben is evidently mixed up in some affair that he wishes 
*♦ 0 * keep secret from the King. Can it concern* iPrit*Ce 
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Humphry? Ar^,The Islands! What can Von Glauben 
want over there ^. 

His brief meditation was interrupted by a soft voice calling. . 

. •‘Roger!” 

He started, and at once advanced to meet the approaching 
intnlder, his sister, Teresa de Launayy a pretty brunette, with 
dark sparkling-eyes, one of the favourite ladies of honour in . 
attendance on the Queen. 

“ What were yftu dreaming about ? ” she asked, as he came 
near, “And what is the Prince doing with old Von Glauben?” . 

“Two questions at once, Teresa!” he said, stooping his 
tall head to kiss her; “ I cannot possibly answer both in a ' 
breath ! But anfwer me just one—What |ire you here for ? " 

“ To summon you ! ” she answered. “ The Queen desires 
you to wait upon her immediately.” 

She fixed her bright eyes upon him as she spoke, and an 
involuntary sigh escaped her, as she noted the touch of pallor ■ 
that came on his face at her words. 

“ Where is her Majesty?” he asked. 

“ Here—close at hand—in the arbour. She spied you af a 
distance through the trees, and sent me to fetch you.” 

“ Yotx had best return to he% at once, and say that 1 am 
coming.” * 

His sister looked at him again, and hesitated—he gave a 
Slight, vexed gesture" of impatience, whereupon she hurried " 
away, with flying footsteps &s light as those of a fabled sylph ■ 
of the woodlands. He watched *her go, and for a moment an 
expression came into his eyes of intense suffering—the look -' 
of a noble dog who is suddenly struck undeservedly by an,'-; 
unkind master. . 

V ' 

“She sends for me!” he mutteredj “What for? To'* 

• f 

amusye herself Jiy reading every thpught «»f my life with her / 
cold eyes? Why can she not leave me alone?” ^ * 

He walked on then, with a quiet, even pace, and presently " 
reaching the end of Jhe alley, came out on a soft stretch of 
greensward facing a small ornamental lake and fountain. Here ^ 
grew tall rushes, bamboos and dag-flowers—here, too, bn ^ r 
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quiet lake floated water-lilies, white and d|^, opening their 
^ starry hearts to the glory of the momifi^un. A quaintly 
' shaped, rustic arbour covered with jasmine, faced the pool, 
and here sat the Queen alone and unattended, save by Teresa 
de Launay, who drew a little apart as her brother, Sir I^oger, 
approached, and respectfully bcjit his head in the Royal 
presence. For quite a ntiiiute he stood thus "in dumb atten¬ 
tion, his eyes lowered, whil the Queen glanced at ^im with 
a curious expression, half of doubt, half df commiseration. 
Suddenly, as if mo\ed by a quick impulse, she rose—a stately, 
exquisite figure, looking even more beautiful in her simple 
morning robe of white cashmere and lace, than in all the 
glory of her Court attire,—and extended her*’ hand. Ilpmbly 
and reverentially he bent over it, and kissed the great jewel 
sparkling like a star on the central finger. As he then raised 
his eyes to her face she smiled;—that smile of hers, so dazzling, 
so sweet, and yet so cold, had sent many men to their deaths, 
though she knew it not 

“I see very little of you, Sir Roger,'* she said slowly, “not¬ 
withstanding your close attendance on my lord the King. 
Yet I know I can command your service ! ** 

“Madam,” murmured l)c f^unay, “my life-” 

“Oh, no,” she rejoined quickly, “not your life! Your life, 
' like mine, belongs to the King add the country. You must 
give all, or not at all! ** , 

“Madam, I do give all !’* he answered, with a look in his 
eyes of mingled pain and passion ; “No man can give more !” 

She surveyed him with a little meditative, almost amused 
air. 


“You have strong feelings, Sir Roger,” she said; “ I wonder 
what it is like—to feehV 

“If I may dare'to 9ay*so, Madam, I should wish you to 
experience the sensation,” he returned somewhat bitterly; 
^ “ Sometimes we awaken to 'emotions too late—sometimes wc 
V never awaken. But I think it is wisest to experience the 
-tiire of a storm, in order to appreciate the value of & calm ! ” 
think so?** She smiled indulgently. “Storm and 
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calm are to me ^ke! I am aHected by neither. Life is so 
exceedingly triviaran affair, and is so soon over, that I have 
never been able to understand why people should ever trouble 
thfimselves about anything in it.” 

“You may not always be lacking in this comprehension, 
Madkim,” said Sir Roger, with a certjyn harshness in his tone, 
yet with the deepest respect in his» manner; “ I take*it that 
life and the world are but a preparation for something greater, 
and that we sliaM be forced to learn our lessons in this pre¬ 
paratory school before we leave it, whether we like it or no! ” 
The slight smile still lingered on her beautiful mouth,—she 
pulled a spray of jasmine down from the trailing clusters 
around her, and%et it carelessly among the folds of her lace. 
Sir 5.oger watched her with moody eyes. Could he have 
followed his own inclination, he would have snatched the 
flower from her dress and kissccUit, in a kind of fierce defiance 
before her very eyes. But what would be the result of such 
an act? Merely a little contemptuous lifting of the delicate 
brows—a slight frown on the fair forehead, and a calm gesture 
of dismissal. No more—^no more than this; for just as she 
could not be moved to love, neither could she be moved to 
anger- The words of an old sopg rang in his ears:— 


Sh^ laughs at the thought of love— 

Pain she scon)s, anS sorr<?w she sets aside— 

• My heart she values^ less than broidered glove, 

She would smile if 1 died! 


“ You are a man, Sir Roger de Launay,” she said after a 
pause, “And man-like, you propound any theory which at the- 
moment happens to fit your owti particular humour. I am, 
however, entirely of your opinion that^his life is only a term 
of preparation; and with this convictioi^ I desire to have as 
little to do with its vile and ugly side as I can. It is possible 
to accept with gratitude the beautiful things of Nature, and 
reject the rest, is it not ? ” 

“A^ you ask me the question point-bla.nk, Madam, I say it 
is possible,—it can be done,—and you do it But it i|*wrongl” 

V *1 4 C ‘ f M f ^ \' .H ^ W ^ . A IT Tv • 
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She rmsecl her^languid eyelids, showing no offence. 

“Wrong?” 

“Wrong, Madam!” repeated Sir Roger bluntly; “It is 
V wrong to shut from your sight, from your heart, from your 
' soul the ugly side of Nature;—to shut your ears to the wants— 
the pains—the tortures—the screams—the tears, and groans 
of hupranity! Oh, Madam, the ugly side . has a strange 
beauty of its own that you dream not of! God makes ugli¬ 
ness as he makes beauty; God created ihefvolcano belching 
forth fire and molten lava, as He created the simple stream 
bordered with meadow flowers! Why should you reject the 
ugly, the fierce, the rebellious side of things ? Rather take it 
into your gracious thoughts and prayers. Madam, and help to 
make it beautiful! ” 

He spoke with a force which surprised himself—he was 
carried away by a passion that seemed almost outside his own 
identity. She looked at him curiously. 

“Does the King teach you to speak thus to me?” she 
asked. 



pe Launay started,—the hot colour mounting to his cheeks 
and brow. 

“ Madam! ” 

, “ Nay, no excuse ! I understand ! It is your own thought; 
■but a thought which is no doubt suddenly inspired by the 
King’s actions,” she went on tranquilly; “You are in his 
' confidence. He is adopting new measures of domestic policy, 

in which, perchance, I may or .may not be included-as it 

suits my pleasure! ^^'ho knows! ” Again the little musing 
smile crossed her countenance. “ It is of the King I wish to 


' speak to you.” 

She glanced around ^er, and saw that her lady-in-wjuting, 
' Teresa de Launay, hgd discreetly wandered by»j;iersclf to the 
' edge of the water-lily pool* and was bending over it, a grace¬ 
ful, pensive figure in the l:^par distance, within call, but 


certainly not within hearing. 

. ^You are in his confidence,” she repeated, drawing •a step 
him, “and—so am I! You will not disclose his 
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movements — nor shall I! But you are hiS close attendant 
and friend,—I am mefely—his wife! I make you responsible 
for his safety! ” 

“^adam, I pray you pardon me 1 ” exclaimed De Launay; ^ 
“ His Majesty has a will of his own,—and his sacred life is not- 
in my^ands. I will defend him to the utmost limit of human ‘ 
possibility,—but if he voluntarily ruqp into danger, and? dis¬ 
regards all warning, I, as his poor servant, am not to blame !" 

Her eyes, brillignt and full of a compelling magnetism, 
dwelt upon him steadfastly. 

“ I repeat my command,” she said deliberately, “ I make 
you responsible ! You are a strong man and a brave one. It 
the King is rash, i| is the duty of his servants to defend him 
from the consequences of his rashness; l)articularly if that 
rashness leads him into danger for a noble purpose. Should 
any mischance befall him, let me .never see your face again! 
Die yourself, rather than let your King die! ” 

As she spoke these words she motioned him away with 
a grand gesture .of dismissal, and he retired back from her 
presence in a kind of stunned amazement. Never before irf 
all the days of her social sway as Crown-Princess, had she ever 
condescended to speak to him on any matter of confidence,— 
never during her threo years of sovereignty as Queen-Consort 
had she apparently taken nyte, or cared to know any of the. 
affairs cormected with the King, her husband. The mere fact 
that how her interest was moused, moved De Launay to < 
speechless wonderment. He hardly dared raise his eyes to'f 
l»x>k at her, as she turned from him and went slowly, with her 
usual noiseless, floating grace of movement, towards the water- 
lily pool, there to rejoin her attendant, Teresa de Launay, who, 
at the same time advanced to meet her^ Royal mistress. A ; 
moment more, and Queen and lady of honoiy had disappeared 
together, and l5e Launay was left* alone. A little bird,% .' 
swinging on a branch above his Jiead, piped a few tender , 
notes to the green leaves and the sunlit sky, but beyond this, 
and the n\pasured plash* of the fountain, no sound disturbed 
the stillness of the garden. 
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^ “Upon my word, Roger de Launay,” he said bitterly to 
himself, “ you are an ass sufficiently weighted with burdens! 
The love of a Queen, and the life of a King are enough for 
one man's mind to carry with any degree of safety ! If it*Were 
not for the King, I think I should leave this country and seek 
some other service—but I owe him much,—if only by<reason 
of nly own heart’s foil}' I" 

Impatient with himself, he strode away, straight across the 
lawn and back to the Palace. Here he notice^d just the 
slightest atmosphere of uneasiness among some of the re¬ 
tainers of the Ro}*al household,—a vague impression of flurry 
and confusion. Through various passages and corridors, 
attendants and pages were either running* about with extra 
haste, or else strolling to and fio with extra slowness.* As he 
turned into one of the ante-chambers, he suddenly confronted 
a tall, military-looking per^cmage in plain civilian attire, whom 
he at once recognised as the Chief of the I’olice. 


“Ah, Bernhoff!” he said lightly, “any storms brewing?” 
“None that call for particular attention, .Sir Roger,” replied 
'the individual addressed; “ But I have been sent for by the 
King, and am here awaiting his pleasure.” 

Sir Roger showed no sign of surprise, and with a friendly 
nod passed on. He began to find the situation rather 
interesting. , i ' 

“After all,” he argued inwardly, “there is nothing to hinder 
the King from being a social •autocrat, even if he cannot 
by the rules of the Constimtion be a jiolitical one. And we 
should do well to remember that politics are governed entirely 
by social influence. It is the same thing all over the world 
—a deluded populace—a st^cial movement which elects a 
parliament and ministry—and then the result,—which is, that 
this or that j)ai ty«liolci the reins of governn^nt, on whichever 
side jiappens to be most advantageous to the immediate social 
and financial whim. Thoipeople are the grape.s crushed into 
wine for their rulers’ drinking; and the King is merely the 
wine-cup on the festal board. If he once begins to be some- 


tfaiift more than that cup, there will be an en^ of revelry I ” 

' ' -.r • ' ‘ >' . -iv' •* vs.vr, ” ‘, / 
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His ideas were not without good foundation in fact. 
Throughout all histor)^, where a strong man has ruled a nation, 
whether for good or ill, he has left his mark; and where there.' 
has t»een no strong man, the annals of the time are vapid and’ 
uninter^esling. Governments emanate from social iiflBuences. „/ 
The s0cial rule of the Roman Emperora bred athletes, heroes, / 
and poets, merely because physical* strength and courage, ’ 
combined with heroism and poetic perception were encouraged 
by Roman society? The social rule of En^and’s Elizabeth ; 
had its result in the brilliant attainments of the many great 
men who crowded her Court—the social rule of Victoria, 
until the death of the Prince Consort, bred gc:ntle women 
and chivalrous meft. In all these cases, thc^reigning monarchs 
governed society, and society governed politics. Politics, indeed, 
can scarcely be considered apart from society, because on the 
nature and character of society, depend the nature and char¬ 
acter of politics. If society is made up of corrupt women and 
unprincipled men, the spirit of political government will be 
as corrupt and unprincipled as they. If any King, beholding 
such a state of things, were to suddenly cut himself clear 
of the corruption, and to make a straight road for his own ' 
progress- -clenn and open—and ^lect to walk in it, society 
would follow his lead, and as a logicftl consequence politics 
would become honourable# Bi*t no monarchs have the 
eSuri^e of their upinio'ns nowadays,—if only one sovereign of ' 
them all possessed such coufage, he could move ti||^ world ! i: 

The long bright day unwound its sunny hours, crowned ; 
with blue skies and fragrant wands, and the life and movement;::' 
of the fair city by the sea were gay, incessant and ever-changing, 
There was some popular interest and excitement going on‘^ 
down at the qnay, for the usual idle cr«vvd had collected to) 
see the Royal yadht being prepared /os he? afternoon's cruise.t'^ 
Though she was alw'ays kept ready for sailing, the Ring's,: 
orders this time had been sudden and peremptory, and, \ 
consequently, all the pen on board were exceptionally hard. 
at work getting things in immediate readiness. The fact that.| 
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trip to The Isislnds, where up to the present she had never 
been, was a matter of lively comment,—her extraordinary beauty 
never failing to attract a large number of sight-seers. 

In the general excitement, no one saw Professor von Gl$ubdn 

quietly pnter a small and common sailing skiff, manned by two 

ordinary fishermen of the shore, and scud away with tice wind 

oveiL the sea towards the west, where, in the distance on this 

clear day, a gleaming line of light showed where The Islands 

lay, glistening like emerald and pearl in tfee midst ’of the dark 

blue waste of water. His departure was unnoticed, though 

as a rule the King’s private physician commanded some 

attention, not only by reason of his confidential post in the 

Royal household, but also on account «f certain rumours 

which were circulated through the country concerning his 

wonderful skill in effecting complete cures where all hope of 

recovery had been abandoned. It was whispered, indeed, 

that he had discovered the ‘ Elixir of Life,’ but that he 

would not allow its properties to be made known, lest as the 

Scripture saith, man should ‘ take and eat and live for ever.’ 

Jt was not advisable—so the Professor was reported to have 

said—that all men should live forever,—but only a chosen few; 

and he, at present, was apparently the privileged person who 

alone was fitted to make the selection of those few. For this 

* 

and various other reasons, he was generally looked at with 
considerable interest, but this morning, owing to the hurribd 
■ preparations for the embarking of their Majesties on board the 
Royal yac* he managed to escape from even chance recogni¬ 
tion,—and he was well over the sea, and more than half-way to 
his destination before the bells of the city struck noon. 

Punctual to that hour, a close carriage drove up to the Palace. 
It contained no less a personage than the Prime Minister, 
the Marquis de Lijtera,—a dark, heavy man,»yjrith small furtive 
eyes, a ponderous jaw, arid a curious air of seeming forever on 
an irfitable watch for offqpccs. His aspect was intellectual, 
yet always threatening; aird his frigid manner was profoundly 
^discouraging to all who sought to‘win his attention' or 
sympathy. He entered the Palace now with^an easy, not to 
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say assertive deportment, a^d as he ascer^^ed the broad 
staircase which led to the King’s private apartments, he met 
the Chief of the Police coming down. This latter saluted 
him, but he barely acknowledged the courtesy, so taken by 
surprfte was he at the sight of this administrative functionary; 
in the P|ilace at so early an hour. However, it was impossible . 
to ask %ny questions of him on the gnand staircase, within ; 
hearing of the Royal lackeys; so he continued on his way ! 
upstairs, with as much dignity as his heavily-moulded figure , 
would permit him t(f display, till he reached the upper landing . 
known as the * King’s Corridor,’where Sir Roger de Launay , . 
was in waiting to conduct him to his Sovereign’s presence. To 
him the Marquis addressed the question: 

“ Bernhoff has beftn with the King?” 

“ Yes. For more than an hour.” 

“ Any robbery in the Palace ? ” 

De Launay smiled. • 

I think not! So far as I am permitted to be cognisant 
of events, there is nothing wrong ! ’^ 

The Marquis looked slightly perplexed, 

«The King is well?” 

“ Remarkably well—and in excellent humour! He is 
awaiting you. Marquis,—permit me^o escort you to him! ” 

The carved and gilded doors of the Rdyal audience-chamber : 
w^.re thereupon flung^back, and th% Marquis entered, ushered ! 
in By De Launay. The'doors closed again upon them both; 
and for some time there was* profound silence in the King’s /. 
corridor, no intruder venturing to ap{>roach save two gentlemen- v- 
at-arms, who paced slowly up and down at either end on guard. 

At the expiration of about an hour, Sir Roger came out alone, ^ ^ 
and, glancing carelessly around him, strolled to the head of the 
grand staircase, and waited patiently ther« for quite another 
thirty minutes. At last the doors vese fi«ng open widely ;?;- 
again, and the King himself appeared, clad in easy yacij^ing 
attire, and walking with one hand resting on the arm of the f, 
Marquis de Lutera, who, /rom his expression, seemed curiously/:'? 
perturbed. •; 
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“Then you will not come with«us, Marquis ? said the King, 
with an air of ^gaiety; “You are too much engrossed in the 
affairs of Government to break loosen for an afternoon from 
politics for the sake of pleasure ? Ah, well! You are a match¬ 
less worker! Renowned as you are for your studious ^bsef 
v'ation <?f all that may tend to the advancement of the nation^s 
interests—admired as^you arc for the complete sacnfi6«> of all 
yoUt own advantages to the better welfare of the country, I 
will not (though I might as your Sovereign), command your 
attendance on this occasion ! I know the(>affairs you have in 
hand are pressing and serious I ” 

“They will be more than usually so, Sir,” said the Marquis 
in a low voice; “for if you persist in maintaining your present 
attitude, the foreign controversy in which >'e are engaged can 
scarcely go on. But your action will be questioned by the 
Government! ” 

The King laughed. , 

“Good! By all means question it, my dear Marquis! 
Prove me an unconstitutional monarch, if you like, and put 
Humphry on the throne in my place,—but ask the People 
^lirstl If they condemn me, I am satisfied to be condemned! 
But the present political difference between ourselves and a 
friendly nation must be arranged without offence. There does 
not exist at the moniFent any reasonable cause for fanning the 
dispute into a flame of war.”'-;iHe paused, then resumed— 
“You will not come with us?” 

“Sir, i£ you will permit me to refuse the honour on this 
occasion-” 

^*The permission is granted ! ” replied the King, still smiling; 
“ Farewell, Marquis ! We arc not in the habit of absenting our¬ 
selves from our own country, after the fashion of certain of our 
Royal neighbours, \}’ho shall be nameless; and we conceive it 
our duty to mal^P ourselves acquainted with the habits and 
customs of all our subjects in all quarters of our realm. Hence 
our resolve to visit Tlie Islands, which, to our shame be it said, 

f 

w^e have neglected until now% Wc expect to derive both 
Measure and instruction from the brief 
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“Are the islanders awarefef your intention, Sir?” enquired* 
the Marquis. 

“Nay—to prepare 4:hem would have spoilt our pleasure!” 
replied the King. “ We will take them by surprise! We have 
heaJtt of certain dbuntries, whose villages and towns haye\- 
never seen the reigning sovereign,—and though we have been 
but thtee years on thesthrone, we have ^psolved that no comer. 
of our kingdom shall lack the sunlighUof our presence He C 
gave a mirthful side-glance at De Launay. Then, extending hiS\ ' 
hand cordially, he added: May all success attend your efforts, 
Marquis, to smooth over this looming quarrel between ourselves 
and our friendly trade-rivals ! I, for one, would not have it go 
further. I shall see you again at the Council during the week.” > 
As the Premier^ hand met that of his Sovereign, the latter 
exclainitd suddenly; 

“ Ah!—I thought I missed a customary friend from my 
finger; I have forgotten my signet-ring! Will you lend me 
yours for to-day, Marquis?” 

“ Sir, if you will deign to wear it! ” replied the Marquis 
readily, and at once slipping off the ring in question, he handed ■ 
it to the King, who smilingly accepted it and put it on. • 
“A fine sapphire!” he said approvingly; “Better, I think,. 
than my ruby ! ” ^ 

“Sir, your praise enhances its value,^^said De Lutera bowing ,' 
profoundly; ‘ I shal4 from hpncefyth esteem it priceless I ” 
•“AVell said!” leturncd the King, “And rightly too!—for 
diplomacy is wise in flattering a king to the last, even while : 
meditating on his possible downfall! Adieu, Marquis ! When ^ 
we next meet, I shall expect good news ! ” *4 

He descended the staircase, closely attended by De Launay, x 
and passed at once into a larger room of audience, where some 
notable persons of foreign distinction ^were waiting to be 
received. On tire way thither, hov^'cj'er, •he turned to Sir 
Roger for a moment, and held up the hand on w^hic^ the'J 
Marquis de Lutera’s signet flashed like a blue point of flame. 

“ Behold the Premier’s signet! ” he said with a smile; ‘ 
“Methinke, for once, it suits the King!” 



CHAPTER 



THE ISIJ^DS 





S URROUNDED by a boundless width of dark blue sea 
at ail visible points, of view, The Islands, lovely tufts 
of wooded rock, trees, and full-flowering meadowlands, were 
situated in such a happy position as to te well out of all 
possibility of modern innovation or^improvemenL Thiiy were 
too small to contain much attraction for the curious tourist; 
and though they were only a. two-hours’ sail from the mainland, 
the distance was just ■•sufficiently inconvenient to keep mere 
sight-seers away. For more than a hundred years they had 
been almost exclusively left to the coral-fishers, who had made 
their habitation there? and the quaint, small houses, and 
flowing vineyards and gardens, dotted about in the more 
fertile portions of the soil,^ had all been built and planned 
by a former race of these hardy folk, who had handed their 
properties down from father, to sop. TTiey were on the whole, 
,a peaceable community. Coral-fishing--was one of the chief 
industries of the country, and the islanders passed all'their 
days in obtaining the precious product, cleansing, and prepar- 
-ing it for the market. They were understood to be extremely 
.jealous of strangers and intruders, and to hold certain social 


. traditions which had never been questioned or interfered with 
by any form of exisjjing government, because in themselves 
.they gave no caus^ for^ interference, being coynted among the 
''most orderly and law-abidmg subjects of the realm. Very little 
’ interest was taken in their doings by the people of the main- 


'land, — scarcely as much interest, perhaps, as is taken by 
^^liOndoners in the inhabitants of Orkney or Shetland. One 
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car two scholars, a stra]j botanist here and* there, or a few 
students fond of ad\«nture, had visited the place now and 
again, and ■ some of thesa had brought back enthusiastic 
accounts of the lovftincss of the natural scenery, but where a . 
whole country is beautiful, little heed is given to one small 
corned of it, particulr-^ly if that come^ is difficult of access, 
necessitating a two-hours’ sail across^ not always calm^sea. 
Vague reports were current that there was a strange house on 
The Islands, built very cuhbusly out of the timbers and spars 
of wrecked vessels. The owner of this abode was said to be 
a man of advanced age, whose history was unknown, but who 
many years ago had been cast ashore from a great shipwreck, 
and had been restued and revived by the coral-fishers, since 
when, Ke had lived ainong^them, and worked with them. No 
one knew anything about him beyond th*at since his advent 
The Islands had been more cultivated, and their inhabitants 
more prosperous; and that he was understood to be, in 
the language or dialect of the country, a ‘life-philosopher.’ 
Whereat, hearing these things by chance now and then, or 
seeing a scrappy line or two in the daily press w’hen active 
reporters had no murders or suicides to enlarge upon, and 
wanted to ‘fill up space,’ the g.^ aristocrats or ‘smart set’ 
of the metropolis laughed at their dinnvr-parties and balls, and 
asked one ant>ther iiianely, ‘^AVhat^is a ‘life-philosopher’?” 

•In the same way, when a small volume of poetry, burning 
as lava, wild as a storm-wind, came floating out on the top 
of the seething soup of caricnt liiK^rature, bearing the name of 
Paul Zouche, and it was said that this person was a poetj 
they questioned smilingly, “Is he dead?” for, naturally, they 
could not imagine tliese modern days were capable of giving 
birth to a living specimen of the g^enus ^ard. For they, too, 
had their motoi^-cars from France and England ;-L-they, too, 
had their gambling-dens secreted in private houses of high 
repute,—they, too, had their country-seats specially in(ifcated 


as free to such house-parties as wished to indulge in low 
intrigue and unbridleiS licentiousness; they, too, weary of 


simple Christianity, had their own special ‘.religions* of 
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pass with many of their ‘set’ in,other countries,— in com- 
plete forgetfulness of all the nobler ambkions and emotions 
which lifjf Man above the level of his companion Beast For 
the time is now upon us when what hq^ formerly been*i^nown 
as ‘tigh’ is of its own accord sinking to the low, and w^hat 
has been called the ‘low’ is rjsing to the high. Strange 
times!—strange days ! — when the^radesrgan can •scorn the 
duchess on account of her ‘dirty mind’—when a certain 
nobleman can get no honest labourers to work on his estate, 
because they suspect him of ‘ rooking * young college lads;— 
and when a church in a seaport towm s^nds empty every 
Sunday, with its bdls ringing in vain, because the congi’fegation 
which should fill it, know that their so-called ‘ holy man ’ is a 
rascal I All over the world this rebellion against Falsehood,— 
this movement tow’ards Truth is felt,—all over the world the 
people are growing strong on their legs, and clear in their 
brains;—no longer cramped and stunted staj-velings, they are 
gradually developing into full growth, and awaking to intelligent 
action. And wherever the dominion of priestcraft has been 
destroyed, there they are found at their best and bravest, with 
a glimmering dawn of.the^rue Christian spirit beginning to 
lighten their darkness,—a spirit which l^s no race or sect, 

, but is all-embracing, alHovmg, and all-benevolent; — which 
‘thinketh no evil,’ but is so nobly sufficing in its tenderness 
. and patience, as to persuadu the obstinate, govern the unruly, 
and recover the lost, by the patient influence of its own 
example. On the reverse side of the medal, wherever we see 
priestcraft dominant, there we see ignorance and corruption, 
vice and hypocrisy, and such a low standard of morals and 
education as is ca|j:utated to keep the soul.a slave in irons, 
with no possibility of any*intellectual escape into the ‘glorious 
liberty of the free.* ^ 

The afternoon was one oiJt brilliance and fresh¬ 

ness, when, punctually at three o’clBck, the Royal y^ht 
hoisted sail, and dipped gracefully away from the quay with 
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tnm Majesties on board, amid cheers 6f|kn ^tinisiastic 
crowd, A poet might have sung of the scene in fervid rhyme, 
so pretty and gay were* all the surroundings,—the bright skies, 
the dancing sea, the flying flags and streamers, and the soft 
music of the Court orchestra, a band of eight pliers on 
stringed instruments, which accompanied the Royal party on 
their voyage of pleasure. The Queen Aood on deck, le^ing 
against the mast, her eyes fixed on fhe shore, as the vessel 
swung round, and bore away towards the west;—the people, 
elbowing each other, and climbing up on each other’s shoul¬ 
ders and on the posts of the quay, merely to get a passing 
glimpse of her beauty, all loyally cheering and waving their 
hats and handkerchiefs, were as indifferent to her sight and 
soul as^n ant-heap in a garden walk. Slie had accustomed 
her mind to dwell on things beyond life, and life itself had 
little interest for her. This was because she had been set 
among the shams of worldly statS and ceremonial from her 
earliest years, and being of a profound and thoughtful nature, 
had grown up to utterly despise the hollowness and hypocrisy 
of her surroundings. In extenuation of the coldness of he^ 
temperament, ii may be said that her rooted aversion to men 
arose from having studied them too closely and accurately. 
In her marriage she had fulfilled, t)r thought she had fulfilled, 
a mere duty to the State—no more; and the easy conduct of 
her husband during Tiis appftnticeShip to the throne as Heir- 
Appjuent, had not tended in any way to show her anything 
particularly woi thy of admiration or respect in his character. 
And so she had gone on her chosen way, removed and apart 
from his,—and the years had flown by, and now she was,—as 
she said to herself with a little touch of contempt,—‘ old—for 
a woman! ’—while the King remained ‘ young,—for a man! ’ 
This was a mortifying reflection. True, fter beauty was more 
perfect than in hfcr youth, and there wefc n^ signs as yet of its 
decay. She knew well enough the extent of her charm^»-she 
knew how easily she could command homage wherever she 
went,—and knowing, she did nol^care. Or rather—she had 
not cared.* Was it possible she would ever care, and pejhaps 
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at a time when|iJL was no use caring? A certain irritability, 
quite foreign to her usual composure, fevered her blood, and 
y it arose from one simple admission whiefi she had been forced 
iito make to herself within the last few days, and this was, 
5' that her husband was as much her kingly superior in heart and 
{ mind as lie was in rank and power. She had never Ull now 
• imagined him capable nif performing a brave deed, or pursuing 
an independently noble bourse of action. Throughout all the 
■■ days of his married life be had followed the ordinary routine 
‘ of his business or pleasure with scarce a lireak,—in winter to 
his country seat on the most southern coast of his southern 
land,—in spring to the capital,—in full summer to some 
fashionable ‘bath’ or ‘cure,’—in autumn to different great 
houses for the purpose of shooting other**people’s g^me by 
their obsequious invitation,—and in the entire round he had 
never shown himself capable of much more than a flirtation 
with the prettiest or the moilt pushing new beauty, or a daring 
ride on the latest invention for travelling at lightning speed. 
She had noticed a certain change in him since he had 
|.scended the throne, but she had attributed this to the 
excessive boredom of having to attend to State affairs. 

Now, however, all at once and without warning, this change 
had developed into what was^vi Jently likely to prove a complete 
transformation—and he had surprised her into an involuntary, 
and more or less reluctant*admifttion of qualities which she 
had never hitherto suspected in him. She had. consent/;d *0 
join him on this occasion in his trip to The Islands, in order 
to try and fathom the actual drift of his intentions,—for his 
idea that their son. Prince Himij)hry, had yielded to some 
particular feminine attraction there, piqued her curiosity even 
more than her interest. She turned away now from her 
observation of the Shore, as it receded on the horizon and 
became a mere tffin Itne of light which vanSshed in its turn 
< as tha ve.ssel curtsied onward; and she moved to the place 
prepared for her accomra^tion—a sheltered corner of the 
. deck, covered by silken atmings, and •supplied with luxurious 
-.J,eck. chairs and footstools. Here two of her ladies 
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waiting to attend upon her, but none of Ihe'l'ougher sex sb? 
so heartily abhorredj As she seated herself among her 
cushions with her usual indolent grace, she raised her eyes 
and^saw, standing at a respectful distance from 
distinguished personage who had but lately arrived at the't^ 
Court^Yrom England,—Sir Walter Langton, a daring traveller ’ 
and explorer in far countries,—one^ who had earned 4iigh 
distinction at the point of the sword. He had been presented 
to her some evenyigs since, among a crowd of other nota- 
bililit's, aiid she had, as was her usual custom with all men, 
scarcely given him a passing glance. Now as she regarded . 
him, she suddenly decided, out of the merest whim, to call 
him to her side. She sent one of her ladies to him, charged 
with htr invitation to approach and take* his seat near her. 
He hastened to obey, with some surprise, and no little 
pleasure. He was a handsome^ man of about forty, sun- 
browned and keen of eye, with a grave intellectual face after 
the style of a Vandyk portrait, and a kindly smile; and he 
was happily devpid of all that unbecoming officiousness and 
obsequiousness which some persons affect when in th« 
presence of Royalty. He bowed profoundly as the Queen 
received him, saying to him with a smile :— ^ ^ 

“You are a stranger here, Sir*VVall^r Langton!—I cannot 
allow you to feel solidary in our company ! ” 

Is it possible" for anyone to Teel solitary when you are 
near,* Madam? ” returned Sir Walter gallantly, as he obeyed 
the gesture vith which she motioned him to be seated;—/ 
“ You must be weary of hearing that even your silent presence * 
is sufficient to fill space with melody and charm ! And I am 
not altogether a stranger; I know this country well, though I 
have never till now had the honour of visiting its ruling;' 
sovereign." , ^ 

“ It is very unlike England,” said *the Queen, slowly unfurl- ■ 
ing her fan of soft white plumage apd waving it to and fft. 

“ Very unlike, indeed! ” he agreed, and a musing tenderness 
darkened^his fine hasier eyes as he gazed out on the sparkling 


sea, 
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“ You like Ei^nd best ? ” resumed the Queen. 

“ Madam, I am an Englishman ! I’o jne there i; no land so 
‘ fair, or so much worth living and dying for, as England!” 

V. ti Ygj—j suppose, like all your countrymen, you are fo»d of 

change?” 

f.v “ Yes—and no. Madam! ” replied Langton.—“ In fluth, if 
? I am to speak frankly# it is only during the last thirty or 
.forty years that my countrymen have blotted their historical 
. scutcheons by this fondness for change. JVhere trtivelling is 
necessary for the attainment of some worthy object, then it is 
wise and excellent,—but where it is only for the purpose of 
■distracting a self-satiated mind, it is of no avail, and indeed 
frequently does more harm than good.” c 

“ Seif-satiated! ”* repeated the Queen, — “ Is not •that a 


strange word ? ” 

“ It is the only compound expression I can use to describe 
the discontented humour in which the upper classes of English 
society exist to-day,” replied Sir Walter. “For many years 
the soul of England has been held in chains by men whose 
Noughts are all of Self,—the honour of England has been 
attainted by women whose lives are moulded from first to last 
. on Self. To me, personally, England is everything,—I have 
no thought outside it—no wish beyond it. Yet I am as 
ashamed of some of its leaders of opinion to-day, as if I 
, saw my own mother dragged in the dust and branded with 
, infamy!” 

“ You speak of your Government ? ” began the Queen. 

“ No, Madam,—I have no more quarrel with my country’s 
present Government than I could have with a child who is 
led into a ditch by its nurse. It is a weak and corrupted 
Government; and i^s actual rulers are vile and abandoned 
. women.” , • 

The Queen’s eyes opened in a beautiful, startled wonder- 
, ment^—this man’s clear, ipcisive manner of speech interested 
,her. 

** Women 1 ” she echoed, then smiled; “ You speak strongly, 
jl* ^ave certainly heard of the ‘ adi^ced ’ women 
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who push I'lemselves so nAich forward in your country, but 
i had no idea they were so mischievous! ^ Are they to be 
admired ? Or pitied ? ” 

“Pitied, Madam, — most sincerely pitied!” returned Sir 
Walterj—“But such misguided simpletons as these are npt,, 
the creatures who rule, or play with, or poison the blinds 
the \%.rious members who compose our Government. Tlie' 
‘ advanced ’ women, poor souls, do nothing but talk platitudes.,. 
They are perfectly harmless. They have no power to persuade 
men, because in Ifine cases out of ten, they have neither wit, 
nor beauty. And without either of these two charms. Madam, 
it is difficult to put even a clever cobbler, much less a Prime 
Minister, into leading strings! No,—it is the spendthrift 

womeij of a corrupt society that 1 mean^—^the women who, 
possess beauty, and are conscious of it, — the women who 
have a mordant wit and use it for dangerous purposes—the 
women who give up their homes, their husbands, their children 
and their reputations for the sake of villainous intrigue, and 
the feverish excitement of speculative money-making;—with 
these—and with* the stealthy spread of Romanism,—will come 
the ruin of my country !" * 

“ So grave as all that! ” said the Queen lightly;—“ But, ' 
surely. Sir Walter, if you see ruin and disaster threatening so 
great an Empue in the far distance, you and other wise men 
of your land are ablfe to stane it ojf?” 

* “^adam, I have nO power !” he returned bitterly. “Those 
who have thought and wofked,—those who are able to see 
what is coming by the light of'past experience, are seldom 
listened to, or if they get a hearing, they are not seldom 
ridiculed and ‘laughed down.’ Till a strong man speaks, we 
must all remain dumb. There is no real Government in 
England at present, just as there is rv real Church. The 
Government isiifiade up of directly,s§lf-in*erested speculators, 
and financiers rather than diplomatists,—the Church, fo^which 
our forefathers fought, is yielding to the bribery of Rome. It 
is a time of Sham,—§ham politics, and sham religion! We 
have fallen upon evil days,—and unless the people rise, as it 
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is to be hoped to God they will, %erious danger threatens the 
glory and the honour of England! ” 

“Would you desire revolution and Woodshed, then?” en¬ 
quired the Queen, becoming more and more interested as she 
saw that this Englishman did not, like most of his scx,^ass 
the moments in gazing at her in speechless admir:y:ion,— 
“Surely not!” , * 

“1 would have revoktion. Madam, but not bloodshed,” he 
replied;—“ I think my countrjmen are too well grounded in 
common-sense to care for any movement which could bring 
about internal dissension or riot,—but, at the same time, I 
believe their native sense of justice is great enough to resist 
tyranny and wrong and falsehood, even to the death. I would 
have a revolution—yes—but a silent and bloodless one ! ” 
“And how woulA you begin?” asked the Queen. * 

“ The People must begin, Madam ! ” he answered ;—“ All 
reforms must begin and end with the People only! For 
example, if the People would decline to attend any church 
where the incumbent is known to encourage practices which 
are disloyal to the faith of the land, such disloyally would soon 
6ease. If the majority of women would refuse to know, or to 
receive, any woman of high position who had voluntarily 
disgraced herself, they wo^ld soon put a stop to the lax 
morality of the upper classes. If our builders, artisans and 
mechanics would club together, ivid refifte to make guns or 
ships for our enemies in foreign countries, we should not nin 
the risk of being one day hoisted with our own petard.' In 
any case, the work of Revolution rests with the people, though 
it is quite true they need teachers to show them how to 
begin.” 

“ And are these teachers forthcoming ? ” 

“ I think so ! ” saic^ Sir Walter meditatively. “ Throughout 
all history, as far b*ck js^we can trace it, wli<4never a serious 
reform has been needed in either Society or Government, there 
has always been found a leader to bead the movement." 

The Queen’s beautiful eyes rested upon him with a certain 
tniiiosity. 
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“What of your King?” Aie said. 

“ Madam, he is my King! ” he replied,—‘^And I serve him 
faithfully r' 

She was silent. She began to wonder whether he had any 
priiJhte motive to gain, any place he sought to fill, that he 
should assume such a touch-me-not air at this stray allusion to ' 
his Sovereign. • ^ 

“LJise-majest^ is so common nowadays!” she mused;— 

“ It is suph an ordinary thing to hear vulgar parvenus talk of 
their king as if h^ were a public-house companion of theirs, 
that it is somewhat remarkable to find one who speaks of his 
monarch with loyalty and respect. I suppose, however, like 
everyone els^, he has his owm ends to serve! Kings are the 
last pysons in the world who can command absolute fidelity! ” 
She glanced dreamily over the sea, and perceiving a slight 
shade of weariness on her face, Sir Walter discreetly rose, 
craving her permission to retire To the saloon, where he had 
promised to join the King. When he had left her, she turned 
to one of her ladies, the Countess Amabil, and remarked: 

“ A very personable gentleman, is he not ? ” ^ 

“ Madam,” rejoined the Countess, who was very lovely in ; 
herself, and of a bright and sociable disposition;—“I have 
sometimes thought it would be fnore pleasant and profitable 
for all of us if wc saw many such personable gentlemen more 
frequently!” * • • 

A^light frown of annoyance crossed the Queen^s face. The 


Countess was a very charming lady; very fascinating in her/ 
own w'ay, but her decided predilection for the sterner sex often'^ 
led her to touch on dangerous ground with her Royal mistress 
This time, however, she escaped the chilling retort her remar 7^ 
might possibly, on another occasion, have called down uj; \ 
her. Thfe Queen said nothing. She srft watching the se^*—. 
and now and tigain took up hei* fteld-§lass to study the. 

jV 

picturesque coast of The Islands, which was rapidly oomin^ 
into view. Teresa de Launay, the second lady in attendanjA 
on her, was reading, and, seeing her quite absorbed in/ 
book, the? Queen presently asked her what it contained. . 
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, “You have sniiled twice over t^at book, Teresa,” she said 
kindly;—“ What is it about ? ” 

'.“ Madam, it speaks of love! ” replied Teresa, still smiling 

“ And love makes you smile ? ” ; 

“ I would rather smile than weep over it, Madam! ” rejflied 
Teresa, with a slight colour wanning her fair face;—“,But as 
concerns this book, I i^mile, because it is full of such fc>olish 
verses,—as light and sweet—^and almost as cloying,—as French 
fondants 

“ Let me hear! ” said the Queen ; “ Reacf me a few lines.” 

“This one, called ‘A Canzonet* is brief enough for your 
Majesty’s immediate consideration,” replied Teresa ;—“ It is 
just such a thing as a man might scribble in his note-book 
after a bout of champagne, when he is in love for ten mjnutes! 
He would not mean a word of it,—but it might sound pretty 
by moonlight! ” Whereupon she read aloud :— 


My Lady is pleased to smile, 

And the world is glad and gay; 
My Lady is pleased to weep;— « 
And it rains the livelong dayl 


My Lady is pleased to hate, 

And I lose m^ life and my breath; 
My Lady is pleased to love,— 

And I am th^ master of Ddath I 


I know that my Lady is Love, 

By the magical light about her; 

I know that my Lady is Life, 

For I cannot live without her! 

And you do not think any man would truly mean as much 
. love as this ? ” queried the Queen, 

^ “^Oh, Madam, foM l«i»w he would not! *if he had written 

jjSuch Knes about the joys of dining, or the flavour of an excellent 
igar, they might then inefeed be taken as an expression cn 
cutf truest and deepest feeling! But his / Lady ’! Bali! She ii; 
myth,—a temporary peg to hang a stray emotSon os! ” 
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She laughed, and her laughter rippled mefj^ly on the air, 

“ I do not . think jthe men who write so easily about love 
can ever trulyifeel it,” she went on;—“ Those who really love 
mqgt surely be quite unable to express themselves. This man 
who sings about his ‘Lady^ being pleased to do this or do ■ 
thatji^as probably trying to obtain the good graces of some 
pretty housemaid or chorus girl! ” , • 

A slight contemptuous smile crossed the Queen’s face; 
from her •expression it was evident that she agreed in the main 
with the opinion of her vivacious lady-in-waiting. Just at that / 
moment the King and his suite, with Sir Walter Langton and 
one or two other gentlemen, who had been invited to join ,: 
the party, came#ip from the saloon, and the conversation 
becanfe general. • . - 

Have you seen Humphry at all to-day ? ” enquired the , 
King aside of De Launay. “ I, sent him an early message 
asking him to join us, and was told he had gone out riding. 

Is that true ? ” ' 

t 

“I have not,seen his Royal Highness since the morning,^ 
Sir,” replied the equerry; “He then met me,—and Professor \ 
von Glauben also—in the gardens. He gave me no hint as ' 
to whether he knew of your intention to sail to The Islands ^ 
this afternoon or not; he was readii^, and with some slight 
discussion oi. the subject of the book he was interested in, .. 
he and the Professor strolled away together.” , / 

“But where is Von Glauben?” pursued the King; 
sent for him likewise, but he was absent.” 

“I understood him to say that you had not commanded/; 
his attendance again to-day. Sir,” replied Sir Roger;— 
told me he had already waited upon you.” 

“ Certainly I did not command his attendance when I 
him the first thing this morning,” replied the King; / .f* I 
summoned him then merely to satisfy his scruples con^ning, 
my health and safety, as he seemed last night to have^Aoubts 
of both!” . He smiled, and his eyes twinkled huujiorously. 

“ Later op, I requested him to join us in ^this excursion, but 
his servant said he had gone out, leaving no word to when 
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, lie would return^ ii ** An eccentricity! I suppose he must be 
/hiuinoured!” ^ 

J ' Sir Roger was silent The King looked at .him narrowly, 
*' and saw that there was something in his thoughts whicl^ he 
was not inclined to utter, and with wise tact and discretion 
forbore to press any more questions upon him. It wa^ijiot a 
suitable time for cross-examination, even of the most friendly 
kind; there were too many persons near at hand who might 
be disposed to listen and to form conjectures; moreover the 
favouring wind had so aided the Royal yacht in her swift 
course that The Islands were now close at hand, and the 
harbour visible, the run across from the mainland having been 
accomplished under the usual two hours. ^ 

The King scanned the coast through his glass with some 
interest. 


“We shall obtain amusernent from this unprepared trip,” 
he said, addressing tlic friends who wore gathered round him; 
“We have forbidden any announcement of our visit here, 
and, therefore, we shall receive no recogniti 9 n, or welcome, 
^e shall have to take the people as we find them ! ” 

“ Let us hope they will prove themselves agreeable, Sir,” 
said one of the suite, the Marquis Montala, a somewhat 
effeminate elegant-lookipg man, with small delicate features 
and lazily amorous eyes,—“And that the ^vomen of the place 
^ will not be too alarmingly hiSeous.^ 

j “Women are always women,” ^aid the King gaily; “'And 


S .la, if you cannot find a pretty one, will put up with 

le for the moment rather than have none at alll 
^ exists cver)'wherc, and I daresay we shall find it 
evidence here as in other parts of the kingdom, 
s famous for its lovely women,”—and turning to 
Langto^ fie added—“I think, Sir Walter, we can 
t your Englan(f in that one particular! ” 
years ago, Sir, should have accepted tliat chal- 
Lirncd Sir Walter, “And with the deepest respect 
ajesty, I should .have ventured to deny Ihe^assertion 
' ^that any V:ountry in the world could surpass England for the 
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beauty of its womM. Bu^ lince t]be rage for^as^line sports 
and masculine maimers has taken hold of l^glish" j^rls, I am 
not at all di^osed to defend them. They have, unhappily, 
lost all the soft grace and modesty for which their grand- 
motTiers were renowned, and one begins to remark that their 
very ^apes are no longer feminine. The beautiful full ,-/ 
bo.soms, admired by Gainsborough and* Romney, are replaced : 

an unbecoming flatness—the feet and hands are growing 
arge and awkward, instead of being well-sliaped, white and ■. 
delicate—the skin is oecoming coarse and rough of texture, 
and there is very little complexion to boast of, if we except 
the artificial make-up of the women of the town. Some few 
pretty and naturi^ women remain in the heart of the forest 
and the countiy, but the contamination* is spreading, and 
English women are no longer the models of womanhood for 
all the world.” ^ 

“Are you married, Sir Walter?” asked the King with a-,^ 
smile. 

“ To no woman, Sir! I have married England—I love her 
and work for her only! ” * , 

“ You find that love sufficient to fill your heart ? ” 

“ Perhaps,” returned Sir Walter musingly — “ perhaps if 1 
speak personally and selfishly—ifo! ^But when I argue the 
point logical!;-, I fi^d this—that if I had a wife she might , 
pjobably occupy too muci! of fhy time,—certes, if I had . 
children, I should be worsting for them and their future , 
welfare;—as it is, I give all my Jife and all my work to my, , 
country, and iny King!” , 

“ I hope you will meet with the reward you merit,” said th6‘ 
Queen gently; “ Kings are not always well served ! ” , 

“I seek no reward,” said Sir Walter simply; “The joy of 
work is always its, own guerdon.” ^ • ; 

As he spoke'the yacht ran into ffijfrbour, and with a loud ; 
warning cry the sailors flung out die first rope to a rrllui 
the pier, who stood gazing in open-mouthed wonder at their 
arrival. He kerned tbo stricken with amazement , to 
for he failed to Seize the rope, whereat, with an angry exelatni- 
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, tion the rope'jslipped back inf) the water, and the yacht 
.. bumped against ihe pier, a sailor sprang to land, and ai it 
- was’'thrown a second time, seized it and made at fast to the 
capstan. A few more moments and the yacht was safely 
"/alongside, the native islander remaining still motionless and 
staring. The Captain of the Royal vessel stepped om^hore 
and 4 poke to him. * 

“Are there any men‘about here?" 

The individual thus addressed shook his head in the 
negative. 

“Are you alone to keep the pier?” 

The head nodded in the affirmative. A voice, emanating 
' from a thickly bearded mouth was understo^pd to growl forth 
something about ‘ no strange boats being permitted to harbour 
‘ there.' Whereupon the Captain walked up to the uncouth- 
' '-looking figure, and said briefly, 

t “ We are here by the fCing’s order! That vessel is the 
Royal yacht, and their Majesties are on board.” 

For one instant the islander stared more wildly than ever, 
t^en with a cry of amazement and evident alarm, ran away 
as fast as his legs could carry him and disappeared. The 
Captain returned to the yacht and related his experience to 
Sir Roger de Launay. Theming heard and was amused. 

“Ic seems, Madam,” he said, turning to the Queen, “That 
,we shall have The Islands fo ourselves; \)ut as our visit wjjl 
be but brief, we shall no doubt fmd enough to interest us in 
the mere contemplation of the scenery w'ithout other human 
Kompany than our own. Will you come?” 

\ He extended his hand courteously to assist her across the 
gmgway of the vessel, and in a few minutes the Royal party 
were l^ded, and the yacht was left to the stewards and 
serronts, who soon bid all hands at work preparing the dinner 
^^which was to be sefvedidilring the return sail. • 



CHAPTER 


V, 

“ GLOlllA-IN itfXCELSlS ! ” 


T he King and Queen, followed by their suite and their 
guests, walked leisurely off the pier, and down a well- 
made road, sparking with crushed sca-shells and powdered 
coral, towards a group of tall trees set amid green grass which 
they perceived a little way ahead of them. There was a 
soothing quietness everywhere,—save for the singing of birds 
knd the soft ripple of the waves on the sandy shore, it was 
a silent land: 

In which it seemed always afternoon— 

All round the coast the languid air did swoon— 
Breathing like one that hath a weary dream.” s 


The Queen paused once or t\vi?e to^ look around her ; she 
was vaguely touched^ and charmed by the still beauty of the 
scene. • • • 

“ It is very lovely ! ” she s^id, more to herself than to any 
of her companions ; “The world ipust have looked something 
like this in the first days of creation,—so unspoilt and fresh ^ 
and simple!” 

The Countess Amabil, walking with Sir Walter Langton,;>, 
glanced coquettishly at her cavalier and smiled. " ;i 

“It*is idyllic!” she said;—“A sort *of Arcadia withd^tfl 
Corydon or Phytlis! Do all the inRabitants go to sleep br | 
disappear in the daytime, I wonder ? ” • ' '' 

“Not all, I imagine,” replied Sir Walter; “ For here coin^ 


■3 


one, though, judging frem the slp^ess of his walk, he is in ; 
no haste to welcome his King! ’ 
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The person^ hlpploke of ind^d ai^roachipg, and 
;vall the member^f'tM Royal pafty watched hisi. advance with 
I'Jconsiderable curiosity. He was tall and upright in bearing, 
f but as he came nearer he was seen to be a ^nan of great^age, 
with a countenance on which.sorrow and suflFering had left 
their indelible traces. There were furrows on that fac&which 
tearf had hollowed out .for their swifter flowing, and the high 
intellectual brow bore lines and wrinkles of anxiety and pain, 
which were the soul^s pen-marks of a tragic history* He was 
attired in simple fisherman's garb of fough blue'homespun, 
and when he was within a*few paces of the King, he raised his 
cap from his curly silver hair witfi an old-world grace and 
deferential courtesy. Sir Roger Launay went forward to 
meet him and to explain the situation. * 

“His Majesty the King,” he said, “has wished to make a 
surprise visit to his people The Islands,—and he is here in 
person with the Queen. Can you oblige him with an escort 
to the principal places of interest ? ” 

The old man looked at him with a touch of amusement and 
derision. 

“There are no places hcrc^ of interest to a king,” he said ; 
“Unless a poor man’s house may serve for his curious 
comment! I am not his Majesty's subject—but I live under 
his protection and his laws,—land I am^villing to offer him a 
welcome, since there is no one else to do so ! ” 

He spoke with a refined and cultured accent, and in his look 
and bearing evinced the breeding of a gentlcrrian. 

“And your name?” asked Sir Roger courteously. 

“ My name is R^nc Ronsard,” he replied “ 1 was shii> 
eked on this coast years ago. Finding myself cast here by 
thl^ will of God, here^I hiTve remained ! ” 

;' As he said this,^Sir R^’icr remembered what he had casually 
heard at times about^the * lifo-philosopher ’ who had built for 
A dwelling on The Jslands out of the timbers of wrecked 
V vessels. This must surely be the man! Delighted at having 
come upon the vejy person most* Jikely to prqyide some 
: M diversion for their Majesties, and requt^tihg Ronsard to 
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wait at a disbiAce for a .inoiien^ -lSeh back tp the King 
and explained the position. Whereupon th^nonarch at once 
advanced with aJaaity, and* a^ he approacned the venerable 
personage who had offered him the only hospitality he was ' 
likelj? to receive in this part of his realm, he extended his hand -J 
with a«frank and kindly cordiality. Rdn^ Ronsard accepted it ^jJ 
with a slight but not over-obsequious salutation. • < 

. “We owe you our thanks,” said fhe King, “for receiving \ 
us thus rqadily, and ‘without -notice; which is surely the truest 
form of hospitabll kipdness! That we are strangers here is., j 
entirely our own fault, due to our own neglect of our Island 
subjects j and it is for rtiis that we have sought to know * 
something of the place privately, before visiting it with such 
public^ ceremoniaf and state as it deseryes. We shall be ^ 
indebted to you greatly if you will lend us your aid in this " 
intention.” • . 

“ Your Majesty is welcome 4o 4fiy service in whatever way it 
can be of use to you,” replied Ronsard slowly; “ As you see, . 
I am an old man and poor—I have lived here for well-nigh 
thirty years, making as little demand as possible upon th^ 
resources of cither rough Nature'or'smooth civilisation to, 
provide me with sustenance. There is poor attraction for a 
king in such a simple home as mifte! * 

“ More than all men living, a kTng has cause to love"; 
simplicity,” returned* tlie m^nafclif as with his swift and keen / 
glanqp he noted the old man’s proud figure, fine worn featurh^v 
and clear,.though deeply-sunken eyes;—*‘for the glittering 
shows of ceremony are chiefly irksome to those who have 
to suffer their daily monotony. Let pie present you to tbfe 
Queen—she will thank you'as I do, for your kindly consent , td^.} 
play the part of host to us to-day.” • 

“Nay,”—murmured, Ronsard—“No thanks—no thanks 
Then, as the said a few words to hf^ fair Consort, and,| 

she received the old man’s respectful salutation in thewcold,;^' 
grave way which was her custom, h^ raised his eyes to her facie,*;’ 

and started back with an involuntary exclamation. 

• • * 

“By Heaven I” he said suddenly and bluntly, 

, -y ; 
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• thought to see any woman’s beat|y that could compare with 
that of my Glbri4! ” 

He spoke mor^o himself than to any*listener, but the King 
•! hearing his words, was immediately on the alert, and when thp 
whole Royal party moved on again, he, walking in a gracious 
and kindly way by the old man’s side, and skilfully keepjng up 
the conversation at firs^ on mere generalities, said presently:— 

“ Xnd that name of Gtoria;- may I ask you who it is that 

bears so strange an appellation ? ” 

Ronsard looked at him somewhat doubtiftgly. 

“ Your Majesty considers it strange ? Had you ever seen 
her, you would think it the only fitting name for her,” he 
answered,—“For she is surely the most glorious thing God 
ever made! ” 

t t 

“Your wife—or daughter?” gently hinted the King. 

The old man smiled bitterly. 

“Sir, I have never ownednvife or child ! For aught I know 
Gloria may have been born like the goddess Aphrodite, of the 
sunlight and the sea! No other parents have ever claimed 
her.” 

^ He checked himself, and appeared disposed to change the 
subject. The King looked at him encouragingly. 

“ May I not hear more ofrher ? ” he asked. 

Ronsard hesitated—then with a certain abruptness replied— 
“ Nay—I am sorry I spol^e erf her ! TTftere is nothing to tell. 
I have said she is beautiful—and beautyis always stimulating— 
even to kings! But your Majdsty will have ho chance of 


^seeing her, as she is absent from home to-day.” 

\ The King smiled;—had the rumours of his many gallantries 
•Inched The Islands then?—and was this ‘life-philosopher’ 
anmd that * Gloria ’—whoever she was—might succumb to his 
Royal fascinations ? • The thought was subtly flattering, but he 
disguised the touch of laoiusement he felt, ahd sp6ke his next 
wordg with a kindly and indulgent air. 

' ■ “Then, as I shall not See her, you may surely tell me of 

|h^? I am no betrayer of confidence 

.. A pale red tinged Ronsard’s worn features—ahori he said- 
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“ It is no question of confidence, Sir,—^and there fe no secret 
or mystery associated with the matter. cWia was, like my¬ 
self, cast up from thefsea. I found her half/lrowned, a helpless 
infant tied to a floating spar. It was on the other side of these 
Islands—-among the rocks where there is no landing-place. 
Ther^ is a little church on the heights up there, and every 
evening the men and hoys practise their sacred singing. It 
was sunset, and I was wandering by iftyself upon the shore, and , 
in the church above me I heard them chant ‘ Gloria! Gloria! 
Gloria in excelsis T)eo!' And while they were yet practising 
this line I came upon the child,—lying like a strange lily, in a 
salt pool,—between two shafts of rock like fangs on either side 
of her, bound fast with rope-to a bit of ship’s timber. I untied 
her little limbs, aifd restored her to life; aijd all the time I was 
busy bringing her back to breath and motion, the singing in 
the church above me was * Gloria! ’ and ever again ‘ Gloria 1 * 
So I gave her that name. That fras nineteen years ago. She 
is married now.” 

Married! ” exclaimed the King, with a curious sense of 
mingled relief and disappointment “Then she has left you?” 

“Oh, no, she has not left me!” replied Ronsard; “Sfie 
stays with me till her husband is ready to give her a home. 
He is very poor, and lives in hop* of better days. Meanwhile- 
poverty so far smiles upon them thitt ; -ijy are happy;—and 
happiness, youth tfhd bea«ty rarely go xogether. For once 
tAeji have all met in the joyous life of my Gloria! ” 

“ I should like to see her T ” said the King, musingly; " Youi 
have interested me greatly in her’history! ” M 

The old man did not reply, but quickening his pace, moved - 
on a little in advance of the King and his suite, to open a gate;! 
in front of them, which guarded the approach to a longlow^^ 
house with carved gables and lattice windows, over which 
wealth of roses Ahd jasmine clambered in Ibng tresses of pink' 
and white bloom. Smooth grass surrounded the plaq^ and 
tall pine trees towered in the backgt-ound ; and round the pillars 
of the broad verandah,, which extended to the full length of the 
house fnjnt, clematis and honeysuckle twined in thick clusters, 
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filling the air with delicate peSrfume. The Royal party 
murmured their \dmiration of this picturesque abode, while 
Ronsard, with a nicibleness remarkable. for a man of his age, 
set chairs on the verandah and lawn for his distinguished! 
guests. Sir Walter Langton and the Marquis Montala strolled 
about the garden with some of the ladies, commenting cp the 
simple yet exquisite taste displayed in its planting and arrange¬ 
ment ; while the King and Queen listened with considerable 
interest to the conversation of their venerable host He was a 
man of evident culture, and his description of the corahfishing 
community, their habits and traditions, was both graphic and 
picturesque. 

“Are they all away to-day?” asked the K^ng. 

“ All the men ontthis side of The Islands—yes, Sir,” replied 
' Ronsard; “ And the women have enough to do inside their 
houses till their husbands return. With the evening and the 
\moonlight, they will all be out in their fields and gardens, 

’ making merry with innocent dance and song, for they are 
very happy folk—much happier than their neighbours on the 
^ mainland.” 

“Are you acquainted with the people of the mainland, 

, then?” enquired the King. 

“Sufficiently to know thaf they are dissatisfied;” returned 
Ronsard quietly,—“And that, deep down^among the tangled 
^ grass and flowers of that brillfent pl&sure-ground called Society, 
there is a fierce and starving lion called the People, waiting 
or prey! ” 

His voice sank to a low and impressive tone, and for a 
oment his hearers looked astonished and disconcerted. He 
w^t on as though he had not seen the expression of their 
face!^. 

“ i^ere in The Islahds there was the san\e^ discontent when 
I first came. Every ftito was in heart a Socialist,—every, 
^ ypungtboy was a buddmg Anarchist. Wild ideas fired their 
' brains. They sought Equality. No man should be richer 
p' ^n another, they said. Equal lots,—equal lives-. Th<?y had 

iMtheir own secret Society, connected with another siSular one 

r ' ■ , » - ' ■ ''yfv''" ^ ' 
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across the sea yonder. They were brave, cl^er and desperate, 

—moved by a burning sense of wrong,-Vwrong which they 
h^d not the skill to explain, but whicythey felt. It was 
dif^ult to persuade or soothe such men, for they were men , 
of Nature,—not of Shams. But fierce and obstinate as they?|>; 
were,•they were good to me when I was cast up for dead on„i 
their seashore. And I, in turn, haverfried to be good to them. 
That is, I have tried to make them happy. For happiness is 
what we *all work rfor and seek for,—from the beginning to the 
end of life. We go far afield for it, when it oftcner lies at our 
very doors. Well!—they^are a peaceful community now, and 
have no evil intentions towards anyone. They grudge no one - 
his wealth—I think if the truth were known, they rather pity \ 
the rith man than envy him. So, at any rate, I have taught; 
them to do. But, formerly, they were, to say the least of it, ’ 
dangerous!” • 

The King heard in silence, although the slightest quizzical 
lifting of his eyebrows appeared to imply that ‘dangerous* 
was perhaps too strong a term by which to designate a handful 
of Socialistic coral-fishers. • 

“It is curious,” went on Ronsard slowly, “how soon the ^ 


sense of wrong and injustice infects a whole community. One 
malcontent makes a nost of malcontents. This is a fact which ; > 
many governments.lose sight of^ If I were the ruler of a 

cBuntry-” ; il 

rfere he suddenly paused—then added with a touch ofA 
bnisqueness— • ^ 

“ Pardon me, Sir; I have never known the formalitira'|| 
which apply to conversation with a king, and I am too old^toi’^* 
learn now. No doubt I speak too boldly ! To me you ar^ 
more than man ; you should be more ,by etiquette—but 
simple humanity?* you are not! ” , , • 

The King smiled, well pleased. This independent cbm>".t; 
moner, with his rough garb and raugher simplicity of speedv 
was a refreshing contrast to the obsequious personages by ^ 
whom he,was generally surrounded j and he felt an irresistibleT*' 
desire to know more of the life and surroundings of orfe ydio ) 
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i;..had ^neda poS^Ofi pf evident authority among the .people 
his own cW. \a' .^ 

|; “ Go on, my fn^nd! ” he said. “ Hon^t expression of 
f thought can offend none but knaves and fools; and though 
' there are some who say I have a smack of both, yet I^flatter 
- mys^ I am wholly neither of the twain ! Continue whift you 
were saying—if you were ruler of a country, what would you 
do?” 

R^n^ Ronsard considered for a momentf and his furrowed 
brows set in a puzzled line. 

“I think,” he said slowly, at last, “I should choose my 
friends and confidants among the leaders of the people.” 

“And is not that precisely what we allCio?” queried the 
King lightly; “ Surely every monarch must count his triends 
among the members of the Government ? ” 

“ But the Government does not represent the .actual people, 
Sir! ” said Ronsard quietly. 

“ No ? Then what does it represent ? ” enquired the King, 
becoming amused and interested in the discussion, and hold¬ 
ing up his hand to warn back De Launay, and the other 
members of his suite v;ho were just coming towards him from 
their tour of inspection through the garden—“ Every member 
of the Government is elected by the people, and returned by 
the popular vote. ^Vhat els® would you hive ? ” 

“Ministers have not always the popular vote,” said Ronsartlj 
^“They are selected by the Prelhier. And if the Premier 
|hould happen to be shifty, treacherous or self-interested, 
np chooses such men as are most likely to serve his own 
ends. And it can hardly be -said, Sir, that the People 
tru^ return the members of Government. For when the time 
comps for one such man to be elected, each candidate secures 
; his o^n agent to tfribe .the people, and to vrtsrk upon them as 
■ though they were so much soft dough, to be kneaded into 
\a political loaf for his private and particular eating. Poor 
People! Poor hard-working millions 1,^ In the main they are 
jjdi top busy earning the wherewithal to Live, to have any time 
Jeft to Think—they are the easy prey of t|}^ :party agent, 
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except—^xcept they.g&ther,;^ the voi«e.of ia,|r)^ .le^ef< , 

one who though npt in (joyextimmi goven^ ” 1 ; ; il 

“And is there siich an one?” enquirec^he King, while,.as 
he ^oke his glance fell suddenly, and mith an unpleasantly, 
memory, on the flashing blue of the sapphire in the Premier’s 
signef*he wore ; “ Here, or anywhere ? ” 

“ Over there ! ” said Ronsard imgfessively, pointing atrosS;^^ 
the landscape seawards j “ On the mainland there is not only 
one, but hiany! iVomen,—as well as men. Writers,—as well ’ ; 
as speakers. These are they whom Courts neglect or ignore, — v, 
these are the consuming fire of thrones!” His old eyes . 
flashed, and as he turned Jhem on the statuesque beauty of 
the Queen, she stiirted, for they seemed to pierce into the very.;-; 
reces^s of her soul. “ When Court and^'ashion played their 
pranks once upon a time in France, there was a pen at work 
on the ‘ Contrat Social ’ —the p^n of one Rousseau! ^Vho . 
among the idle pleasure-loving aristocrats ever thought that a 
mere Book would have helped to send them to the scaffold! ” 
He clenched his hand almost unconsciously—then he spoke 

\ j 

more quietly. “That is what I mean, when I say that if*I 
were ruler of a country, I should take special care to make . 
friends with the people’s chosen thinkers. Someone in , 
authority”—and here he smiled quizzically—“should have 
given Rousseau an«estate, and made him a marquis— i» / 

The leaders of an advancing Thought,—and not the leaden of J 
a fixed Government are the>real representatives of the People 1 ” 
Something in this last sentenoe appeared to strike the 
very forcibly. 

“You are a philosopher, Rdn€ ^-onsard,” he said rising f^mr,*, 
his chair, and laying a hand kindly on his shoulder. “ And 
so, in another way am I! If I understand you rightly^ youj 
would maintain* that in many cases disyjntent and disorder 
are the fermentation in the mind o^ one man, who for s^e ■ 
hidden personal motive works 1^ thought through ft whole 
kingdom; and you suggest tliat if that man once obtained whsd 
he wanted there woulS be an end of trouble—at any rate for as, 
time till, thejj^xt malcontent turned up I , Is not that so ? ” 
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“It is so, Sir,” replied Ronfiird; “and I think it has 
always been so.\In every era of strife and revolution, we 
shall find one diAatisfied Soul—often a soul of, genius ^d 
ambition—at the d ntre of the trouble.” i 

“Probably you are right,” said the monarch indulgently; 
VBut evidently the dissatisfied soul is not in your %ody I 
You fare no Don Quijcote fighting a windmill of imaginary 
wrongs, are you?” 

A dark red flush mounted to the old man’s brow, and as it 
passed away, left him pale as death. 

“Sir, I have fought against wrongs in my time; but they 
were not imaginary. I might have still continued the combat 
but for Gloria! ” n 

“ Ah! She is your peace-offering to an unjust world ? ‘ 

“No Sir; she is God’s gift to a broken heart,” replied 
Ronsard gently. “ The sea cast her up like a pearl into my 
life; and so for her sake I resolved to live. For her only I 
made this little home—for her I managed to gain some control 
over the rough inhabitants of these Islands, and encouraged 
in^them the spirit of peace, mirth and gladness. I soothed 
their discontent, and tried to instil into them something of 
the Greek love of beauty and pleasure. But after all, my work 
sprang from a personal, may as well say a selfish motive— 
merely to make the child I loved, happy! ” ^ 

“ Then do you not regret tliat she is married, and no longei 
;ours to cherish entirely?” 

No, I regret nothing! ” answered Ronsard; “ For I am old 
must soon die. I shall leave her in good and safe hands.” 
e King looked at him thoughtfully, and seemed about to 
ask Smother question, then suddenly changing his mind, he 
turneo to his Consort and said a few woids to her in a low 
;^ne, whereupon as if Ih obedience to a command, she rose, 
^d yrim all the gracious ‘cBarm which she coul^ always exert 
she sospleased, she enquired of Ronsard if he would permit 
sthem to see something of the interior of his house. 

“Madam,” replied Ronsard, with sdme embarrassment; 

I have is 'at your service, but it is only a pooKiplace.” 
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“ No place is poor that! has peace in jt,” returned the 
Queen, with one of those rare smiles of hers*' which so SMiftly 
subjugated the hearts of men. “ Will you lad the way ? ” 

Thus persuaded, R^nd Ronsard could omy bow a respectful ’ 
assent, and obey the request, which from Royalty was tanta- 
mounyto a command. Signing to the other members of the 
party, who had stood till now at a littfe distance, the Qween 
bade them all accompany her. 

“ The King will^stay here till we return,” she said, “ And 
Sir Roger will stay with him ! ” “j 

With these words, and a flashing glance at De I^unay, she 
stepped across the lawn, followed by her ladies-in-waiting, with . 
Sir Walter Langtor;^and the other gentlemen; and in another.' 
moment the brilliant little group had disappeared behind the 
trailing roses and clematis, which hung in profusion from the . 
oaken projections of the wide verandah round Ronsard’s pic-' 
turesque dwelling- Standing still lor a moment, with Sir Roger 
a pace behind him, the King watched them enter the house— 
-then quickly turning round on his heel, faced his equerry with 
a broad smile. 

“ Now', De Launay,” he said, “ let ns find Von Glauben! ” . 

Sir Roger started w'ith surprise, and not a little apprehension. 

“Von Glauben, Sir?” * 

“Yes—Von Glauben! He is here! I saw his face two.} 
mijjutcs ago, peeriiig througfl tho^ trees!” And he pointed 
dowi# a shadowy path, darij with the intertwisted eloom of ;,' 
untrained pine-boughs. “ I am nqt dreaming, nor ai^I accus/ ? 
tomed to imagine spectres ! 1 am on the track of a|.'tnystery,^,'!!, 
Roger! There is a beautiful girl here named Gloria. The,'-' 
beautiful girl is married—possibly to a jealous husband, for she,;}^!. 
is apparently hidden away from all likely admirers, including-it 
myself! Now suppose Von Glauben is tffat husband!” Vi 

He broke off !ind laughed. Sir Koger Launay laughed;^; 
with him; the idea was too irresistibly droll. But the^Cing 
was bent on mischief, and determined to lose no time in ' 

compassing it ' * - 

“Come along!” he said. “If this tangled path holds a^ 
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' secret, it shall be discovered before we are many minutes older! 
am confidents saw Von Glauben; and what he can be 
doing here passelt my comprehension ! Follow me, Roger! 

' -ylf our worthy Pr(»';ssor has a wife, and his wife is beautiful, 
we will pardon him for keeping her existence a secret from 
us so long! ” V 

He laughed again; *apd turning into the path he had pre¬ 
viously indicated, began walking down it rapidly. Sir Roger, 

' following closely, and revolving in his own ^perplexed mind the' 
. scene of the morning, when Von Glauben had expressed such 
a strong desire to get away to The Islands, and had admitted 
that there was ‘ a lady in the cas 9 .’ ’’ 

“ Really, it is most extraordinary! ” be thought. “ The 
King no sooner* decides to break through conventional 
forms, than all things seem loosened from their moorings! 
A week ago, we weie all,apparently fixed in our orbits of 
exact routine and work—the King mpst fixed of all—but now, 
who can say what may happen next! ” 

At that moment the monaich turned round. 

* “ This path seems interminable, Roger,” he said; “ It gets 
darker, closer and narrower. It thickens, in fact, like the 
. mystery we are probing ! ” ^ 

Sir Roger glanced about him. A straight band of trees 
, hemmed them in on either side, and the daylight filtered 
, through their stems pallidly, while, as the King had sstid, 
there seemed to be no end to - the path they were foUbwing. 
|They walked on swiftly, • however, exchanging no further 
ord, when suddenly an unexpected sound came sweeping 
through the heavy branches. It was the rush and roar 
o^the sea,—a surging, natural psalmody that filled the air, 

. anu quivered through the trees with the measured beat., of 
an almost humant chorus. 

“This must be another way to the shore)” said the Kirig, 

’ coming to a standstill ; '■ And there must be rocks or caverns 
; near- Hark how the waves thunder and reverberate through 
iiqine deep hollow! ” ^ 

V Si!' Roger listened, and heard the boom pT water rolling in 

k'mVvh ,„,v, iii&t. , i-, 
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and rolling out again, with the^regularity and rhythm of an organ 
swell, but he caught an echo of something elsfe beside^ whi<^ 
piqued his curiosity and provoked him to a /ouch of unusual^, 
excit^ent,—it was the sweet and app^ntly quickly sup^j ? 
pressed sound of a woman’s laughter. He glanced at his"|^; 
Royal fnaster, and saw at once that he, too, had sharp ears for J 
that silvery cadence of mirth, for his ejjps dashed into a smde. ' ^ 
“On, Roger,” he said softly; “We are close on the heels S’ 
of the problem ! ” • » 

But they had only pressed forward a few steps when they. 
were again brought to a sudden pause. A voice, whose 
gruffly mellow accents were, familiar to both of them, wasii 
speaking within eridently close range, and the King, with 
a wamfng look, motioned De Launay batk a pace or two, * 
himself withdrawing a little into the shadow of the trees. 

“ Ach ! Do not sing, my princgss! ” said the voice; “ For'.. 
if you open your rosy mouth of music, all the birds of the 
air, and all the little fishes of the sea will come to listen! ■ 
And, who knows! Someone more dangerous than either st. 
bird or a fish may listen also ! ” 

The King grasped De Launay by the arm. j 

“Was I not right?” he whispered. “There is no mis-' 
taking Von Glauben's accent!” , , 

Sir Roger looked^ as he felt, utterly bewildered. In hii4; 
own mind he felt it very difficult to associate the Professor , 
with a love affair. Yet thisgs certainly seemed pointing to/ 
some entanglement of the sort. ^Suddenly the King held u^f 
an admonitory finger. ' 

“ Listen 1 ” he said. , 

Another voice spoke, rich and clear, and sweet as honey. }j 
“Why should I not sing?” and there was a thrill oItI 
meniment in tjje delicious accents.^ “Vqu are so afraid of/' 
everything to-day! Why? Why should I stay here with/ 
nothing to do? Because you teU me the King is vfciting' 
The Islands. What 
for the King ? He is 


does that matter? What do. I care 
nothing to me I ” 




“ You would be something, perhaps, to him if he sat^ yohi”- 

if* (Ml 4 T S. 
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v replifed the gottyral wice of Vin Glanben. ‘“It is safer to 

be out of his way. You are a very-wilful princess this after- 
I' noon! You mJfet remember your husband is jealous! ” 


% 


The King startl^. 


y C- 

“ Her husband! What the devil does Von Glauben know 

r about her husband! ” 'J 

‘' De Launay was difinb. A nameless fear and dismay began 

to possess him. 

My husband! ” And the sweet voice, laughed out again. 
“It would be strange indeed for a poor sailor to be jealous of 
a king!'' 

“ If the poor sailor had a beautiful wife he worshipped, 
and the King should admire the wife, h? might liave cause 
to be jealous! ” ’■eplied Von Glauben; “ And with some 
ladies, a poor sailor would stand no chance against a king! 
Why are you so rebellious, my princess? Have I not brought 
a letter from your beloved which plainly asks you to keep out 
of the sight of the King? Have I not be.m an hour with you 
here, reading the most beautiful poetry of Heine ? 

“That is why I want to sing,” said the sweet voice, with 
± touch of wilfulness in its tone. “ Listen 1 I will give you 
a reading of Heine in music! ” And suddenly, rich and clear 
:as a bejl, a golden cadence of notes rang out with the words: 

“Ah, Hast thou forgotten, Tha* I possessed thy heart?” 

■i The King sprang lightly out qf his hiding-place, and'with 
e Launay moved on slowly, and cautiously through the trees. 
“Ach, mein Gott!” they heard Von Glauben exclaim— 
“That is a bird-call which will float on wings to the ears of 
-thefyKing! ” 

A\soft laugh rippled on the air. 

“Dear friend and‘'raaster, why are you s^o afraid?” asked 
'the caressing woman’s *vbice again;—“ We are quite hidden 
?^way (from the Royal visi'-ors,—and though you haye been 
|:peeping at the King through the trees, and though, you 
^|cnow he is actually in our garden, he “Will never his "way 
ere 1 • This is quite a secret little study and schoolroom, Where 
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you have taught me so mucji!—yes^so much!—4;hd I am " 
very grateful I And whenever you come to see me you teach . 
me something more—you are always good aAd kind!—and I ,; 
would not anger you for the world 1 But v^t is thfe good,pf[| 
knowing and feeling beautiful things, if I may not express them?^,;|i 
“ Yoijf do express them,—in yourself,—in your own existence|:f^ 
and appearance! ” said the Professor gruffly; “bvit that is 
ological accident which I do not expect you to understand!” \ 

There was a mordent’s silence. Then came a slight move-.'i' 
ment, as of quick feet clambering among loose pebbles, and, ,v 
the voice rang out again. , ^ 

There! Now I am*in my rocky throne! Do you 
remember—Ah, no j|—you know nothing about it,—but I will ^ 
tell you •the story! It was here, in this v«ry place, that my':', 
husband first saw me ! ” 

*‘Achso!” murmured Von Glauben. “It is an excellent " 
place to make a first appearance! tve herself could not have , 
chosen more picturesque surroundings to make a conquest of ^ 
Adam ! ” , 

Apparently his mild sarcasm fell on unheeding ears. 

“He was walking slowly all alone on the shore,” went on < 
the voice, dropping into a more plaintive and tender tone ; : 
“The sun had surfk, ard one littlS star was sparkling in 
sky. He looked up ^t the star—and— 

“JThen he saw a woman’s interpolated Von Glauben 
“Whifch is always more attractive to weak man than am; 
impossible-to-visit planet! What, does Shakespeare say ofj 
women’s eyes ? 


‘Two of the fairest stars in all the heaven, 

Having some business, do entreat her eyes 
To twinkle in their spheres till they return. 

What if her ^yes were there, they iif her head? 

The brightfless of her cheek woftld shame those stars. 
As daylight doth a lamp; her eye in heaven 
Would through the airy regions stream so bright, 
That birds would ging and think it were not night 1 ’ 

* t 

Achl , Thatisso!’*'. 
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As^HhelBinai"^^^ hfe jiips;’it rich note of melody 

• Stirred the mr; amd a song in which words and music seemed 
thoroughly welded* t<^ether, rose vibratingly up to the quiet 

VBky:-'"7'\ 

V \ “Here, by the sea, 

My Love found me!' 

Seagulls over the waves were swinging; 

Mermaids dow,n in their caves were singing,— 

And one little star in the rosy sky 
Sparkled above like an angel's ey^! ^ 

My Love found me, 

And I and he 
Plighted our troth eternally! 

Oh day of 'oplendour, 

And self-surrender! * 

The clay w^hen my Love found me I 

Here, by the sea, 

My King crown’d me! 

Wild ocean sang for my Coronation, 

With the jubilant voice of a mighty nation !— 

'Mid the towering rocks he set my throne, 

And made me for ever and ever his own ! 

My King crown’d me, 

And 1 and he 

Are one till the world shall cease to be I 
oh sweet love story,! 

Oh night of glory ! 

The night when my King crown’d me!” 

No language could ever' describe the marvellous sweetness 
the voice that sung these lines; it was so full of exquisite 
' mtampb, tenderness and passion, that it seemed more super- 
^ na^ral than human. When the song ceased,na great wave 
' dashed on the shoi,re, like a closing organ chord, and Von 
Glauben spoke. i , , \ * 

“There! You wanted your own way, my princess, and you 
,ve had it! You have sung like one of the seraphim j—do 
Vnot-be surprised if mortals are drawq to listen, Sstl ,’^Vhat 
|itthat?”- 
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There vas a j^hise;- 
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There vas a papise;- 

a twig on one of the pine-boughs he was holding raic^ in an 
endeavour to see the speakers. But he now boldly pushed 
on, beckoning De Launay to follow clo|8, and, in anbthetifi, 
minute had emerged on a small sandy plateau, which led/hyi^v; 
means^of an ascending path, to a rocky eminence, ehcircl^ | 
by huge boulders and rocky pinnacles, which some^hat^; .J 
resembled peaks of white coral,—and'here, on a height above :$ 
him,—with the afternoon sun-glow bathing her in its full mellow 
radiance, sat a visibly enthroned goddess of the landscape,—^a 
girl, or rather a perfect woman, more beautiful than any he; 


had ever seen, or even imagined. He stared up at her inj ^; 
dazzled wonder, half blinded'by the brightness of the sun and ' 
her almost equally\>linding loveliness. , i„ 

“Gloria!” he exclaimed breathlessly, hardly conscious ofv 
his own utterance ; “ You are Gloria ! ” ^ i 

The fair vision rose, and caihe swiftly forward with an, 


astonished look in her bright <Jeep eyes. 
“ Yes! ” she said, “ I am Gloria! ” 



CHAPTER XII 

o * 

A SKA-nUXCESS 

S CARCELY had she thus declared herself, when the 
Bismarckian head and shoulders of Von Glauben 
'appeared above the protecting * boulders; and mpving with 
deliberate caution, the rest of his body cinie slowly after, till 
he stood fully declared in an attitude of military ‘attention** 
■ He showed neither alarm nor confusion at seeing the King; on 
the contrary, the fixed, wooden expression of his countenance 
betokened some deeply-seated tnental obstinacy, and he faced 
his Royal master with the utmost compospre, lifting the 
.slouched hat he wore with his usual stiff and soldierly dignity, 
though carefully avoiding the amazed stare of his friend, Sir 
■ Roger de Launay. 

■:/ The King glanced him and down^witii a smiling air of 
amused curidsity. • 

S this is how yoi^ pursue yoifr scientific studies, 
r!” he said lightly; “Well!”—and he tumeji^is 
I of admiration, on the ‘beautiful creature vrho stood 
confronting him w*ith all that j^rfect ease which 
i a well-balanced mind,—“ Wisdom is often symbolised 
a marble goddess,—but when Pallas Athene takes so 
ipe of flesh and blood as this, who shall blame even a 
)hilosopher for sitting at her feet in worship 1 ” 
on me, Sfr,” .returned Von Glaubeh,calmly; “There 
Idess of Wisdom here, so please .you, but only, a very 

nd unworldly youtig woman. She is-Here he 

a moment, then went on-,—“ She Js. merely the 
child of a fisherman 

■■ 
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“ I am aij^i^-pf.ithat! ”' ?j|d Ae King stip^j^miJ^^;,“ R^ii^ 
Ronsard is his “name. He is my host to-d^y j anAhe haf told 
me something of her. But,' certes, he' did. not mention that - 
you had adopted her also! ” 

V^ Glauben flushed vexedly. 

“Si#” he stammered, “ I could explain 
“Another time!” interrupted the King, with a touch of 
asperity. “ Meanwhile, present your—your pupil in the poesy. ^ 
of Heine,-^to me 
Thus commanded, the Professor, casting a vexed glance at,; 
De Launay, who did not in the least comprehend his distress, 
W'ent to the girl, w’ho durirf^ their brief conversation had stood 
quietly looking frqjn one to’ the other with an expression of 
half-amused disdain on her lovely features. »• 

“ Gloria,” he began reluctantly—then whispering in her ear, 
he muttered-r-“ I told you your voice would do mischief, and ■ 
it has done it! ” Then aloud—“ Gloria,—this—this is the 
King!” 

She smiled, but did not change her erect and easy attitude. 

“ The King is welcome! ” she said simply. , 

She had evidently no intention of saluting the monarch; and - 
Sir Roger de Launay gazed at her in mingled surprise and , 
admiration. She* was certainly Vondcrfully beautiful 
complexion had the^oft clear transparency of a pij^sea-shell-J'^J 
hqj eyes, krge and lustrous,*we^je •as densely blue as the dam 
azurft in the depths of a wavg,—and her hair, of a warm bron^’^ 
chestnut, caught back with a sirigle band of red coral, seemed ;■ 
to have gathered in its rich curling clusters all the deepest i- 
tints of autumn leaves flecked with a golden touch of the sun.,!' 
Her figure, clad in a straight garment of rough white home-' 
spun, was the model qf perfect womanhood. She stood a little 
a;bove the medityn height, her fair hedSi noised proudly qn 
regal shoulders, "while the curve of the fullbosom would havq, 
b^ed the sculptural genius of a Phidias. The whale 
quisite outline of her person was the expressed essence of beauty, 
from the lightest wave bf her hair, down to her slender ankles 

ahd smalt feet; aod the look that irradiated her noble features 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■'• ... 
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was that of chil^-like happiness f and repose,—the unlived 
expiesaon of one who had never known any other life than 
the innocent enjoyment bestowed upon her by God and 
J‘divine Nature. Beautiful as his Queen-Consort was and 
always had been, the King was forced to admit to himselTthat 
here was a woman fax more beautiful,—^and as he looke(4,upon 
her ^critically, he saw that there was a light and splendour 
about her which only the happiness of Love can give. He 
whole aspect was as of one uplifted into a finer atmosphere 
’ than that of earth,—she seemed to exhale purity from her¬ 
self, as a rose exhales perfume, and her undisturbed serenity 
and dignity, when made aware of the Royal presence, were 
evidently not the outcome of ill-b’recding or discourtesy, but 
of mere self-respect and independence. He approached her 
with a strange hesitation, which for him was quite a new 


experience. 

“ I am glad I have been fortunate enough to meet you ! ” he 
said gently;—“Some kindly fate guided my steps down the 
path which brought me to this part of the shore, else I might 
I^ve gone away without seeing you ! ” 

“That would have been no loss to your Majesty,” answered 
Gloria calmly;—“ For to see me, is of no use to anyone ! ” 

“ Would your husband say so ? ” ha.:ardecl the King with a 
ismile. . 

0' Her eyes flashed. 

My husband would say what is right,” she replied. ‘ He 
> would know better how to talk to you than I do ! ” 

He had insensibly di awn nearer to her as he spoke ; mcan- 
, while Von Glauben, with a disconsolate air, had joined Sir 
Roger de Launay, who, by an enquiring look and anxious 
uplifting of his eyebrows, dumbly asked what was to be the 
upshot of this affair,-S-only to receive a disipal shake of the 
, head in reply. * * • 

•• “ Passibly I know your husband,” went on the King, anxious 
'to continue conversation with so beautiful a creature. “If I 
0 *in, and he is in my personal service, he shall not lack pro- 
'inotionil Will you tell me his namy?" 
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A startled look came injo the girl’s eye^, and a deep blush 
swept over her fair cheeks. 

“ I dare not! ” she said j—“ He has forbidden me! ” 

“ Forbidden you! ” The King recoded a step—a Vague 
sus’^irion rankled in his mind. “Thm, though your King 
asl.s^oii a friendly question, you refuse to answer it ? ” 

Vc.n Glauben here gripped Sir Ro|gi!r so fiercely by th»f arm, 
that the latter nearly cried out with pain. 

“She.must nyt tell,” he muttered—“She must not—she ei 
will not! ” \ 

But Gloria was looking straight at her Royal questioner. 

“ I have no King but'iny husband ! ” slie said firmly. “ I 
have sworn befoje God to obey him in all things, and I will 
not break my vow! ” • 

“ Good girl! Wise girl! ” cKclaimed Von Glauben. “ Ach, 
if all the beautiful women so^ guarded their tongues and 
obeyed their husbands, what a happy world it would be! ” 

'I'he King turned upon him. 

“Tiuel But you are not bound by the confidences of 
marriage. Professor,—so that while in our service our will must 
be your law! You, therefore, can perhaps tell me the name of 
she fox|pnate man who has wedded this fair lady?” ' 

The Professor’s cjuntenance visibly reddened. 

“ Sir,” he: tamingrod —“ With every reoT>ect for your Majes^i 
I^would r.''iher lose my nflich-ti^be-apprcciated post with you' 
thalh betray my friends! ” , • ' 

The King suddenly lost patience. . 

“By Heaven!” he exclaimed, “Is my command to bC', 
slighted and set aside as if it were naught? Not while I am.^ 
king of this countty! What my.stcry is here that I am not to 
know ? ” 

Gloria laughed outright, and the pi ripple of mirth, so ‘ 
unforced and natural, diverted the mon.arch’s irritation. 

“ Oh, you are angry 1 ” she sajd, her lovely eyes tiUnkling 
and sparkling like diamonds“ So! Then your Majesty is 
no more than a very Common man who loses temper when h^ 
cannot have his own way 1 ” She laughed again, and tRe King 
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Stared at her unoffepded,—being spellbound, both by hci regal 
beauty, and her complete mdifference to himself. will 
speak like the prophets do in the Bible and say, * ! there 

is no mystery, O Kmg! * I am only poor (Gloria, a sailor’s 
wife,—and the sailor Ras a place on board your son the Cr^wn 
Prince’s yacht, and he does not want his master to knov|^that 
he isSffiarried lest he lo'.e that place* Is not that plain and 
clear, O King? And Mhy should 1 disobey my beloved in 
such a simple matter ? 

The King was still in stnnething of a fume. 

“There is no u ason why joii should disuboy,” he said more 
quietly, but still with M\ation;—“But, c([ually, there is no 
reason why your hatband should he dismissed from the Ciown 
Prince’s service, because he has chosen to many. If you tell 
me his name, I mil make all things easy for him, for you, and 
your future. Can jou uoi tiust me?" 

With wonderful giace did quukntss (iloria suddenly sprang 
forward, caught the KingS hand, kissed it, and then threw it 
lightly away from her. 

No she said, with a pretl) defiance; “I kiss the hand 
of the countr}'*s King—1/Ut 1 have my oah King to serve !” 

And pausing foi nu mure word^, she turned away,|^sprang 
lightly up the rocks as swlfll/a^ a roe-deer, and disappeared, 
ftnd from some hidden cornei, clear and full and sw^eet, her 
'^ce rang out above the pvuvcful plashing of the waves: 

« 

“My King <jown\l me* 

And I Aucl he 

Are one till the woild shall cease to be!” 

Sriicken dumb and confused by the suddenness of her 
action, and the swiftness of her departure, the King stood for 
a moment inert, gazing up the rocky height w’ith the air of one 
who has seen a visiob of ^iCavcn withdrawn agaLi into its native 
demert Some darkening doubt troul)led his mind, and it 
was mtlx an altogether chaftged and stern countenance that 
#h^ confronted Von Glauben * 

' « Lsuit night, Professor, you were somewhat anxiouf for our 
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health and safety,” he sev^ly; “ tt.is ourlwri, now to 
be equally anxious for yours! We are of opinion-that you, 
like ourselves, run some risk of danger by meddling ih affairs 
which do not concern you! Silence I ” .This, as the Professor^;* 
deeply moved byjhis Royal master’s evident displeasure, made 
an Attempt to "speak. “We will hear hll you have to 
to-morrow. Meanwhile—follow yopf fair charge!” Afid he^ 
pointed up in the direction whither Gloria had vanished- 
“ Her husband ’^and he emphasised the word,—“ whoever h6 
is, appeal's to have entrusted her safety to you;—see that you^ 
do not betray his trust, even though you have betrayed minel 
At this remark Von (jlauben was visibly overcome. 

“Sir, you haic never had reason to complain of any lack 
of lOj'alty in me to you and to your sefvice,” he said with an- 
earnest dignity which became him well;—“In the matter of 
the poor child yonder, whose J)eauty would surely be a fatal' 
snare to any man, there is much to be told,—which if told truly, 
will prove that I am merely the slave of circumstances Vhicb 
were not created by me,—and which it is possible for a faithful 
servant of your Majesty to regret! But a betrayer of trust I 
have never been, and I beseech your Majesty to believe me. 
when I say that the acutencs^ of that undeserved reproacK 
cuts me to the heart! I yield to po man in the respect and 
affection I entertain for ^our Royal person, not even to De 

i^aunay here—'vvho kniiws—wh<? knows-” jf 

*He broke off, unabU. thjrough strong emotion to proceed. ' 
“‘Who knows’—What?” enquired the King, turnirjg hi$; 
steadfast eyes on Sir Roc!;ev. f 

^ J ^ A 

“Notliiug, Sir! Absolutely nothing!” replied the equerry,; 
opening his ejes as widely as their habitual languor^ woqld 


permit; “ I am absolutely ignorant of everything cohcerijii^' 
Von Glauben except that he is^an hpnest man! Tha^ 1 
certainly do Jnow!” I 

A sl^ht smile cleared away ^omethmg of the doubt 
' displeasure on the King’s face. Approaching the disconsolate >; 
V Profes^r, he laid one hand on his shoulder and looked jhiiS ' 
ste^ily in the eyes. 
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“By my faith, Von Glauben, if ♦I thought positively that 
\you could play me false in any matter, I would never believe 
?^ |nan again! ^pome,! Forgive my hasty speech, and do not 
& so downcast! I&nest I have always known you to b&~ 

„ d that yon will fuov^your honesty, I do h^ doubt I Bim— 
f^Tiere is something in this affair w'hich awakens grave suspfcion .j 
my\nind. For to-da>^ ^ press no questions—but to-morrow 
must know all! You understand ? All! Say this to the 
Gloria,—say it to her husband also—as, of course, you 
Iknow who her husband is. If he serves on Prince Humphry’s 
l^cht, that is enough to say that Humphry himself has probably 
“ikeenher. Under all the circumstances' I confess, my dear Von 
?Glauben, that your presence here is a riddle which needs 
. ^explanation! ” ‘ *• 

“It shall be explained, Sir—” murmured the Professor. 

! “Naturally! It must, of,course, be explained. But I 
|,nbpe you give me credit for not being altogether a fool; and 
have an idea that my son’s frequent mysterious visits to The 
fisknds have something to do with this fair Gloria of Glorias! ” 
^Von Glauben started involuntarily. “You perhaps think it 
too ? Or know it ? AVell, if it is so, I can hardly blame him 
vermuch,— though I am sorr)^ he should have selected a poor 
iloPs wife as a subject for his secret amours ! I should have 
t him possessed of more honour. However—to-morrow 


ri 


ill look to you for a full dccount of the matter. For thp 
^esdnt, I excuse your attendance, and permit you to remain 
■^th her whom you call ‘ princess ’! ” 

stepped back, and, taking De Launay’s arm, turned 
ground at once, and walked away back to Ronsard’s house by 
•^he path he had followed with such eagerness and care. 

,Von Glauben watched the two tall figures disappear, and then 
^ith a troubled look, ^>egan to climb slowly up the rocks in 
direction where Gloria had gone. His reflections were 
^t' altiSlgether as philosophical as usual, because as he said 
fa himself—“One can never tell how a woman is going to 
eat. misfortune! .Sometimes she takes it welli hnd theni 
i%K^ ,yrho,^ve ruthlessly desfroyed ih<ar hafppipesB go on , 
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their way rejoicing; but more often she takes it ill, and there 
is the devil to pay! Yet — Gloria is not’like any ordinary 
woman—she is a carefully selected specimert of her sex, wjjidv 
a kindly Nature has produced jas an example ofwiiat ii^! 
werflkintended td' be when they Vere I 

;Vhera|she has hidden herself? ” 

‘jA- S'AT' 

^ Arriving at the summit of the ascent, he peered <io^^ 
towards the sea. Slopes of rank grs&s and, sea-daisies tufted^' 
the rocks, on this side, divided by certain deep hollows whiich'l 
the action of the waves had honeycombed here and there; and 
below the grass was the shore, powdered thickly with sand, o{;\ 
a fine, light, and sparkling colour, like gold dust. ‘Here in the 
full light of the sinking SUn lay Gloria, her head pillowed'/ 
again^ a rough stone, on the top of wlych a tall cluster of ^ 
daisies, sometimes called moon-flowers, waved like whited 
plumes. .,iv 

“ Gloria ! ” called Von Glaubeif. 

i 

She looked up, smiling. 

“ Has Majesty gone ? ” she asked. 

“ Gone for the present,” replied the Professor, beginning to,- 
put one fool cautiously before the otlier down a roughly^ 
hewm stairway in the otherwise almost inaccessible di 
“ But, like the sun which is fetting to-night, he will rj 
again to-morrow! ” ' • f 

“Shall I come and help you#down?” enquired the 
tJfning on her elbow as she lay, and lifting her lovely iace,. 
radiant as a flower, towards*him. 

“Whether down or up, you shall never help me, 
princess ! ” he replied. “ When I can neither climb nor £aU 
without the assistance of a woman’s hand, I shall take a pis^ 
and tell it to whisper in my car —* Good-bye, Heinrich 
Glauben! You are all up—finish—gone ! ’ ” 

Here, with a^sbmewhat elephantine jumj, he alighted besi<] 
her and threw himself on the warm sand with a deep^igh 
mingled exhaustion and relief. * ^ 

“ You would be very wicked to put a pistol to your ear,” 
Gloria stfverely;—“It is only a coward who shootsbimiein^*!' 



i 
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^ "Ach soiiAnd at’a brave map who shoots others! 
;Ttvat is cuddu^^'is It' "not, priricess?' It is"'a little bit of 
man’s morality j but we have no time to discuss it now. 
We have something more serious to consider, — your 
husband! ” ^ * 

’She looked at him wonderingly. 

*4My husband ? Dn you really think he will be very angry 
that the King saw me ? ' 

The Professor appeared to be considering the .question; 
but in reality he was studying the exquisite delicacy of the 
face turned so wistfully upon him, and the lovely lines of the 
slim throat and rounded chin—“So beautiful a creature”—he 
was saying within himself—“And must she also suffer pain 
and disillusion like,all the rest of her unfortunate sex ! ” , Aloud 
he replied, 

“ My princess, it is not for me to say he will be ‘ angry,’—for 
how could he be angry with the one he loves to such adoration! 
He will be sorry and troubled—it will put him into a great 
difficulty ! Ach !—a whole nest of dilTicullies ! ” 

* Why?” And Gloria’s eyes filled with sudden tears. “I 
would not grieve him for the world! I cannot understand why 
'it should matter at all, even if the King does find out that he 
IS married. Are the rules ^o strict for all the men who serve 
on board the Roval ves.'-fcls ? ” 

Von Glauben bit his lips-io hide an involuntary smile. But 
he answered her with quite a martinet air. 


‘“Yes, they are strict—very strict! Particularly so in the 
case^of your husband. You see, my child—you do not perhaps 
quite understand—but he is a sort of superior officer on board; 
and ^ close personal attendance on the Crown Prince.” 

“ rie did not tell me that! ” said the girl a little anxiously; 
'^Vet surely it w'ould^not matter if he loses one place; can he 
not easily get another ? ” • 

Vc^ Glauben was looking at her with a grave, almost 
melancholy intentness. * 

/ ^“Listen, my princess,—listen to yo&r poor olc^ friend, 
^meanwou so much good, and no harm at all f' Youf husband 
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—and I too, for-tbat 

from seeinjg you--^|br--T--for-many, reason^', 
he was coming to The Islands, I resolved to arrive hi^fe before ' 
him, and so I did I said nothing to Ronsard, not even td;^ 
warn fcim of the King’s impending visi^ I took you just| 
quietly^s I have often done, for a walk, with a book to iea4| 
and to explain to you, because you tell me you want to studyl® 
though in my opinion you know quite enough— for a womam 
I gave youia letter from your husband, and you know he asked;- 
you in that letter to avoid all possibility of meeting with the' 
King. Good! Well, now, what happens? You sing—and; 
lo 1 his Majesty, like a fish on a hook, is drawn up open-; 
mouthed to your feet! Now, who is to blame? You 
or I?”, , 

A little perplexed line appeared on the girfs fair brows. 

I am, I, suppose! she said somewhat plaintively,—“ But 
yet, even now, I do not understand. ^Miat is the Kinj;. He 
is nothing! He does nothing for anybody! People make’ 
petitions to him, and he never answers them—they try to point 
out errors and abuses, and he takes no trouble to remedy them 
—he is no better than a wooden idol! He is not a real man, 
though he looks like one.” . i 

“ Oh, you think he ’ooks likeonS?” murmured Von GlaubenV 
“That is to say y^u are not altogdlhcr displeased with his 
apnearance?” • , • 

Glbria’s eyes darkened a moment with thought,—then flashed 
with laughter. ‘ ^ ; 

“No,” she said frankly—“He is more kingly than I thought' 
a king could be. But he should not lose temper. That spoils 
all dignity! ” 

Von Glauben smiled. 

“ Kings are but mortal,” he said, “and*never to lose temfi^^ 
would be impossible to any man.” • ,,.2 

“ It is such a waste of time! ” declared Gloria-;—Why" 
should anyone lose self-control ? it is like giving up a sword 
to. an enemy.” , * 

; :,, ‘‘ThatJs one.,of., R^n^.Ronsard’s teacdiings,;’^.:^,saW.;«i 
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ivProfe^or--^“ It is excellent in theory! But in practice I have 

givi&imy to temper himsd^ with considerable en- 


of thunderstorm. As for the King, 

e IS generally a Very equable personage; and he has one great 


^virtue^that is fcour^e. He is brave as a lion—perhaps braver 
^han many lions! ” 
f;; 'She raised her eyes#enquiringly. 

Has he proved it ? *^ 

^ Rather taken aback by the question,^ he stared at her 
;:«olemnly. 

“ Proved it ? Well! He has had no chance. The country 


has been at peace for many years—but if there should ever be 
; a war- 


» 


“Would he go apd fight for the country? enquired ^jloria. 
In person ? No. He would not be allowed to do that, 
’•His life would be endangered-’’ 


r 


“ Of course 1 ” interrupted the girl with a touch of contempt; 
•;“ But if he would allow himself to be ruled by others in such 
Va matter, I do not call him brave ! ” 

■/ The Professor drew out his spectacles, and fixing them on 
j^is nose with much care, regarded her through them w'ith bland 
d kindly interest. 

“ Very simple and primiti\^ reasoning, my princess! ” he said; 
d from an early historic point of view, your idea is 
r^fcect In the olden timifs kings went themselves to battle, 
fana led their soldiers on to victory in person. It w’as«very 
much finer than our modern ways of warfare. But it 
■"haa perhaps never occurri.'d to you that a king’s life nowadays 
.is mways in danger? He can do nothing more completely 
. courteous than to show himself in public ! ” 

^ ’ “ Are kings then so hated ? ” she asked. 

“They are not lowed, it must be confessed,” returned Von 
^fjlauben, taking off his spectacles again; “*But that is quite 
fiheir^wn fault. They seldom do anything to deserve the 
|!re^ct,- —much less the affection of their subjects. But this 
|ld|jg*r*this man you have just seen—certainly deserves both,”, 
f what has he done?” asked Gloria wonderJhgly, , 
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have heard people say he is wicked—that ^e takes other 

men’s wives away ftom them -” ' ‘ - 

The Professor coughed discreetly. 

“ My princess, let me suggest to you that he could scarcely 
take otfter men’s wives away from them, \^less those wives 
were perfectly willing to go! ” 

She gave an impatient gesture. ^ • * 

“ Oh, there are weak women, no doubt; but then a king 
should know belter tjian to put temptation in their way. If a 
man undertakes to be strong, he should also be honourable. 
Then,—what of the taxes the King imposes on the people? 
The suflerings of the i)Oor*over there on the mainland are 
teiTible!— I know about them! 1 have heard Sergius 
Thord! ’*• 

The Professor gave an unconifortable start. 

“ You have heard Sergius Thord ? Where ? ” 

*' Here ! ” And Gloria smiled at Tiis expression of wonder¬ 
ment “He has spoken often to our people, and he is father 
Rene’s friend.” 

“And what does he tilk about when he speaks here?” 
enquired Von Glauben. “When docs lie come, and how does 
he go?” 

“Always at night,” answered Gloria; “He has a sailin© 
skiff of his own, and en many an evening when the wind set? 
in oqj quarter, he arrives quift sudflenly, all alo^ and in a 
momerJt, as if by magic, the I^anders all seem to know he is 
here. On the shore, or in the field? he assembles them round 
him, and tells them many things that arc plain and true. I 
have heard him speak often of the shortness of life and its 
many sorrows, and he says we could all make each other 
happy for the little time we havi to live, if we would. And 1 
think he is right; jt is only wicked and sqjfish people who 
make others unhappy 1 ” 

The Professor w'as silent. Gloria,^watching him, wondfeed 
at his somewhat perturbed expn'ssion. 

“ Do you know the King very well ? ” she asked suddenly. 
“ He seem^ very cross wif;h you! ” ^ 
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Von Glaubpn roused himylf from a fit of momentary 
abstraction.-:/' ' i 

“Yes,—he was cross ! ” he rejoined. '' I, like your husbarra, 
am in his service—and I ought to have been on duty to-day. 

It will be all right,^lowever-all right! But—” paused 

for a moment, then went on—“You say that oiCy wicked 
Sind selfish people make others unhappy. Now suppose your 
husband were wicked and selfish enough to make you unhappy; 
w'hat would you say ? ” , •» 

A sweet smile shone in her eyes. 

“ He could not make me unhappy! ” she said. “ He would 
not try! He loves me. and he w'lll always love me ! ” 

“But, suppose,” persisted the Profesisor-“Just for the 

sake of argument—suppose he had deceived you ? ” • 

With a low cry she sprang up. 

“Impossible!” she exclaimed; “He is truth itself! He 
could not deceive anyone ! ” 

“ Come and sit down again,” said Von Glauben tranquilly; 
“It is disturbing to my mind to see you standing there pro¬ 
nouncing your faith in the integrity of man ! No male creature 
deserves such implicit trust, and whenever a woman gives it, 
she invariably finds out her mistake! ” 

I But Gloria stood still. ' The rich colour had faded from her 
cheeks—her eyes were dilated with alarm, and her breath 
o^me and ^nt quickly. ’ 

A “You must explain,” she said hurriedly; “You nfiist tell 
me what you mean by suggesting such a wicked thought to me 
that my husband could deceive me! It is not right or 
kind of you,—it is cruel I ’ 

The Professor scrambled hastily out of his sandy nook, 
and approaching her, took her hand very gently and respect¬ 
fully in his own kissed it 

“My dear—my princess—1 was wrong! Forgive, me!” 
he<'murmured, and theje was a little tremor in his voice; 
““But can you not understand the possibility of a man 
i4oving a woman very much, and yet decei’^'^ her/fo**; her 
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“It could never be for her good,”'said Gloria firmly; “It 
would not be for mine! No life ever lasts! ” * ' 

Von Glauben looked at her with a sense of reverence and^" 
something like awe. The after-glow of the sinking sun was| 
burning 4 ow down upon the sea, and turning it to fiery crimson, 
and as stood bathed in its splendour, the white rocks 
towering above her, and the golden sar^is sparkling at h^'; 
feet, she appeared like some newly descended angel expressing; 
the very trut^i of Heaven itself in her own presence on earth,-.. 
As they stood thus,*the sudden boom of a single cannon, 
echoed clear across the waves. 

I 

“There goes the King!# said Von Glauben; “Majesty 
departs for the present, having so far satisfied his curiosity t;| 
That guij is the signal. Child!”—and turning towards her,^ 
again, he took both her hands in his, and spoTce with emphatic 
gravity and kindness—“ Remember that I am your friend . 
always ! Whatever chances to you, do not forget that you may 
command my service and devotion till death ! In this strange' 
life, we never know from day to day what may happen to us,' 

for constant change is the law of Nature and the universe,-: 

but after all, there is something in the soul of a true man which, 
does not change with the elements,—and that is—loyalty to a, 
sw'orn faith! In my heart, I have %worn an oath of fealty tq 
you, my beautiful little princess of the® sea I —and it is a vo'i 
that shall never he broken ! mDo ygn understand ? And wAi'.’ 
you remember?” / 

Her large dark blue eyes loolccd trustingly into his. ■ ' 
“Indeed, T will never forget !”*she said, with a touch fot 
wistfulness in her accents; “But I do not know why ybii^ 
should be anxious for me—theie is nothing to fear for myj 
happiness. I have all the love I care for in the world 1 ” 

“ And long may you keep it! ” said the Professor earnestly 
“ Come! It will«oon be time for me to lea^ you, and I 
see R^n 6 before I go. If you follow my advice, you wilj^saj^ 
nothing to,him of having met the Idng—not for the present, 

at any rate.” • ' 4^ 

She agr^d to this, thougjb^with some little hesitatioh,"^tKci? 
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, they ascend^ the cliff, and walking by way of the pine-wood 
" through which King had come, arrived at Ronsard*s house, 
'"to find the old man quite alone, and peacefully engaged in 
’ tying up the roses and jasmine on the pillars of his verandahi 
^ His worn face lighted up with animation and tend#rness as 
Gloria approached him and threw her arms around^^is neck, 

' ?^d to her he related the incident of the King and Queen’s 
unexpected visit, as 'a sort of accidental, uninteresting, and 
rwholly unimportant occurrence. The Queen, he said, was 
very beautiful, but too cold in her manner, though she 
"had certainly taken much interest in seeing the house and 
garden. 

\ “It was just as well you were absent^ child,” he added— 
Royalty brings^ an atmosphere with it which is not whole¬ 
some. A king never knows what it is to be an honest man! ” 
“Those are your oui, discarded theories, Ronsard!” said 
• Von Glauben, shaking hi^ head;—“You said you would never 
return to them! ” 

“Ay!” rejoined Ronsard;—“I have tried to put away all 
, my old thoughts and dreams for her sake ”—and his gaze 
rested lovingly on (jloria as, standing on tiptoe to reach a 
.down-drooping rose, she gathered it and fastened it in her 
^osom. “There should • only be peace and contentment 
imere sJie dwells 1 Rat sometimes my life's long rebellion 
^a^nst sham and injustice stin^ in my blood, and 1 long to 
down the ignorant people’s idols of wood and straw, and 
up men in place of dummies ! ” 

' A Mumbo-Jumbo of some kind has always been necessary 
>in \the world, my friend,” said the Professor calmly; “ Either 
jfln tl^e shape of a deity or a king, A wood and straw Nonentity 
IS b^er than an incarnated fleshly Selfishness. Will you give 

if ^ 

'me supper before J leave ? ” 

, . Ronsard smileS a cheery assent, and Gloriu preceding them, 
(ant^ singing in a low tone to herself as she went, they all 
entered the house together. 

while, the Royal 
^ait^nd oyer crisp waters 


yacht was scudding.' back to. the 
on the wings of. a soft breezSe.’with 
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a bright moon flying through fleecy clouds above, silver¬ 
ing the foam-crests of the v^ves below. ITiere'was mtisic^ 
on board,—tffe King and Queen dined, with their 'Quests, 
and laughter and gay converse intermingled with the sounjiJ 
of song. They talked of their^ day's experience — of thc^| 
beauty ^ Thei Islands—0/ Ronsard,—his quaint house atiid|j 
quainter self,—so different from the persons wili|a whom th(ij^}| 
associated in their own exclusive and* brilliant Court ‘ 
and the pr§tty Countess Amabil flirting harmlessly with Si^,:. 
Walter Langton, suggested that a ‘ Flower Feast ’ or Carnival; 
should be held during the summer^ for the surprise and benefit* 
of the Islanders, who had never yet seen a Royal pageant oC* 
pleasure on their shores. • J 

But Sjr Roger de Launay, ever watching the Queen, saw ^ 
that she was very pale, and more silent even than was her,; 
usual habit, and .hat her eyes every now and again rested on 
the King, with something of wonder? as well as fear. 
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I N one of the ultra-fashionable (Quarters of the'l^rilliant and 
overcrowded mctropotis* which formed the nucleus and 
:entre of everything notable or progressive in the King’s 
dominions, there stood a uarge and aggressively-handsome 
house, over-decorated both outside and in, and implying in its 
general appearance vulgarity, no less than wealth. These two 
things go together verymech nowadays; in fact one scarcely 
ever sees them apart. The fair, southern city of the sea was 
not behind other modern cities in luxury and self-aggrandise¬ 
ment, and there w'ere certain mentbers of the population who 
lade it their business to show all they were worth in their 
[omestic and home surroundings. One of the most flagrant 
loney-exhibitors of this kind was a certain Jew, named David 
Jfcst. Jost was the sole proprietor of the most influential 
newspaper in the kingdqfn, and the largest shareholder in 
three other newspaper companies, all apparently diflerhig in 
pafty views, but all in reality working into the same hands, 
for the same ends. Jost and his companies virtually 
governed the Press; and what? was euphoniously termed 
^public opinion’was the opinion of Jost. Should anything 
by chance happen to get into his own special journal, or into 
any of the other joumal-s connected with Jost, which Jost did 
not approve of, di'whioh might be damaging, to JosPs social or 
L;fln^ncial interests, the editor in charge was severely cciisuredj 
' tf the' fault occtirred hgain, he was promptly ^smissed. 
'ifublic opinion’ had to be formed on Jost’a^umoor j dther- 
>jfwisQf<t was np opinion at all' A few * 
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precanous,existence m nflrehng^a, daily feetfe o - 

Jost; but they hjud not c^ jenou^ to qipry.iOii; 


Jost securMWl the advertisers, and as' a natural c^^uehiS^’^; 
of this, could well afford to be the ‘voice of the peopl^'; 
ad libitum.^ He was immensely wealthy, openly vicious, and] 
utterl;^ unscrupulous; and* made?* brilliant^^peculative ‘ deal^*| 
in the’Unsuspecting natures of those who were led, by t^at'l 
bland and cheery ^demeanour which as generally associated ]' 
with a large paunch, td consider him a ‘ good fellow ’ with his 
leart in the righf^plare.’ Wjth regard to this last assertion, 
i^may be doubted whether he had a heart at all, in ^y place, 
right or wrong. . He was certainl^^ot given to sentiment. He] 
had married for money, and his wife had died in a mad-house.^^ 
He was riow arxioas to marry again for position; and while ] 
looking*round the market for a sufficiently perfect person of-, 
high-breeding, he patronised ’’.he theatre largely, and'*pro>', 
tected’ several ballet-girls and actresses. Everyone knew' 
that his life was black with villainy and intrigue of the most:, 
shameless kind, yet everyone swore that he was a good man. ’ 
Such is the value of a limitless money-bag ! | 

It was very late in the e'^ening of the day following that otj^ 
which the King had paid his unexpfected visit to The Island^^ 
,—^and David Jost hatfjust returned from a comic opera-house,!] 
where he had supped in private with two or three painted; 
heroines of the footlights. He was in an excellent humour!; 
with»himse’f. Ho, had sprung a mine on the public j and a^ 
carefully-concocted rumour of war with a foreign power had? 
sent up certain stocks and shares in which he had considerable ^ 

* * if 

interest. He'smiled, as he^thought of the general uneasiness^ 
he was creating by a few headlines in his newspaper; stnd 
enjoyed to the full the tranquil sense of having fiung a bone o: 
discord between two nations, in order to vjatch them from hi^ 
arm-chair fighting dike dogs for it *toQth ani claw, till one oit 
the other gave in. 

"Lufera' will have to thank me fo» this,” die said to himselH 

I — 

** And he will owe me b9th a place and a title! ” 

He sat,down at his desk in bis .warm and luxuijpi^y^ 

/■’..'W&sai'k 
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furnished study,—turned over a few letters, and then glanced 
at the clock. Its hands pointed to within a few minutes of 
iiidnight. Taking up a copy of his own newspapesr, he frowned 
slightly, as he saw that a certain leading article in favour of 
<toe Jesuit settlement in the country had not appeared. 

5 “ Crowded out, I ^suppose, for want of spaced' he sdd; “ I 
.must see that it goes in to-morrow. These Jesuits know a 
thing or two; and they are not going to plank down a thousand 
pounds for nothing. They have paid for their advertisement, 
and they must have it. They ought to have had° it to-day. 
Lutera must warn the King that it will not do to offend the 
Church. There’s a lot of loose cash lying idle in the Vatican, 
—we may as well have some of. it! His Majesty has acted 
most unwisely in refusing to grant the religious Orders the land 
they want. He must be persuaded to yield it to them by 
degrees,—in exchange of course for plenty of cash down, with- 
;out loss of dignity ! ” 

At that moment the door-bell rang softly, as if it were 
pulled with extreme caution. A servant ansv^ered it, and at 
mnce came to his master’s room. 

3 “A gentleman to see you, sir, on business,” he said. 

Jost looked up. 

“ On business ? At this (.time of night ? Say I cannot see 
him—tell him to come again to-morrow ! ” 

; The servant withdrew, only to return'again with a more 
^urgent statement. 

“The gentleman says he mtist see you, sir; he comes 
from the Premier.” 

’ “ From the Premier ? ” 

• “ Yes, sir; his business is urgent, he says, and private. He 

sent in his card, sir.” 

" Here he handed,over the card in question, a small, un- 
.pbtrusive bit of pasteboard, laid in solitary grandeur on a 
^ery krge silver salver. /. - 

I David Jost took it up, «id scanned it with some quritwity. 
iJ'^Pasquin Leroy’! H’m! Don’t know the |iame ,at all! 
business; bear private credentials from- the-hfju'Qdis 
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de Lutera’! ” He paused again, considering,—then turned to 
the waiting attendant “ Shbw him in/' * ' '' 

“Yes, sir!” ^ 

Another moment and Pasquin Leroy entered,—but it was an 
altogf^her different Pasquin Leroy to the one that had recently \ 
enroll^ himself as an associate of Sergfus Thord’s Revolu¬ 
tionary Committee. Tiat particular J'asquin had seemed; 
somewhat of a dreamer and a visionary, with a peculiar and 
striking rqjsemblance to the King; fAis Pasquin Leroy had all 
the alertness and stiarpness common to a practised journalist, 
prfess-reporter or commercial traveller. Moreover, his coun¬ 
tenance, adorned with a black moustache, and small pointed 
beard, wore a cold and con<^ntrated air of business—and he 
confroyted the Jew millionaire without t^e slightest embar¬ 
rassment or apology for having broken in upon his seclusion^ 
at so unseasonable an hour. He used a pince-nez, and was 
constantly putting it to his eyes, although troubled with short-; 
sightedness. 

“I presume your matter cannot wait, sir,” said Jost, sur¬ 
veying him coolly, without rising from his seat,—“but if it' 
can-” 

“ It cannot! ” returned Leroy, bluntly, 

Jost stared, • 

“So! You come from the Marquft de Lutera?” 

“ I do.” 

‘'Vour credentials ? ” 

Leroy stepped close up to him, and with a sudden move¬ 
ment, which was somewhat startling, held up his right hand. 

" This signet is, I believe, familiar to you,—and it will bej 
enough to prove that I come on confidential business which^ 
cannot be trusted to writing ! ” 

Jost gazed at the flashing sapphire onpthe stranger’s hand; 
with a sense of 'deadly apprehension, fte recognised the? 
Premier’s ring well enough; and he also knew that it 
never have been sent to him in fhis mysterious way urileffi! 
the matter in question i^as almost too desperate for whisperirigt 
within foflr walls. . An uneasy sensation affected hifte; fee 

r - • • - ^ t'l i « .4''tV 4'* j ' f % t «. a As 
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pulled ill his collar, looked round tlie looin though in 

search of inspiration, and tiien ^tinal'y iainy his snial': 

swine-like eyes to hear on the neat soldieily fi^’ hfioi • linn, 
he said with a careless air : 

“ Vou probably bring news for tlie Pres^ alTen le the [/]j^‘senl 
policy ? ” * ^ 

‘♦That remains lo Iw seen!" lepiied Leroy - ijM'TUiti>ably ; 
“From a perfectly impartial standjMiuit. J snon' imagine that 
the present polic} may ha\e to alter consicitMaiji ‘, 

Josl rcerniod. 

“ IinpO';sihle I It eanno! he alleu J. lu- s id rougidy,— 
then suddenly recolietting Iupim-II* he assum'd his u-^ual 
indolent equanimity, and rising Slowly, went !■> a side door 
in the room and ih^ew it open. ^ 

“Step in here." s.i:d; “''A'o can talk without feai of 
interruption. ^Vlll you Muoke^” 

“ "With plcasur" 1 ” lephecf Ia'Ii-v, accepting a cigar from the 
' case Jost extended—then glancing with a slight smile at l!v 
broad, squat Jewish countenance wlu; h had, in tin: Iasi ( oijjde 
gf minutes, lost something of its iuthiluai redin .s, In- added— 
“I am glad you are disi'osed to discuss matn jswith me in 
a friendly, as well as in a eonfidentiai way. It is ]v')s,sibii my 
new's may not be altogelluT ftgn cable; to you hut td course 
you would be more wtilmg to super j^rrsijjially, than to 
jeopardise the honour of .'Winia^.s/’ 

He uttered the last SLnleiue more a’^ a question th^ a 
statement. 

Jost shifted one foot against the otlier unc-asily. 

“I am not so sure Cif that,” ht* said :u'ur a pause, during 
which he had rh.nvn him.-jclf u\\ and had endeavoured to 
look conscientious ; ‘'Vou see I iiave the jmblic lo consider! 
Ministers may fall^ •sUtesmen maybe llirowm out of office; 
but the Pr-iss is the sane/yestenLy, to-day, arid forever!*' 
“lixe.cpt when a great Ediio'r dionges his opinions/* said 
IiC‘7oy tranquiliy,Whicli is, of cour‘-i, always a point of 
reason and conscience, as well as oT--advantage! In the 
^ prosenf case I think-but—shall \vc not enter th6 sanctum 
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of which yc i have so obli^in^ly opened the door? We can 
scai'.xdy he t oo private wheit the King's name is in question !” 

Just op<ii' d his furtive eyes in amazement 

**'rhe Ki‘g? What the devi! has he to do with anything 
but won ‘11 an^ his amusements? ” ^ 

\*ry ci. so observer might have seen a curious expression 
flicker over i^asquin Leroy’s face at j-hese words,—an cxj9res- 
sion lialf o’ laiighfer, half of scoin,—but it was slight and ' 
e\aiiescent, ind l^s reply was fngidly courteous. 

** 1 rcrill\ cannot inform : hut I am afraid his Majesty 
is dcjiartinp somewhat from his customary routine! He is, 
in fact, taking an active, Mislead of a passive part in national 
affairs.” 

‘^'Wicnhi' must he warned off the grnuneV ” said Jost irritably; 
“lie is a t'onstitutional monarch, and must obey the laws 
of the Consliliition.” 

‘‘Preriscly 1 ” And Leroy lo(;kcd rarcfiilly at the end of 
his cigvir; Hut at present he appears to have an idea that 
the laivs of tlic Constiuition aic being tampered with by 
certain other lungs; —for example,~llie kings of finance ! ” ^ 

Jost muttered a half-inaudible oath. 

“Come this way,” he said iiiinaticntly;—“Bad news is best 

a W 


soon over; 


Leroy gave a careless nod of acquiescence,—then glancing 
r<*;^nd the room, uj) at life clofk, ai\d down again to Jost's 
desk, strewn with letters ayd doeunu tils of every description, 
he smiled a little to himself, and followed the all-powerful 
editor into the smaller adjoining apartment. The door closed 
behind them both, and Jost turned the key in the lock from 
wdthin. 


Kor a long lime all was very silent. Josfs valet and 

confidential ser\;ant, sleepy ap.d tired, wviited in the hall to let 

his master’s visitor out,—and hearing no sound, ventured to 

look into the study now and then,- but to no purpose. Pie 

knew' the sanctity of that inner chamber beyond ; he knew that 

W'hen the Premier came to s(‘e the gnxit lost,—as he often 
• • ^ ^ ^ ^ 
cjicl,—if was in that mysterious further room that bu^ness was 
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tyansacted, and that it was as much as his place was worth to 
, venture even to knock at the doSr. So, yawning heavily, he 

V dozed on his bench in the hall,—woke w-ith a start and dozed 

f c 

' again,—while the clock slowly ticked away the minutes till 
;; with a dull clang the ^our struck One. Tljen on again^ent ^ 
' , the steady and wearisome tick-tick of the pendulum, ^for a 

V qiiaiter of an hour, half an hour, —and three-quarters,—till the 
'; utterly fatigued valet was about to knock down a few walking- 

’Sticks and umbrellas, and make a general noise of reminder 
' to his master as to how the time was going, when, to his 
great relief, he heard the inner door open at last, and the 
voice of the mysterious visitor ring out in clear, precise accents. 

“ Nothing will be done publicly, of course,—unless Parlia¬ 
ment insists on an enquiry ! ” 

The speaker came towards the hall, and the valet sprang up 
S, from his bench, and stood ready to show the stranger out. 

, A Jost replied, and his accents were lliick and unsteady. 

■' \ “ Enquiry cannot be forced ! I'he Marquis himself can 
'■ burk any such attemi>t.” 

—if the King should insist ?” 

“He would be breaking all the rules of custom and 
'^precedent,” said Jost, — “And he would deserve to be 
w dethroned! ” 

Pasquin Leroy laughed. ’ 

“True! Good-night, Mr.'JostV Can I do anything for 
you ib Moscow ? ” 

Tlie two men now' came into the full light shed by the 

» 

, great lamp in the hall. Jost looked darkly red in the face— 
almost apoplectic; Leroy w'as as cool, imperturbable and easy 
of manner as a practised detective or professional spy. 

“In Moscow',” Jost repeated—“You are going straight to 
i'v Russia?” ^ 

“I think so.” 

“ I suppose you are in the secret service ? ” . 

“Exactly! A curious line of business, too, whicli the 
voutsjde world knows very little of. Ah! —if the excellent 
fyi'peosple—Ahe masses as we call them—knew what rogues had 
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the tilling of their affairs in some countries — not in this 
coun^, of course!” he adcfed with quizzical smile,—‘'but 
in some others, not very far away, I wonder how many 
revolutions would break out within six months ! Good-night, ; 
Mr. Jl^st!” -H 

“ Guod-night! ” responded Jost briefly. “You will let me> 
know any further developments ? ” ^ ’ 

“ Most assuredly ! ” 

The sefvant oponed the door, and Pasquin Leroy slipped ay 
gold coin worth a sovereign into his hand, whereupon, of 
course, the worthy domestic considered him to be a ‘real 
gentleman.’ As soon as*he l>ad passed into the street, and 
the door was shut and barred for the night, Jost bade his man \ 
go to bed, a command which was glad’y obuyed; and re-entering ^ 
his study, passed all the time till the breaking of dawn in 
rummaging out letters and documents from various desks,; 
drawers and despatch-boxes, and burning them carefully one.[ 
by one in the open grate. While thus employed, he hacf,, 
a truly villainous aspect,—each flame he kindled with eacb^ 
paper seemed to show up a more unpleasing expression ^n, 
his countenance, till at last,—when such matter was destroyed, 
as he had at present delermined^on,—- he drew himself up and, 
stood for a moment surveying the pile of light black ashes, 
which was all that was left of al^out a hundred or more 
incriminating paper witnesses tef certain matters in which he 
had more than a lawful interest, 

** It will be difficult now to trace my hand in the scheme ! 
he said to himself, frowning heavily, as he considered various' 
uncomfortable contingencies arising out of his conversation^" 
with his late visitor. “ If the thunderbolt falls, it will 
Carl Pdrousse—not me. Yes I It means ruin for him-^ 
ruin and disgraoe—but for me—w^ell! T, shall find it as easy, 
to damn Perousse as it has been to support him, for he cannot 
involve me without adding tei^fold to his own disaster! I 
think it will be safe, enough for me—possibly not so safe for, 
the Premier. However, I will write to him to-rnprrow, just 
to let him know I received his messenger,” 
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'1^ the meantime, white David Tost was thus cogitating un 
!, pleasant ahd even dangerous po&ibilities, which were perhaps 
f' on the eve of occurring to himself and certain of his associates 
' in politics and journalism, Pasquin Leroy was hurrying along 
’ the city streets under the light of a clear, though pallfti and 
: waning moon. Few wanderers were abroad; the policeSvalked 
I thair various rounds, acid one or two miserable women passed 
;; him, like flying ghosts in the thin air of night. His mind was 
in a turmoil of agitation; and the thoughu that were tossing 
rapidly through his brain one upon the other, were such as 
; he had never known before. He had fathomed a depth of 
rascality and deception, which but a* short month ago, he could 
. scarcely have believed capable of'existence. The cruel injury 
.. and loss preparing for thousands of innocent persons through 
the self-interested plotting of a few men, were almost in- 
i calculable,—and his blood burned with passionate indignation 
\as he realised on what a verge of miser}', bloodshed, disaster 
^ and crime the unthinking peojile of the country stood, pushed ^ 
to the very edge of a fall by the shameless and unscrupulous 
: designs of a few financiers, playing their gambling game with 
tfie public confidence,—and cheating nations as callously as 
they would loavc cheated their partners at cards. 

Thank God, it is not too late!’' he murmured; “Not 
quite too late to save tfie situation!—to*rescue the people 
from long years of undesei'/ed t'oxation, loss of trade snd 
general distress! It is a supreme task that has been given 
me to accomplish I —but if there is any truth and right in the 
^ laws of the Universe, I shall surely not be misjudged , while 
acbomplishing it! ” 

'He quickened his pace;—and to avoid going up one of the 
/ longer thoroughfares which led to the Citadel and Palace, he 
decided to cross one 6f the many picturesque bridges, arched 
; Over certain inlets from tfic sea, and forming canals, where 


X barges y,nd other vessels might be towed up to the very doors 
of the warehouses which received their cargoes. But just as 
i he was about to turn in the necessary direction, halted 
/'^wtptly^t , sight of two men, standing at the first confer in 
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the way of his advance, talking earnestly^ He recognised^ ^ 
them'^Lt once as Sergius Tlferd and the half-inebriated poet,iii: 
Paul Zouche. With noiseless step he moved cautiously into f 
the broad stretch of black shadow cast by the great facade of?^; 
a blolk of buildings which occupied hajf the length of the^C 
street !h which he stood, and so managing to slip into the^ 
denser darkness of a doorway, was ^ble to hear what tl 5 cyv^^ 
were saying. The full, mellow, and pei*suasive tone of Thord’s 
voice had'somethigg in it of reproach. 

“You shame yourself, Zouche!” he said; “You shame mej 
you shame us all! Man, did God put a light of Genius in,*! 
your soul merely to be tmenched by the cravings of a bestial 
body? What associate are you for us? How can you help 
us in tke fulfilment of our ideal dream? -By day you mingle 
with litterateurs, scientists, and philosophers,—report has it 
that you have even managed to ^stumble your way into my ^ 
lady’s boudoir;—but by night you wander like this,—insensate, 
furious, warped in soul, muddled in brain, and only the heart ^ 
of you alive,—the poor unsatisfied heart—hungering and crying . 
for what itself makes impossible ! ” » ' 

Zouche broke into a harsh laugh. Turning up his head to.i 
the sky, he thrust back his wild hair, and showed his thin eager , 
face and glittering eyes, outlineS cameo-like by the paling - 
radiance of the moon. 

“Well spoken, my Sergiiftl”h 0 exclaimed. “You always 
spe^welli Your thoughts* are of flame—your speech is oC; 
gold; the fire melts the ore! And then again you have a ; 
conscience ! That is a strange possession !—quite useless in 
these days, like the remains of the tail we had when we were j 
a’l happy apes in the primeval forest, pelting the MegatheriuntJ'; 
or other such remarkable beasts with cocoanuts I It was 
much better life,* Sergius, believe me f ^ A Conscience is j 
merely a mentaf Appendicitis! There should be a psychical , 
surgeon with an airy lancet to cut ij out. Not for me !—< was ' 
born perfect—^without ij I ” Z 

He laughed again, ^en with an abrupt change of manner he ^ 
caught Thord violently by the arm. 
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^ How can you speak of shan^ ? ” he said—^^Tiat shame 
left in either man,or woman nowadays? Naked to the xcry 
>] skin of foulness, they flaunt a nudity of vice in every public 
t' thoroughfare! Your sentiments, my grand Sergius, are those 
.. of an old world long,passed away! You are a reformer,4 lover 
>; of^truth—a hater of shams—and in the days %vhen th#peO|)le 
loved truth,—and waited justice,—and fought for both, you 
would have been great! But greatness is nowadays judged 
-as * madness’—truth as ‘want of tact’—desire fof justice is 
V * clamour for notoriety.’ Shame? There is no shame in 
’ anything, Sergius, but honesty! That is a disgrace to the 
. century; for an honest man is always poor, and poverty is the 
worst of crimes.” He threw up his arms with a wild gesture,— 
“The worst of crimes ! Do I not know it 1 ” • 

Thord took him gently by the shoulder. 

^ “You talk, Zouche, as ygu always talk, at random, scarcely 
knowing, and certainly nut half meaning what you say. There 
is no real reason in your rages against fate and fortune- 
Leave the accursed drink, and you may still win the prize you 
•covet—Fame.” 

“Not II" said Zouche scornfully,—“Fame in its original 
sense belonged also to the growing-time of the world—when, 
proud of youth and tlje glow of life, the full-fledged man 
judged himself immortal. Fame now ‘is adjudged to the 
■, biped - machine who drives a motor-car best, — or tjj, the 
fortunate soap-boiler who duies with a king! Poetry is 
understood to be the useful rliyme which announces the 
virtues of pills and boot-blacking! Mark you, Sergius!—my 
latest volume was ‘graciously accepted by the King’! Do 
you know what that means ? ” 

“No,” replied Thord, a trifle coldly; “And if it were not 
that* I know youi» strange vagaries, I should say you wronged 
your election as one of us, to send any of your work to a 
crowed fool! ” • 

. Zouche laughed discordantly. i 
^ would? No, you would not, jpy Sergius, if you knew 

'4 o^^pirit in which I sent it 1 A spirit as wild» as reckless, as 
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* ranting, as defiant as ever devil indulged in! .The humility of 
my presentation letter to hcj Majesty was beautiful! The A 
reply of the flunkey-secretary was equally beautiful in smug ;S 
courtesy; ‘ Sir, I am commanded by the King to thank you 
for thik book of poems you have kipdly sent for his'^ 
acceptance!’ I say again, Thord, do you know what it 
means ? ” • 

“No; I only wish that instead of talking here, you would 
let me see you safely home.” 

“Home! I have no home! Since jy^^?died—” He paused, 
and a grey shadow crossed his face like the hue of approaching *■ 
sickness or death. “ I killed her, poor child 1 Of course you ' ! 
know that! I neglected her,—deserted her—left her to die! 
Well! She is only one more added to the list of countless 
women martyrs who have been tortured out of an unjust 
world—and now—now I WTitc vers^is to her memory ! ” He '' 
shivered as with cold, still clinging to 'rhoal's arm, “ But I 
did not tell you what great good comes of sending a book to ^ 
the King! It means less to a writer than to a boot-maker. '■ 
For the boot-maker can put up a sign; ‘Special Fitter for ff' 
the ease of His Majesty’s Corns ’—but if a poet should say his 
verse is ‘accepted’ by a monarch, tlie shrewd public take it at 
once to be bad verse, and will have njne of it 1 That is the ^ 
case with my book tc^day ! ” 

“^^hy did you send it?” asked Thord, with grave patience. 

“ Your business with kings is %o warn, not to flatter ! ” 

“Just so ! ” cried Zouche; “ And if His Most Gracious and 
Glorious had been pleased to look inside the volume, he would 4 
have seen enough to startle him 1 It was sent in hate, my ’jf 
Seigius,—not in humility, — just as the flunkey-secretary’s 
answer was penned in derision, aping courtesy 1 How^ you look, 
under this wan sly«of night! Reproafhful, yet pitying, as the ^)n 
eyes of Buddha are your eyes, my Sergjus 1 You are a fine 
fellow—your brain is a dome decoi».ted with glorious ideals! 
—and yet you are likt^ all of us, weak in one point, as 
Achilles ir^ the heel. One thing could turn you frd^i man 
into beast—and that would be if Lotys loved—not you-^he. ^ 


in, 
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never will love you—but another!”—Thord siirtcd hwck j> 
though suddenly stabbed, and atigrily shook off hiS companion, 
who only laughed again,—a shrill, echoing laugh in which tl. 
was a note of madness and desolation. “ Bah ! ” he exclaimed 
“ You are a fool sdter all! You work for a woman I did 
-t^nce l But mark you!—do not kill her—^as I di&—oncel 
Be patient! Watch the light shine, even though it does not 
illumine your path ; be glad that the rose blooms for itself, if 
not for you! It w*ill be difficult!—meanwhile you can live on 
hope—a bitter fruit to eat; but gnaw it to the last rind, my 
Sergius! Hope that Lotys may melt in your fire, as a snow¬ 
flake in the sun ! Come! Now^take the poor poet home,— 
—the drunken child of inspiration—take him home to his 
garret in the slums—the poet whose book has been ^accepted 
by the King ! ” 

Pulling himself up from his semi-crouching position, he 
seized I'hord’s arm again more tightly, and began to walk along 
unsteadily. Presently lie paused, smiling vacantly up at the 
gradually vanishing stars. 

“ Lotys speaks to our followers on Saturday,” lie said; “ You 
know that ? ” 

Thord bent his head in acquiescence- 
“You will be there, of course. I shall be there! What a 
voice she has ! Whether we believe whdt she says or not, we 
must hear,—and hearing,’ wc ifiust follow. Where shall we 
drink in the sweet Oracle this time ? ” 

“At the People’s Assembly Rooms,” responded Thord; ^ 
“ But remember, Zouche, she does not sjieak till nine o’clock- 
That means that you will be unfit to listen I ” 

“You think so?” responded Zouche airily, and leaning on 
Thord he stumbled onward, the two passing close in front of 
the doorway wherf *Pas(juin Leroy stood concealed. “But I 
am more ready to understand wisdom when drunk, than when 
sob<£:, my Sergius 1 You jlo not understand. I am a human 
eccentricity—the result of an amour.^ between a fiend and an 
Believe me I I will listen to Lotys with all my devil- 
^imtly soul,—you will listen to her with all your loving longing 
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heart—and wi'h us two thus attentive, the opinions of the rest 
of tlie audienx* will scarcelyimatter! How fhe street reels! 
How the old moon dances! • So did she whirl pallidly when 
Antony clasped his Egyptian Queen, and lost Actium! > 
Remetri^er the fate of Antony, Sergius! Kingdoms would, 
have bean seized and controlled by men srfch as you are, longf 
before now—if there had not always been i woman in the case-J 
—a Cleopatra—or a Lotys I ” * 

Still laugjiing foolishly, he reeled onwards, Sergius Thord ' 
half-supporting, hal^leading him, with grave carefulness and : 

I 

brotherly compassion. They were soon out sight; and 
Pasquin Leroy, leaving hi« dark hiding-place, crossed the,; 
bridge with an alert step, an(> mounted a steep street leading 5 
to the Qitadel. From gaps between the tall leaning houses a 
glimpse of the sea, silvered by the dying moonlight, flashed i 
now and again ; and in the silence of the night the low ripple - 
of small waves against the breal^'ater could be distinctly 
heard. A sense of holy calm impressed him as he paused a 
moment; and the words of an old monkish verse came back to 
him from some far-off depth of memory : 

Lord Christ, I would my soul were clear as air, 

With only Thy pure radiance falling through ! " 

He caught his breach hard—there«was a smarting sense as 
of tears in his eyes, • , 

“ S^> proiidly throned^^ and so unloved! ” he muttered., 
“Yet,—Jias not the misprisS.1 and miscomprehension been^ 
merited? Whose is the blame? ’Not with the People, who, 
despite the prophet’s w^arning, ‘ still put their trust in princes — ■ 
but with the falsity and hollowness of the system! Sovereignty^, 
is like an old ship stuck fast in the docks, and unfit for sailing , 
the wide seas—crusted with barnacles of custom and prejudice/ 
—and in every gafe of wind pulling •and straining at a rusty 
chain anchor. But the spirit of Change is in the wor]^; a; 
‘ hurrying movement that has wings bf fire, and might possibly: 
be called Revolution! •It is better that the torch should be' 
lighted from the Throne than from the slums I ” ,. ' 


* V’ » » 
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.y] He went' on his '^y quickly,—till reaching the outer wall of 
I the Citadel, he A^as challenged bjv a sentinel, to whom he gave 
l^^the password in a low tone. The man drew back, satisfied, 
V :and Leroy went on, mounting from point to point of the cliff, 

• : till he reached a private gate leading into the wide park-lands* 
/ which skirted the King’s palace. Here stood a mu^ed and 
’ oEoaked figure evidently watching for him; for as soon as he 
appeared the gate was noiselessly opened for his admittance, 
and he passed in at once. Then he and the person who had 
, awaited his coming, walked together througli the scented woods 
of pine and rhododendrons, and talking in low and confidential 
' voices, slowly disappeared. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THK KTXgV VKTO 


T he Marquis de Lutera was a heavy sleeper, and for some 
time had been growing stouter than was compatible 
with the dignity of a Prime Minister. He had been defeated of, 
late years in one or two important measures ; and his colleague, 
Carl P2rousse, had by gradual degrees succeeded in worming 
himself into such close connection with the rest of the members] 
of the Cabinet, that he, Lutera, foit himself being edged out/ 
not only from political ‘deals,’ but from the profits appertain¬ 
ing thereto. So, growing some\vhat indifferent, as well as 
disgusted at the course affairs were taking, he had made up his 
mind to retire from office, as soon as he had carried through^ 
a certain Bill which, in its results, would have the effect of 
crippling the people of the country, while helping on his own. 
interests to a considerable degree. M the immediate moment 
he had a charce of looming larg^ on the political horizon. 
Carl J[*^rousse could not do anything of very grpat importance 
without him; they were both Voo deeply involved together in the 
same schemes. In point of fact,* if P^rousse could bring the 
Premier to a fall, the Premier could do the same by Pdrousse. 
The two depended on each other; and Lutera, conscious that if 
Perousse gained any* fresh accession of power, it would be to 
his, Lutera’s, advantage, was gradually preparing to gracefully^ 
resign his positi^uf in the younger and mo?fe ambitious man’s 
favour. But he was not altogether comfortable in his pind 
since his last interview with the King. The King had shown 


unusual signs of self-will*and obstinacy. He had presumed to 
give a cotamand affecting the national policy; i^breover,. 
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IjiBs tJonro^d yare not obeyed, to address 
ient ^insdC^J^ the;^bj|e(^. in-hand, from th<! Throne. 





/^hen he woke to a new day’s work, he was in an extremely 
^irritable humour, Ife was doubtful how to act;—^for ^ com¬ 
plin of the King would not do; ahd to enlighten the members 
of the Cabinet as to hiy Majesty’s declared determination'to 
dispose amicably of certain difficulties \vith a foreign powei, 
which the Ministry had fully purposed fiinning up into a 
flame of \\ar 5 might possibly awaken a storm of dissension and 
discussion. 

** We all want money! ” said the Marquis gloomily, as he 
rose from his tumbled bed to take his first breakfast, andn-ead 
Jiis early morniug letters—“ And to crush a small and insolent 
ace, whose country is rich in mineral product, is simply the 
ct of squeezing an orange for the necessary juice. Life would*' 
e lost, of course, hut we are over-populated; and a good 
war would rid the country of many scamps and vagabonds. 
Widows and orphans could be provided for by national 
Subscriptions, invested as the Ministry think fit, and paid to 
applicants after about twenty years’ waiting! ” He smiled 
sardonically. “The gain to ourselves would be incalculable; 
new wealth, new schemes, new openings for commerce and 
speculation in every way ! And pow the King sets himself up 
,as an obstacle to progress ! If he were fond of money, we 
could explain the whole big combine, and offer him a share;— 
but w’ith a character such as' he possesses, I doubt if it would 
work! With some monarchs whom I could nam.e, it would be 
perfectly easy. And yet,—for the three years he has been on 
the throne, he has been passive enougli,—asking no questions, 
—signing such documents as he has been told to sign,— 
uttering such speel,hes as have been written^ for him,—and I 
was never more shocked and taken aback in my life than 
yesterday morning, when he declared he had decided toThink 
and act frir himself! Siinpl}' preposterous ! An ordinary man 

I ^ ' 

presumes to think and act for himseff is always; a danger 
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to the comcQumty—but a kuig! Good Heayeiis I s^uld 

have the old feudal system back again.” ' *"” ■" 'K'fpi , 
He sipped his coffee leisfrely, and opened a few .letters 
there were none of very pressing importance. He was just^^ 
about -^0 glance through the morning’s newspaper, when his| 
man-sefvant entered bearing a note nferked ‘Private and'^ 
Immediate.’ He recognised the handwriting of Da^d^ 
Jost ' . 

“Anyoae waiting for an answer?” he enquired. 

“ No, Excellency.” 

The man retired. The Marquis broke the large splotchy 
seal bearing the coat-of-aritis which Jost affected, but to which 
he had no more right than'the iman in the moon, and read 
what seemed to him more inexplicable than the most, 
' confusing conundrum ever invented. 

} *■. 

‘My Dear Marquis, — I received your confidential,; 
messenger last night, and explained the entire situation. Hp . 
left for Moscow this morning, but will warn us of any further f 
developments. Sorry matters look so grave for you. Should: 
like a few minutes’ private chat when you can spare the time.— 
Yours truly, , David Jost.” 




Over and over again ite Mqg-quis read this brief note, 
starhig at every word and utterly unable to understand its 
meaning. * * 

“ What in the world is tfie fellow driving at! ” he' 

I t 

exclaimed angrily — “ ‘ My messenger ’! ‘ Explained the"> 

entire situation ’! I'he devil! ‘ Left for Moscow ’! Upon ' 
my soul, this is maddening!” And he rang the bellv 

sharply. ^ ^ 

“Who brouglit this note?” hfe aslced, as his servant; 
entered. 

■ “Mr. Jost’s own man, Excellen(!y.” 

" Has he gone ? ” * 

. “ Yes,•Excellency.” 


► * t 
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“Wait!” And sitting down he wrote hastily the following 
lines: ' £ 

■ ■ _ 

“ Dear Sir, —Your letter is inexplicable. I sent no 

'' messenger to you last night If you have any explanation to 
\ offer, I shall be disengaged and alone till 11.30 this nforning. 
^ “Yours truly,— De Lutera.” 

» 

« ! 

■ 

Folding, sealing, and addressing this, he marked it' Private* 

; and gave it to his man. 

V “ Take this yourself,” ho said, “ and put it into Mr. Jost’s own 
.' hands. Trust no one to deliver it. Ask to see him personally, 

, and then give it to him. You understand ? ” 

/ “ Yes, Excellenc),-;.” 

His note thus despatched, the Man^uis threw himself down 
in his arm-chair, and again read Jost*s mysterious com¬ 
munication. ‘ 

“Whatever messenger has passed himself off as coming 
^ from me, Jost must have been crazy to receive him without 
■ credentials,” he said. “There must be a mistake some- 
where! ” 

A vague alarm troubled him; he was not moved by 
' conscientious scruples, but tl\o idea that any of his secret 

V moves should be ‘explaihcd' to a stranger was, to say the 

< f 

least of it, annoying, and net conducive to the tranquillity of 
^/'his mind. A thousand awkward possibilities suggested them- 
selves at once to his brain, and as he carried a somewhat 

<r ^ 

excitable disposition under his heavy and phlegmatic exterior, 
he fumed and fretted himself for the next half-hour into an 
impatience which only found vent in the prosaic and everyday 
, performance of dressing himself- Ah !—if those who consider 
/a Prime Minister and exalted, could only see him as 

he pulls on his trousers, *and fastens his shirif collar, what a 
;^disillu^ion would be promptly effected! Especially if, like the 
^>Ma^uis de Lutera, he happened to be over-stout, and difficult 
"^0 clothe L This particular example of Premiership was an 

his proud position could not him 
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handsome, nor lend true dignity to his ujportment. Old 
Mother Nature has a way l)f marking her specimens, if we 
will learn to recognise the signs she sets on certain particular 
‘ makes ’ of man. The Marquis de Lutera was * made ^ to 
be a itock-jobber, not a statesman. bent was towards 
the material gain and good of himself, more than 
advantage of his country. His reasoning was a slight 
variation of Falstaffs logical misprisal of honour. He argued; 
“ If I am* poor, then what is it to me that others are rich ? 
If I am neglected, what do I care that the people are 
prosperous? Let me but secure and keep those certain 
millions of money which shall ensure to me and my heritage 
a handsome endowment, not only for my life, but for all lives 
connected w'ith mine which come after me5—and my * patriot¬ 
ism ’ is satisfied I 

He had just finished insinuatingjiimself by degrees into his 
morning coat, when his servant entered. 

“ Well! ” he asked impatiently. 

“Mr. Jost is coming round at once, Excellency. He 
ordered his carriage directly he read your note.” * 

“ He sent nc answer ? ” 

“None, Excellency.” , 

“ When he arrives, show him into the library.” 

“ Yes, Excellency.*” 

The Marquis thereupon left hR; sleeping apartment, and 
descended to the library himself. The sun was streaming 
brilliantly into the room, and the -windows, thrown wide open, 
showed a cheerful display of lawn and flower-garden, filled 
with palms and other semi-tropical shrubs, for though the 
Premier’s house was in the centre of the fashionable quarter 
of the city, it had the advantage of extensive and well-shaded 
grounds. A law had been passed jn thif late King’s time 
against the felling of trees, it having been scientifically proved 
that trees in ascertain quantity, not only purify the air •from 
disease germs affecting the human organisation, but also save 
the croDs^ from many noxious insect-pests and jJbisonous 
fungi. Havkig learned the lesson at last, that the Al^ligh^ 
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may be trusted tp know His own business, an^ that trees 

are intended for wider purposA than mere ^mber, the 

regulations were strict concerning|them. No on^ could h ll 

a tree on his own ground without, first of all, nuking a 

statement at the National Office of Arboriculture as the 

calces for its removal; and only if these causes wcre%und 

l^^sfactory, could a stamped permission be obtained for 

% cutting it down or ‘ lifting ’ it to other ground. The result of 

this sensible regulation was that in the hottest days of summer 

V' the city was kept cool and shady by the rich foliage branching 

' 'out everywhere, and in some parts running into broad avenues 

5:-and groves of great thickness and Leauty. The Marquis de 

- Laterals garden had an additional charm in a beautiful alley 

i.'of orange trees, and* the fragrance w'afted into his room from 

V the delicious blossoms w^ould have refreshed a*id charmed 
> ^ 

anyone less troubled, worrieij and feverish, than he was at the 
time- But this mornii^g the very sunshine annoyed him;— 
never a great lover of Nature, the trees and flowers forming 
the outlook on which his heavy eyes rested were almost an 
; affront- The tranquil beauty of an ever renewed and 
' renewing Nature is always particularly offensive to an uneasy 
' conscience and an exhausted^mind. 

The sound of wheels grmding along the outer drive brought 
, a faint gleam of satisfaction on his brooding features, and he 
turned sharply round, as th'e door of the library was thrown 
open to admit Jost, whose apprMrance, despite his jaunty 
manner, betokened evident confusion and alarm. 

“Good-morning, Mr. Jost!'* said the Manjuis stiffly, as his 
confidential man ushered in the visitor, — then when the 
servant had reti red and closed the door, he added quickly— 
“ Now what does this mean ? ” 

^ Jost dropped in«> a cjjiair, and pulling out a handkerchief 
,. wiped the perspiration from his brow. ^ 

r “I^on't know!” he sai^ helplessly; “I don't know what 
'v^it means! I have told you the trutl^! A man came to see 
t ; med iate ^ast night, saying he was sent by you on urgent 
; Duress. He said you wished me to explain the posi^n we 
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lield, and \'<\c amount of the interests we had at stake, as 
there were !-rave discoverie|i pending, and complexities likely 
to ensue. He gave his narle—there is his card ! ” 

And wiih a semi-groan, |he threw down the bit of paste¬ 
board in question. 

The Marquis snatched it up. < 

‘*‘Pasquin Leroy*! I never heard the name in mylffe^' 

een done! You meah 
to tell me you wqjre such a fool as to trust an entire stranger: 
with the whole financial plah of campaign, and that you werer- 
credulous enough to believe that he came from me—me—’ 'f 
De Lutera,—without any*credentials ? ” 'A} 

“Credentials !** exclaimeti Jost; “Do you suppose I would; 
have jeccived him at all, had credentials,been lacking? Not;;^ 
I! He brought me the most sure and confidential signl;; 
of your trust that could be produced — your own signet- ' 


sWi 


f 


nngi 

The Marquis staggered back, as though Jost*s words had 
been so many direct blows on the chest,—his countenance ^ 
turned a livid white. 

9 

“My signet-ring !’* he repeated,—and almost unconsciously 
he looked at the hand from which the great jewel was missing;;. 
“My signet!”-—Then he forced a smile—“Jost, I repea^';;v 
you have been doae!—doubly foolM !—no one could possibly.;^' 
have obtained my signet,-“-for sA this very moment it is on?", 
the'hand of the King! *’ ^ 

Jost rose slowly out of his chair, his eyes protruding out 
of his head, his jaw almost dropping in the extremity of 
amazement. 

“ The K ing ! ”—he gasped-“ The King! ” 

“Yes, man, the Kingl” repeated De Lutera impatiently,-^^. 
“Only yesterday morning his Majestf,^having mislaid 
own ring for ttie moment, borrowed mine just .before starting^; 
on his yacbting cruise^ How ^ou stare! You hav^ 
fooled !—that is perfectly plain and evident! ” " ' 

“The King!” repeated Jost stupidly—“Thci^ the mao' 
who came to me last night-” He broke off, unable to fiijd 








i 

* r 
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any words for the expression of the thoughts which began to 
terrify him, ^ 

“Well!—the man who came td you last night,” echoed the 
Marquis,—“ He was not the King^ I suppose, was he ? ” And 
he laughed derisively. ^ 

“ No—he was not Vhe King,” said Jost slowly ; “ T kn8w him 
. well enough ! But it might have been someone in the King's 
service ! For he knew, or said he knew’, the King's intentions 
in a certain matter affecting both you ancJt Carl Pdroussc,— 
and in a mo:e distant way, myself—and warned me of a 
coming change in the policy. Ah!—it is now your turn to 
stare, Marquis 1 You had best be on your guard, for if the 
person who came to me last night was not your messenger, he 
was the King's spy * And, in that case, w’e arc lost! ” . 

The Marquis paced the room with long uneven strides,— 
his mind was greatly agitated, but he had no wish to show 
his perturbation too 0 [»cn]y to one whom he considered as 
a mere tool in his service. 

“I know,” went on Jost emphatically, “that the ring he 
jvore was yours 1 I noticed it particularly while I w’as talking 
f to him. It would take a long time and exceptional skill to 
make any imitation of that sapphire. There is no doubt 
, that it was your signet! ” 

The Premier halted suadenly in liis nerv/jus walk. 

“You told him the whole-schenic, you say?” 

“I did” 

“And his reply?” 

“Was, that the King had discovered it, and proposed 
insisting on an enquiry.” 

“ And then ? ” 

“WeP! Then he warned me to look out for myself,—as 
, anyone connected (jvith Carl P^rousse's linfincial deal w'ould 
inevitably be ruined during the next few weeks.” 

^, “ Who is going to work the rain ? ” asked the *Marquis with 

; a sneer; “Do you not know that n the King dared to give 
i opinia^a on a national crisis, he would be dethroned? ” 
ri,"“There are the People—” began Jost. 
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“ The People ! Human emmets—born for crushing under 
the heel of power! A couple of ‘leadersin your paper, 
Jost, can guide the fool-moblany way 1 ’* 

“That depends!” said post hesitatingly; “If what the 

fellow said last night be true-" 

“ ItVs not true!” said the Premier authoritatively. “Wei . , 
are going on in precisely the same course as t)rigincSly; 
arranged. Neither King nor People can interfere! Go"> 
home, an<} write an article about love of country, Jost! Yon /,, 
look in the humour for it!” 

T 

The Jew’s expression was anything imt amiable. 

“What is to be done aliout last night ?” he asked sullenly, 
“Nothing at present. I*am going to the Palace at two 
o’clocl^—I shall see the King, and find out whether my 
signet is lost, stolen or strayed. Meanwhile, keep your own . 
counsel! If you have been betrayed into giving your con¬ 
fidence to a spy in the foreign sefvicc, as 1 imairine—(for the 
King has never employed a spy, and is not likely to do so), 
and he makes known his information, it can be officially 
denied. The official denial of a Government, Josl, like, 
charity, has before now covered a multitude of sins I ” 

An instinctive disinclination for further conversation brought ' 
the interview between them abruptly to a close, and Jost, full 
of a suspicious alargj, which he w^asfishanied to confess, drove > 
off to his newspaper olficcs.# Th(^ Prernier, meantime, though 
harassed by secret anxiety, managed to display his usual frigid ' 
equanimity, when, after Jost’s departure, nis private secretary":/, 
arrived at the customary time, to transact under his orders -,/ 
the correspondence and business of the day. This secretary, \ 
Eug&ne Silvano by name, was a quiet self-contained young 
man, highly ambitious, and keenly interested in the political// 
situation, and, though in the Premier’s »;rvice, not altogether./, / 
of his way of tliinking. He called life Marquis’s attention now “ 
to a letter that had missed careful reading on the p^vious / 
day. It was from the Vicar-Gent^al of the Society of Jesus, , 
expressing surprise ancf indignation that the King should havfe 
ref^used fhe Society’s request for such land as was required to 
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be devoted to religious and educational purposes, and begging 
that the Premief would exert his influence with the monarch 
to persuade him to withdraw or n;itigate his refusal. 

“I can do nothing;” said t‘-ie Marquis irritably,—“the 
lands they want belong to the Crown. The King can dispose? 
of.them as he thinks, best.” 

^The secretary set the letter aside. 

“Shall I reply to th^c effect?” he enquired. 

The Marcjuis nodded. 

“I know,” said Silvano presently with a slight hesitation, “ that 
you never pay any attention to anonymous communications. 
Otherwise, there is one here which might merit consideration.” 

“What does it concern?” 

“A revolutionary meeting,” replied Silvano, “where it 
appears the woman, Lotys, is to speak.” 

The Premier shrugged his shoulders and smiled. “You 
must enlighten me! Who is the woman Lotys ? ” 

“ Ah, that no one exactly knows! ” replied the secretary. 

“A strange character, without doubt, but-” He paused 

and spoke more emphatically—“She has power ! ” 

* Lutera gave a gesture of irritation. 

“ Bah ! Over whom does she exercise it ? Over one man 
or many ? ” 

“Over one half the population at least,” responded Silvano, 
quietly, turning over a few papers.without looking up. 

The Marquis stared at him, slightly am used. 

“Have you taken statistics of the lady's followers,” he 
asked; “ Are you one of them yourself? ” 

Silvano raised his eyes, — clear dark eyes, deep-set and 
steady in their glance. 

“Were I so, I should not be here;” he replied—“But I 
know how she speaiks; I know what she does; and from a 
purely political point of View I think it unwisei to ignore her.” 

“What is this anonymous communication you speak uf?” 
" asked the Premier, after a {)ause. 

“ Oh, is brief enough,” answered Silvano unfolding a 
, paper, and he read aloud: * 
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“To the Marquis de Lutera, Pretnier, 

“ Satisfy yourself that th^se who meet on Saturday night 
where Lotys speaks, have alrJady decided on your downfall! ” 

“Oracular!” said the Majquis carelessly;—“To decide is ' 
one thing—to fulfil the decision is another! Lotys, whoever 
she may be, can preach to her heart’s content, for all T car? I 
I am rather surprised, Silvano, that a man of your penetration , v 
and intelligence sh<juld attach any importance to revolutionary <, 
meetings, which arc always going on nrore or less in every city ‘ 
under the sun. Why, it was but tlie other day, the police : 
were sent to disperse a CK>wd which had gathered round the 
fanatic, Sergius 'I'hord; only the people had sullficient sense 
to disygrse themselves. A strcet-preachcj; or woman ranter 
is like a cheap-jack or a dispenser of quack medicines;—the 
mob gathers to such persons out of curiosity, not conviction.” 

The secretary made no reply, and went on with other matters 
awaiting his attention. 

At a few minutes before two o’clock the Marquis entered 
his carriage, and was driven to the Palace. There he learned 

I 

that the King was receiving, more or less unofficially, certain 
foreign ambassadors and noblemen of repute in the Throne- 
room. A fine band was p^ayinjf military music in the great 
open quadrangbj in,front of the Paluce, where pillars of rose- 
niarbie, straight as the steirw of pine-trees, hold up fabulous 
heraldic grixffiris, ciaspiiig between their paws the country’s shield. 

Flagswerc Sying,—fountains flashing,-gay costumes gleamed, 

here and there,-and the atmosphere was l ull of brilliancy and 

gaiety,-yet the Marquis, on his way to the audience-chamber, 

was rendered uncomfortably aware of one of those mysterious 
impressions which are sometimes conveyed to us, we know^J^^ 
not how, but which tend to prepare us fty surprise and 
appointment Some extra fibre of s(?hsitiveness in his nervou3v\,, 
organisation yas acutely touched, for he actually fancied he 1 
saw slighting and indifferent looks the faces of the various 
flunkeys and retainers who bowed him along ih^ different 
passages,* or ushered him up the state stairway, when—as ^ ^ 
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matter of fact,—all was precisely the same as usual, and it 
, was only his own conscience that gave imaginary hints of 
, change. Arrived at the aiile-chajnber to the Throne-room, he 
was surprised to find Prince Humjbhry there, talking animatedly 
’ to the King’s physician, Professo^- Von Glauben. Th^Prince 
seemed unusually eAcitcd; his face was flushed, and nis eyes 
extraordinarily brilliant, and as he saw' the Premier, he came 
forward, extending his hand, and almost preventing Lutera’s 
profound bow and deferential salutation. 

“Have you business with the King, Marquis?” enquired 
the young man with a light laugh. “ If you have, you must 
do as I am doing,—wait his Majesty’s pleasure !” 

The Premier lifted his eyebroVs, smiled deprecatingly, and 
murmuring something about pressure of State affairsr shook 
hands with Von Glauben, whose countenance, as usual, pre¬ 
sented an impenetrable mask to his thoughts. 

“ It is rather a new experience for me,” continued the Prince, 
“to be treated as a kind of petitioner on the King’s favour, 
and kept in attendance,—but no matter!—novelty is always 
jpleasing! I have been cooling my heels here for more than 
an hour. Von Glauben, too, has been waiting;—contrary to 
custom, he has not even been permitted to enquire after his 
Majesty’s health this morning I ” 

Lutcra maintained hi/ former expression of polite surprise, 
but said nothing. Instincif warned him to be sparing of words 
lest he should betray his owm private anxiety, ' 

The Prince went on carelessly. 

“Majesty takes humours like other men, and must, more 
than other men, I suppose, be humoured! Yet there is to 
my mind something unnatural in a system w'hich causes 
several human beings to be dependent un another’s caprice 1 ” 
“You will not^tiy so, Sir, when you yourself are King,” 
observed the Marquis. • 

“ Long distant be the day ! ” returned the Priijce. “ Indeed, 
I hope it may never be ! i would rath jr be the simplest peasant 
^ ploughing the fields, and happy in my own way, than suffer the 
■ oenalties and pains surrounding the possession of a Throne ■ ” 
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“Only,” put in Von Glauben sententiously, “you would 
have to take into consideration, Sir, whether the peasant. 
ploughing the fields is happi in his own way. I have made ’ 
*the peasant ploughing the lelds’ a special form of study,— I 
and I lyive always found hini|i remarkably discontented, often 
ill-fed—^nd therefore unhealthy individual*’ ^ ♦ 

“ We are all discontented, if it comej^ to that 1 ” said Prince . 
Humphry with a light laugh, — “ Except myself! I am 
perfectly contented i” 

“ Vou have reason to be, Sir,” said J.utera, bowing low. 

“ You are quite right, Marquis!—I have! More reason 
than perhaps you are a\varc*of! ” 

His eyes lightened and flashed; he looked unusually hand¬ 
some, aid Ihc I’reniier’s shifty glance resw-‘d on him for a 
moment with a certain curiosity. But ho had not been 
accustomed to pay very much attention to the words or actions 
of the Heir-Apparent, considering him to he a very ‘ordinary* 
young man, without either the brilliancy or the ambition which 
should mark him out as worthy of his exalted station. And 
before any further conversation could take place, Sir Roger « 
de Launay entcu d the room and announced to the Marquis 
that the King was ready to receive him. Prince Humphry 
turnijig sharply round, faced the eciueny. 

“I am still U* wail?” he enquired, with a slight touch of ' 
huutcur. • • 

Sir*Roger bowed respoctfuHy. 

“Your instant desire to see the. King, your father, Sir, was 
communicated to his Majesty at once,” he replied, “The 
present delay is by his Majesty’s own orders. I much 

regret-” : 

“ Regret nothing, my dear Sir Roger,” he said. “ My 
patience does not jsasily tire ! Marquis, f Irust 3'our business " 
will not take lon^?? ” 

“I shall endeavour to make it ^ brief as possible, 6ir,” ' 
replied the Premier defejentially as he withdrew, ^ 

It was with a certain uneasiness, however, in his mind that ^ 
he followed Sir Roger to the Throne-room. There was no. 
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possibility otjfljjjhanging so much as a word with the equerry; 
besides, De Laurl^y was not a Iflking man. Passing between 
the lines of attendants, pages, Wds-in-waiting and others, he 
was conscious of a certain loss ipf his usual self-possession as 
he found himself at last in the^presence of the King,—who, 
attired in brillian'«r uniform, was conversing gracidusly and 

•t 

lamiliarly with a sejcct group of distinguished individuals 
whose costumes betokened them as envoys or visitors from 
foreign courts in the diplomatic service. Perceiving the 
Premier, however, he paused in his conversation, and standing 
quite still awaited his approach. Tlien he extended his hand, 
with his usual kindly condescen^^ion. Instinctively Lutera’s 
eyes searched that hand, with tne expression of a guilty soul 
searching for a ivitness to its innocence. There stone the 
great sapphire—his own signet—and to his excited fancy its 
blue glimmer emitted a witch-like glow of menace. Meanwhile 
the Kuig was sijeaking. 

“ You are just a few minutes late, Marquis 1 ” he said; “ Had 
you come a little earlier, you would have met M. Pdrousse, 
, who has matters of import to discuss with you.” Here he 
moved aside from those immediately in hearing. “It is 
perhaps as well you should know I have ‘vetoed’ his war 
propositions. It will rest now with you, to call a Council 
to-morrow,—the next day,—or,—when you please! ” 

Completely taken abs^ck, the Premier was silent for a 
' moment, biting his lips to keep down the torrent of rage and 
disappointment that threatened to break out in violent and 
unguarded speech. 

“Sir! Your Majesty! Pardon me, but surely you cannot 
fail to understand that in a Constitution like ours, the course 
decided upon by Ministers cannot be vetoed by the King ? ” 

The monarch ^L^ttiled gravely. 

“‘Cannot ’ is a weak* word, Marquis 1 I do not include it 
in Ely vocabulary ! I fully grant you that a p^an of campaign 
^decided upon by Ministers as you s:jy, has not been ‘vetoed’ 
by a reigning sovereign for at least a couple of centuries,—and 
custom has naturally fallen into desuetude,—buf if it should 
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be found at any time,—(I do not say it Aas ^^|]fc^grt-found) that 
Ministers are engaged in a seriously mistaken policy, and are 
being misled by the doubtful Propositions of private financial 
speculators, so much as to coimider their own advantage more 
importaat and valuable thanpthe prosperity of a country or V 
the good of a people, — then a king who^docs nof veto th^ 
same is a worse criminal than those tacitly supports and 
encourages! 

Lutera tilmed a ^deadly white, — his eyes fell before the 
clear, straight ga/e of his Sovereign,—but he said not a word. 

“A king's ‘veto* has before now brought about a king’s 
dethroneuient.” went on thS monarch; “ Should it do so in 
my case, I shall not greatly care,—but if things trend that way, 

I shall Jay my thoughts openly before llie*Pt‘ople for their 
judgment. They seldom or never hear the Sovereign w^hom 
they pay to keep, speak to them on^a mailer gravely affecting 
their national destinies,— but they shall hear ///f,—if necessary ! ” 

The Marquis moistened his dry lips, and essayed to pro¬ 
nounce a few words, 

“Your Majesty will run considerable risk-” 

“ Of being judged as sometliing more than a mere dummy,” . 
said the King—“ Or a fool set on a throne to be fooled! 
True ! But the risk can only involve life,—and life is immaterial 
when weighed in the balance against* Honour, By the way, 
Marquis, pernat me to rctunf to ybu this valuable gem”^— 
Here drawing off the Premier’s sapphire signet, he handed it 
to him—“Almost I envy it! It is a fine stone!—and worthy 
of its high service ! ” 

“ Your Majesty has increased its value by wearing it/’ said 
Lutera, recovering a little of his strayed eqifanimity in his 
determination to probe to the bottom of the m>stcry which 
perplexed his mind# “ May I ask- 

“ Anything in 'reason, my dear Marquis,” returned the King* 
lightly, and snwling as he spoke. “A thousand questions if[ 
you like ! ” } 

“One will suffice,” answered the Premier. “I•had an 
unpleasant dream last night about this very rmg- ” > 
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inCd COUrdge to look boldly u/and straight into his eyes. 

“1 did not dream that you hid lost it, Sir,” he answered— 
V. “but that it had h%en stolen from your hand, and used by a 
\ spy for unlawful purposes ! ” 

A strange expression crossed the King's face,—a look of 
inward illumination; he smiled, but thc^e was a quiver of 
' strong feeling under the smile. Advancing a step, he laid 
his hand with a light, half-warning pressure on the Premier’s 
shoulder. *■ 

“Dreams always go by contfaries, Marquis!” he said;— 
“ I assure you, on my honour as a king and a goptleman, 
that from the moment you lent it to me, till now,—when I 
return it to you,— /Aa/ ring has tievcr left my finger 



CHAPTER Xy 

“ AlOiUiASATir OK-? 


T he Royal ‘at home' was soon owr. Many of those 
who had the felicity of breathing in the King’s presence 
that afternoon remarked upOn his Majesty’s evident good 
health and high spirits, while others as frct'!.y commented on 
the unapproachableness and irritability of the Marejuis de 
Lutera. Sir Walter Langlon, the great English traveller, who 
was taking his leave of the Sovereign that day, being bound 
on an expedition to the innermost recesses of Africa, was 
not altogether agreeably impressed by the Premier, whom he 
met on this occasion for the first and only lime. ITiey had 
begun their aoiuaintance by talking generalities,—but drifted 
by degrees into the dangerous circle of politics, and were 
skirting round the edge of various critical ciuestions of the 
day, when the Marqujs said abruptly: 

“An autocracy would not* flour^h in your country, I 
presume, Sir Walter? I'he British people have been too 
long accustomed to sing that they ‘ qever, never will be slaves/ 
Your Government is really more or less of a Republic.” , 

“All Governments are so in these days, I imagine,” replied 
Langton- “Autocracy on the part of a monarch is nov^erc 
endured, save in Russia,—and wliat is Russi^ A huge 
volcano, sinouldering^with fire, and ever threatening to break 
out in flame and ingulf the I'hrone! Monarchs were not 
always wisdom personified in olden times,—and I venture 
to consider them nowaday! less wise and more careless than 
ever. Only a return to almost barbaric ignorance and 'super¬ 
stition would tolerate any complete monarchical authority, in 
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these present times of progress. It is only the long serfdom! 
i'of* Russia that hinders the triumph of Liberty there, asl 
J/elsewhere,” / ’ I 

The Marquis listened eagerly, I ind with evident satisfaction. 
“I agree with you!” he saia< “You consider, tl^n, that 
*-^n no country, urfder any circumstances, could the people 
be expected to obey^^^their monarch blindly?” 

' “ Certainly not! Even Rome, with its visible spiritual Head 
'' and Sovereign, has no real power. It imagines it has; but 
let it make any decided step to ensnare -the liberties of the 
people at large, and the result will be somewhat astonishing! 
Personally—” and he smiled gravdly—“ I have often thought 
that my own country would b*e very much benefited by a 
couple of years’ * existence under an autocrat—an .autocrat 
like Cromwell, for example. A man strong and fierce, 
intelligent and candid,—who w^ould expose shams and de¬ 
stroy abuses,—w^ho would have no mercy on either religious, 
social, or political fraud, and who would perform the part of 
. the necessary hard broom for sw'ecping the National house. 
But, unfortunately, we have no such man. You have,—in your 
Sergius Thord I ” 

The Premier heard this name with unconcealed amazement 

“Sergius Thord ! Why he is a mere fanatic-” 

" “Pardon me I ” interrupted Sir Waltei>—“so was Cromwell!” 

I __ 

“But, my dear sir!” remonsttaied the Marquis smilingly,— 
“Is it possible that you really consider Sergius ThoM any 
. sort of an influence in this country? If you do, I assure 
you you are greatly mistaken! ” 

“I think not,” responded Sir Walter quietly; “With every 
respect for you, Marquis, I believe I am not mistaken ! Books 
written by &rgius Thord are circulating in their thousands 
all over the^o^k^—his speeches are repprted not only here, 
but in journals which probably you never^hear of, in far-off 


countries,—in short, nis propaganda is simply^enormous. He 
? is a kind of new Rousseau, without,!*—so far as I can learn,— 
;; Rousseau’s private vices. He is a man I much wished to 
^ ;see during my stay here, but I have not had the*opportunity 
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of finding him out. He is an undoubted genius,—but I 
need not remind you, Marquis, that a man is “never a prophet 
in his own country! The world's ‘celebrity* is always eyed 
with more-or less suspicioni as a strange sort of rogue or . 
vagabond in his own nativeJtown or village!” 

At tlftt moment, the King,lhaving concluded a conversation ■ 
with certain of his guests, who were thereupon leaving th^ 
Throne-room, approached them. He^ had not s[)okcn a 
word to the Premier since returning him his signet-ring, but 
now he said; 

“ Marcjuis, I was almost forgetting a special request I 
have to make of you 1 *’ ^ 

. “A request from you is a command, Sir!” replied Lutera> 
with hynocritical deference and something a covert sneer, - 
which aid not escape the (]uick observation of Sir Walter 
Langton. 

“In certain cases it should be so,” returned the King 
tranquilly; “And in this you will proba])ly make it so! I 
have received a volume of poems by one Paul Zouche. 
His genius appears to me desc^rving of encouragement. A 
grant of a hundred golden pieces a year will not be too * 
much for his hundred best poems. Will you see to this?” 

The Marquis bowed. • 

“I have never hca.d of the man,in question,” he replied 
hesitatingly. , ^ 

“Brobably not,*' returned the King smiling;—“How often 
do Premiers read poetry, or*notice poets? Scarcely ever, if 
we may credit history! But in this case-” 

“ I will make • myself immediately acquainted with Paul , 
Zouche, and inform him of your Majesty's gracious intention,” . 
the Marquis hastened to say. . 

“It is quite possible he may refuse grant,” continued, 
the King; “ Soipelimes—though seldom—poets arc prouder . 
than Prime Ministers ! ” 


f 

With a brief nod of dismissal he? turned away, inviting Sir 
Walter Langton to accompany him, and there was^ nothing 
more fot Ihe Marquis to do, save to return even as he had 
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come, with two pieces of Information puzzling his brain,—* 
one, that the King's ‘veto' had stopped a declaration of 
war,—unless,—which was a very remote contingency,—he 
and his party could persuade ifhe people to go against the 
King,—the other, that some cU*ver spy, with the assistance * 
of a fraudulent imitation of H.s signet - ring, had Aecome 
a^rare of the financial interests involved in a private specula¬ 
tion depending on the intended war, which included himself, 
Carl Perousse, and two or three other members of the Ministry. 
And, out of these two facts might possibly arise a whole 
train of misfortune, ruin and disgrace to those concerned. 

It was considerably past three o'clock in the afternoon 
when the King, retiring to his-^wn private cabinet, desired 
Sir Roger de Launay to inform Prince Humphry that he 
was now prepared to receive him. Sir Roger hesitated a 
moment before going to fulfil the command. The King 
looked at him with an indulgent smile. 

“Things are moving loo quickly, you think, Roger?” he 
queried. “ Upon my soul, I am beginning to find a new zest 
in life I I feel some twenty years younger since I saw the 
face of the beautiful Gloria yesterday ! We must promote her 
sailor husband, and bring his pearl of the sea to our Court! ” 

“It was on this very subject, Sir, that Von Glauben wished 
to see your Majesty the first thing this morning,” said Sir 
Roger;—“ But you refused him so early an audience. Yet 
you will remember that yesterday you told him you wished for 
an explanation of his acquaintance with this girl. He was 
ready and prepared to give it, but was prevented,—not only by 
your refusal to see him,—but also by the Prince.” 

Drawing up a chair to the open window, the King seated 
himself deliberately, and lit a cigar. 

“ Presumably tl^ Prince knows more than the Professor! ” 
he said calmly; “We will hear both, and ,give Royalty the 
precedence ! Tell Prince Humphi^ul am waiting for him.” 

Sir Roger withdrew, and in anotljbr two of three minutes 
returnee^, throwing open the door and ushering in the Prince, 
who entered with a quick step, and brief, some^7hat haughty 
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salutation. Puffing leisurely at his cigar, the King glanced 
his son up and down smilingl)!, but said not a word. The 
Prince stood waiting for his father to speak, till at last, growing 
impatient and waiving ceren^ony, he began. 

“I came, Sir, to spare ^on Glauben your reproaches,— 
which^he does not merit. | You accused him yesterday, he 
tells me, of betraying your trust; he has4ieither betrayed ycjjd^^^ 
trust nor mine ! I alone am to blame in this matter !'' 

In what matter?” enquired the King quietly. 

Prince*Humpl^’y coloured deeply, and then grew pale. / 
Thcie was a ray of defiance in the light of his fine eyes, but 
the tumult within his soul showed itself only in an added 
composure of his features,* 

“You wish me to speaC plainly, T suppose,” he said;— 
“thoUJjh you know already wliat I mean. •! repeat,—I, and I 

alone, am to blame,-—for-for anything that seemed strange 

to you yesterday, when you met Von Glauben at The Islands.” 

The King’s serious face lightened with a gleam of laughter. 

“ Nothing seemed very strange to me, Humphry,” he said, 
“except the one fact that I found Von Gkauben,—whom I 
supposed to be studying scientific problems, — engaged ia ' 
studying a woman instead ! A very beautiful woman, too, who 
ought to be something better than a sailor’s wife. And I do ’ 
not understand, as yet, what he has to do with her, unless—” 
Here he paused and went on more slowly—“ Unless he is, as , 

I syspecl, acting for you ifi sonib way, and trying to tempt 
the fair creature with the prospect of a prince’s admiration 
while the sailor husband is out of the way! Remember, I ;/, 
know nothing—I merely hazard a guess. You arc an habitu^ 
of The Islands;—though I learned, on enquiry of the intd‘est- 
ing old gentleman who was good enough to be my host, 

Ronsard, that nobody had ever seen you theie. They hadf . 
only seen your yacht constantly crui,sing ^oout the bay. Thw^;/ 
struck me as curious, must confess. Some of your men . 
were well known, — |ferticularly .one,—the husband of the, ^ 
pretty girl I saw. Her name, it seems, is Gloria,—and I must 
admit that it entirely suits her. I can hardly ima{;ine that if 
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you have visited The Islands as often as you seem to have 
done, you can have escaped seeing her. She is too beautiful 
to remain unknown to you — particularly if her hn^tsand 
i$, as they tell me, in your service. I asked her to give 
"me his name, but she refused it point-blank. I do not wish 
^to accuse you of an amour, wlfch you are perhaps^ quite 
of—but ceftain things taken in their conjunction 
. .'look suspicious, — and^I would remind you that honour in 
^/princes,—as in all men,—should come before self-indulgence.” 
:!/ “I entirely agree with you, Sir!” said •the Prince, com- 
" posedly; “And in the present case honour has been my first 
thought, as it will be my last. Gloria is my wife ! ” 

“ Your wife! ” The King rose, Jiis tall figure looking taller, 
his eyes sparkling with anger from under their deep-set brows. 

“Your wife I Are you mad, Humphry! You!-the Heir- 

Apparent to the Throne ! You have married her 1 ” 

“ I have! ” replied the Rrince, and the words now came 
coursing rapidly from liis lips in his excitement—“I love her! 
I. love her with all my heart and soul!—and I have given 
her the only shield and safeguard love in this world can give! 
i have married her in my own name—the name of our family, 
—which neither she nor any of the humble folk out yonder 
have ever heard—but she isjyedded to me as fast ^as Church 
and Law can make it,—an^ there is only one wrong connected 
with my vows to her—she does not know who I am. I have 
deceived her there,—but in' nothing else. Had I told h§r of 
my rank, she would never have n>arried me. But now she is 
mine,—and for her sake I am willing to resign all pretension 


to t^e Throne in favour of ray brother Rupert. Let it be so, 
I implore you! Let me live my own life of love and liberty 
in my own way 1 ” 

Rigid as a statue J;he King stood,—his lips were set hard 
and his eyes lowerea Long-buried thoughts^ rose up from the 
innermost recesses of his being, and pushed upon his brain in 
a deluge of remembrance and regret, it What!—after all these 
years, had the ghost of his first Idve, the little self-slain 
maiden of his boyhood’s dream, risen to avenge her^lf in the 
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life of his son ? The strangeness of the comparison between 
himself as he was now, and the eager passionate youth he w’as 
then, smote him with a sense of sharp pain. Away in those 
far-off days he had believjd in love as the chief glory of^ 
existeftce; he had considdred it as t^ poets would havj^ 
us consider it,—a saving, binding, ho^iing and immortal iiT .} 
fluence, w'hich leads to all pure and holy things, even unto God, • 
Himself, the Highest and Holiest of all When he lost that 
belief, how great was his loss!—when he ceased to experience * 
that pure idealistic emotion, how bitter became the morfctony 
of living! Rapidly the stream of memory swept over his 
innermost soul and shook his nerves, and it was only through 
a strong effort of self-repression that at las^ lifting up his eyes 
he fixed them on the flushed face of his son, and said in 
measured tones. 

“This is a very unexpected and*very unhappy confession of 
yours, Humphry ! You have acted most unwisely !—you have 
been disloyal to me, who am not only your father, but your 
King! You have proved yourself unworthy of the nation’s^ 
trust,—and you have deceived, more cruelly than you think, 
an innocent and too-confiding girl 1 shall not dispute the 
legality of your marriage;—that wf)uld not be worth my while. 
You have no doubt taken every stop to make it as binding 
as possibh;—however, that# is b^t a trifling matter in your 
case.* You know that such a marriage is, and can only be 
morganatic; — and as the immediate consequence of your . 
amazing folly, a suitable Royal alliance must be arranged 
for you at once. The nuptials can be celebrated with the 
attainment of your majority next year.” 

He spoke < oldly and calmly, but his heart was beating . 

1 

with mingled wrath and pain, and even*%hile he thus pro¬ 
nounced her doam* the exquisite face of Gloria floated before ' 
him like the vision of a ^Jrfect innocence ruined and betrayed. 
He realised ^llat he possibly had* an unusual character to 
reckon with in her,—and he had lately become fully aware 
that therewas as much determination and latent force in the 
disposition of his son, as in the mother who had given bixn 
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birth. Pale and composed, the young Prince heard him in 
, absolute silence, and when he had finished, still waited a 
'. moment, lest any further word should fall from the lips of 
'his parent and Sovereign. Then h( spoke in quite as measured, 
cjjd and tranquil a m:;Lnner as the Xing had done. 

“I need not remind^you, Sir, that the days of tyranny are 
' over. You cannot force me into bigamy against my will! ” 

His father uttered a quick oath. 

“ Bigamy ! Who talks of bigamy ? ” 

“You do, Sir! I have married a beautiful and innocent 
‘ woman,—she is my lawful wife in the sight of God and man ; 
yet you coolly propose to give me a second wife under the 
‘morganatic* law, >\hich, as I view it, is merely a Royal fxcuse 
for bigamy! Now I have no wish to excuse myself for 
marrying Gloria,—I consider she has honoured me far more 
than 1 have honoured her. ^ She has given me all her youth, 
her life, her love, her beauty and her trust, and whatever I 
. am worth in this world shall be hers and hers only. I am 
^uite preparedand he smiled somewhat sarcastically,—“to 
make it a test case, and appeal to the law of the realm. If 
that law tolerates a crime in princes, which it would punish 
in commoners, then I shall alik the People to judge me ! ** 

“ Indeed! *' And the •King surveyed bina with a touch of 
^ ironical amusement and vague admiration for his audacity. 

. “ And suppose the People fail to appreciate the romance of 
the situation ? ’* 

“Then I shall resign my nationality;” said the young man 
coolly; “Because a country that legalises a wrong done to 
the innocent, is not worth belonging to! Concerning the 
Throne,—as I told you before—I am ready to abandon it at 
, once. I would ratter lose all the kingdoms of the world than 
lose Gloria ! ** 

" , There w^as a pause, during whiciiuhe Kin^ took two or 
three slow paces up T.nd Sown the rc^m. At last he turned 
’ ‘ and faced his son; his eyes were softer—his look more 


kindly. 


“You are very much in love just now, Humphry]” he 


• s 
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said; “And I do not wish to be too har4 on you in this 
matter, for there can be no question as to the extraordinary 
beauty of the girl you call your wife-” 

“The girl who is my wife,"‘interrupted the Prince decisively. 

“V€|y well; so let it bc|” said his father calmly; “The ' 
girl who is your wife—for the present! 1/will give you tirae-^^i/*^ 
plenty of time—to consider the position Reasonably I" 

“ I have already considered it,” he declared 

“No ddubt! ¥ou think you have considered it But if 
you do not want to meditate any further upon your marriage 
problem, you must allow me the leisure to do so, as one who 
has seen more of life than you,—as one who takes things 
philosophically—and also—as one who was young—once;— 
who loRed—once;—and who had his owi> private dreams of 
happiness—once ! ” He rested a hand on his son^s shoulder, 
and looked him full and fairly in die eyes. “Let me advise 
you, Humphry, to go abroad! Travel round the world for a 
year 1” 

The Prince was silent,—but his eyes did not flinch from 
his father's steady gaze. He seemed to be thinking rapidly > 
but his thoughts were not betrayed by any movement or 
expression that could denote anxiety. He was alert, calm, 
and perfectly self-possessed. 

“I have no objection,” he said *at last; “A year is soon ; 
past.!” * • 

“It is,” agreed the King, with a sense of relief at his ready 
assent; “ But by the end of that time-" >: 

“Things will be precisely as they are now,” said the Prince 
tranquilly; “Gloria will still be my wife, and I shall still be 
her husband ! ” ^ 

The King gave a gesture of annoyance. 

“Whatever th& result,” he said,, “sh* cannot, and wiU'A' 
not be Crown Princess ! 

“She will«not env)^that destiny in my brother Rupert^s 
wife,” said Prince Humphry quietly; “Nor shall I envy my' - 
brother Rupert! ” 

“ You like a fool, Humphry! ” said the King im-. 
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patiently; “You cannot resign your Heir-Apparency to the 
; Throne, without giving a reason;—and so making known 
' "your marriage.” 

“ That is precisely what I wish to do,” returned the yc^ung 
' man. “ I have no intention of Keeping my marriage secret 
am proud of it! 'Gloria is mine—the joy of n.y soul—the 
. very pulse of my lifuJ ^Vhy should I hide my heart’s light 
under a cloud ? ” 

His voice vibrated with tender feelmg,—his handsome 
features were softened into finer beauty by the passion M^hich 
invigorated him, and his father looking at him, thought for 
a moment that so might the y6ung gods of the fabled 
Parnassus have appeared in the height of their symbolic 
power and charmr His own eyes grew melancholy; as he 
studied this vigorous incarnation of ardent love and passionate 
■ resolve ; and a slight sigh escaped him unconsciously. 

“ You forget! ” he said slowly, “ you have, up to the present 
^. deceived the girl. She does not know who you are. When 
she hears that you have played a part,—that you are no sailor 
, ^in the service of the Crown Prince, as you have apparently 
represented yourself to be, but the Crown Prince himself, 
what will she say to you? Perhaps she will hate you for 
the deception, as much as she now loves you! ” 

A shadow darkened thS young Prince’s open countenance, 
but it soon passed away. « “ 

“ She will never hate me ! ” h^ said,—“ For when I do tell 
' her the truth, it will be when. I have resigned all the ridiculous 

pomp and circumstance of my position for her sake-” 

“ Perhaps she will not let you resign it! ” said the King; 
, “ She may be as unselfish as she is beautiful! ” 

There was a slight, very slight note of derision in his 
flraice, and the Prinfie caught it up at once. . 

“You wrong yourself, Sir, more ,^an you'wrong my wife 
by any lurking misjudgmept of her,^e said, with singularly 
[/ masterful and expressive dignity. ‘^As her husband, and 
the guardian of her honour, I also claim her obedience. What 
^ 41 'desire is her law! ” 
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The King laughed a little forcedly. 

“ Evidently you have found ttie'' miracle of the ages, 
Humphry I” he said; woman who obeys her master! 
Well! Let us talk no more of it. You have been guilty 
of an ^gregious folly,—but nothing can make your marriage - 
otherwise than morganatic. • And wheiythe State considei|^ 
a Royal alliance for. you advisable, yo*z will be compelled to v 
obey the country’s wish,—or else resign the Throne.” 

“ I shall* obey country’s wish most decidedly,” said the 
Prince, “ unless it asks me to commit bigamy,—as you suggest, 

—in which case I shall decline! Three or four Royal sinners 
of this class I know of, Vho for all their pains have not 
succeeded in winning the ifttachment of their people, either 
for themselves or their heirs. Their peoj^Je know what they 
are, well enough, and despise their fraudulent position as . 
heartily as I do! I am perfectly convinced that if it were 
put to the vote of the country, no people in the world would 
wish their future monarch to be a bigamist I ” 

“ How you stick to a word and a phrase! ” exclaimed the ' 
King irritably; “The morganatic rule does away with the,^, 
very idea of bigamy ! ” 

“ How do you prove it, Sir ? ” queried the Prince, “ Bigamy ^' 
is the act of contracting a second marriage while the first ' 

I 

partner is alive. It is punished severely in commoners;—why 

should Royalty escape ? ” • • 

Tfie King began to laugtj. This boy was developing ‘ dis- ■ 

cursive philosophies’ such as his own old tutor had abhorred. . 

“Upon my life, I do not know, Humphry!” he declared; 

“You must ask the departed shades of those who made them- / 

selves responsible for kingship in the first place. Personally, 

I do not come under the law. I have^only married once -A 

myself!” • ** 

His son lookhd full at.him i—and the intensity of that look ' 

affected and jinsteadiec’ his usual calm nerves. But he was 

i ® • 

not one to shirk an unpieasant suggestion. 

“ You would say, Humphry, if your filial respect permitted • 
you, that my one marriage has been amplified in various other 
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;>:'ivays. Perfectly .true! When women lie down and ask you 
^ to walk over them, you do it if you are a man and a king! 
^ f When, on the contrary, women show you that they do not care 
' ' whether you are Royal or the reverse, and despise you pore 
than admire you, you run after them for all you are^^worth! 
"^^^t least I do ! I always have done so. And, to a certain 
extent, it has been an/asing. But the limit is reached. I am 
growing old 1 ’’ Here he took up the cigar he had thrown aside 
when his son had first startled him by the announcement of his 

f ' 

marriage, and relighting it, began to smoke peaceably. “ I am, 

' as I say, growing old. I have never found what is called love. 
You have—or think you have ! Enjoy your dream, Humphry 
—but—take my advice and go abroad! See whether travel 
does not work a change in you or,—in her 1 ” He paused a 
moment, and while the Prince still regarded him fixedly, added; 
“Will you tell the Queen ?” 

, “ I will leave you to tell her, Sir, with your permission; ” 

replied the Prince; “ I cannot expect her sympathy.” 

“Von Glauben, then, is the only person you have trusted 
. ^ with your confidence ? ” 

^ “Von Glauben was no party to my marriage, Sir. I was 
married fully three months jbefore I told him. He was greatly 
. vexed and troubled,—but when he saw Gloria, he was glad.” 

“ Glad ! ” echoed the feing j “ For whaS, reason, pray ? ” 

“I am afraid, Sir,” said*che young man with a smile^ “his 
\ gladness was but a part of his SGi.ence ! He said it was better 
for a prince to wed a healthy and beautiful commoner, than 
the daughter of a hundred scrofulous kings ! ” 

With a movement of intense indignation, the monarch 
; sprang up from the chair in which he had just seated himself. 

' “Now, by Heajgn!” he exclaimed; “Von Glauben goes 
too far I He shan suffer for this! ” t 

“Why?” queried the Prince cali^y; “You know that what 
.. . he says is perfectly true. True? p^hy, thei« is scarcely a 
Royal house in the world save our own, without its hereditary 
^ curse of'disease or insanity. We pay more attention to the 
flBtgsding of horses than the breeding of kings I” 
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The plain candour and veracity of the statement, left no 
room for denial. 

“You have seen Gloria,” went on the Prince; “You know 
she is the most beautiful creature your eyes ever rested upon ! 
Von GlSuben told me you \jere stricken dumb, and almost 
stupefied at sight of her-” / 

“ Damn Von Glauben ! ” said the King: 

His son smiled ever so slightly, but continued. 

“You have made ^ourself acquainted with her history-” 


“Yes!” said the King; “That she is a foundling picked 
up from the sea—a castaway from a wreck!—no one knows 
who her father and mother were, and yet you, in your raving 
madness and folly of love, would make her Crown Princess and 
future (^uccn ! ” • 

The Prince went on unheedingly. 

“She is beautiful—and the simpje method of her bringing 
up has left her unspoilt and innocent. She is ignorant of the 
world’s ways-because-” and his voice sank to a reveren¬ 

tial tenderne^s—“God’s ways are more familiar to her !” He 
paused, but his father was silent; he therefore went on. “ She 
is healthy, strong, simple and true,—more fit for a throne, if 
such were her destiny, than any dajighter of any Royal house 
I know of. Happy the nation that could call such a woman 
their Queen ! ” 

“As I haj/c already told you, HuRiphry,” returned the King, 
“ you are in love I —with th^ love of a headstrong, passionate 
boy for a beautiful and credulous girl I do not propose to 
discuss the subject further. You are willing to go abroad, you 
tell me,—then make your preparations at once. I will select 
one or two necessary companions for you, and you can start 
when you please. I would let Von Glau^n accompany you, 
but — for the greSent — I cannot well spare him. Your 
intended voyage must be made public, and in this way nothing 
will be knowft of the nanner in ^hich you have privately 
chosen to make a fool of yourself. I will explain the situation 
to the Qu^en;—but beyond that I shall say nothing. ’ Let me 
know by to-mor^c^’ how soon you can arrange your departure.” 
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Is . • , * ^ 

The Prince bowed composedly, and was about to retire, 
I when the King called him back, 

“You do not ask my pardon, Humphry, for the offence you 
,. have committed ? " 

The young man flushed, and bit his lip. 0 

“Sir, I cannot ask pardon Aar what I do not consider is 
^wrong! I have ma^'ried the woman I love; and I intend to 
be faithful to her. You married a woman you did not love— 
fSnd the result, according to my views, and^lso according to my 
V’\perience of my mother and yourself, is more or less regret¬ 
table. If I have offended you, I sincerely beg your forgiveness, 
but you must first point out the nature of the offence. Surely, 
it must be more gratifying to yoii to know that I prefer to be a 
man of honour rather than a common seducer? ” 

The King looked at him, and his own eyes fell under his 
son’s clear candid gaze. 

“ Enough! You may go! ” he said briefly. 

The door opened and closed again;—he was gone. 

The King, left alone, fixed his eyes on the sparkling line of 
the sea, brightly blue, and the flower-bordered terrace in front of 
him. Life was becoming interesting;—the long burdensome 
monotony of years had changed into a variety of contrasting 
scenes and colours,—and in^ taking up the problem of human 
. life as lived by others, fhore than as lived by himself, he had 
entered on a new path, mitrodden by conventionalities, and 
leading, he knew not whither, ^ut, having begun to walk in 
it, he was determined to gp on—and to use each new ex¬ 
perience as a guide for the rest of his actions. His son’s 
marriage with a commoner—one who indeed was not only a 
commoner but a foundling—might after all lead to good, if 
properly taken in hand,—and he resolved not to make the 
worst of it, but rafter to let things take •their own natural 


course. 


“For love,” he said to Jiimself soAewhat bitterly, “in nine 
cases out of ten ends in satiety,—miriage, in separation by 
mutual consent! Let the boy travel for a year, and forget, 
he can, the fair face which captivates him^lf; for if £r a fair 
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face,-and more than that,—I honestly believe it is the reflex 

of a fair soul! ” 

His eyes grew dreamy and absorbed; away on the horizon , 
a little white cloud,^haped like the outspread wings of a dove* / 
hovered over the sea just where The Island^ lay. 

“ Yes Let him see new sctpies—strange lands, and varying 

. customs; let 1: im hcaf modern opinions^f life, instead of * 
' reading the p’ ilosophies of Aurelius anci Epictetus, and the 
: poetry written .iges by the dead wild souls of the past 
’ and so he will forget—and all will be well! While for Gloria 
herself,—and the old revolutionist Ronsard—we shall doubtlesr 
find ways and means of cons 4 )lation for them both ! ” 

Thus he mused,—yet in the •very midst of his thoughts the 
echoing memory of a golden voice, round and rich with 
delight and triumph rang in his ears; * 


“ My King crown’^ me ! 

And I and he 

Are one till the world shall cease to be!' 



^ CHAPTER XVI 

Till*: TUOFKSSOR ADVISKS 

tr 

“ T HAVE discovered the secret of successful living, Pro- 
J. fessor,” said the King, a couple of hours later as, 
walking in oiu* of the many thickly wooded alleys of the 
Palace grounds, he greeted Von Glauben, who had been 
told to meet him there, and who had been wditing the 
Royal approach with some little trepidation,—“ It is this,— 
to draw a straight line of conduct, and walk in it, regardless 
of other people’s crooked curves! ’’ 

The Professor looked at him, and saw nothing but kind¬ 
liness expressed in his eyes and smile, — therefore, taking 
courage he replied without embarrassment,— 

“Truly, Sir, if a man is brave enough to do this, he may 
conquer everything but dfath, and even iace this last enemy 
without much alarm.” 

“ I agree with you ! ” replied the monafeh ; “ And Humphry’s 

line has certainly been Straight enough, taken frpm point 

of his own perspective! Do you not think so ? ” 

Von Glauben besitated:i& moment—then spo|j^e out boldly. 

“Sir, as you now know all, I will frankly assure you that 

1 think his Royal Highness has behaved honourably, and as 

a true man ! Society pardons a prince for seducing innocence 

—but whether ^,will pardon him for marrying it, is quite 

another question ! And that is why I repeat, he has behaved 

well Though when he first told me he was married, I 

suffered a not-to-be-explained misery and horror; ‘For,’ said 

he—'I have married an angel!’ Wliich naturally I thought 

(deducting a certain quantity of the enthusiasm pf youth for 
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the statement) meant that he had married a bouncing house¬ 
maid with large hands and feet. ‘That is wl],’ I told him— 

‘ For divorce is now made easy in this countrj', and you can 
easily return the celestial creature to her native clement!’ 
At which I resigned myself to hear some oaths, for viofent, 
expletives are always refreshyg to the masculine brain-matter. ,; 
But his Royal Highness maintained th^good-breeding which . 
always distinguishes' him, and merely proceeded with his I 
strange confession of romance,—which, as you, Sir, are now 
happily aware of I need not recapitulate. Your knowledge 
of the matter has lifted ap enormous burden from my mind; 
Ach! Enormous ! ” ^ 

He gave a deep l)reath, ;ind drew himself up to his full 
height — squared his shouUlers, and then, as it were stood 
firm, aS though awaiting attack. • 

The King laughed good-naturedly, and took him by the arm, 
“Tell me all you know, Von Claubcn!” he said; “I am 
acquainted with the gist and upshot of the matter,—namely, 
Humphry's marriage ; but 1 am wholly ignorant of the d.'tails.” 

“There is little to tell. Sir,” said Von Glauben; -“Of 
the Prince’s constant journeyings to The Islands we were * 
all aware long a§o; but the cause of those little voyages 
was not so apparent. To avoid#the suspicion with which a 
Royal visitor wo uld be viewed, tlyi Prince, it appears, as¬ 
sumed to be merely one of the junior officers on his own 
yach^—and under this disguise oecame knowm and much 
liked by the Islanders gcnerallju He fell in love at first 
sight with the beautiful girl yoi\. Majesty saw yesterday— 
Gloria; ‘Glory-of-the-Sea’ — as I sometimes call her, and 
they were married by the old parish priest in the little^; 
church among the rocks — the very chWch where, as her ' 
adopted father, Ronsard, tells me, he ^ard the choristers . 
singing a ‘ Glor^ !n Excelsis' on the day he found her cast 
up on the shore.” 

“ Well! ” sild the King, seeing that he paused; “ And is 
the marriage legal, think you ? ” 

“ Perfectly so, Sir!” replied Von Glauben; “Registered by 
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law, as well as sanctified by church. The Prince tells me 
married her “in his own name,—but no one,—not even 
the poor little priest who manied them,—knew the surnamp 
- , of your Majesty’s distinguishe'd house, and I believe,—nay I 
i am sure—” here he heaved an unconscious sigh, “ it wiL bring 
., a tragedy to the girl when she| knows the true rarfk and 
title of her husband. ” 

“How came you to make her acquaintance? Tell me 
.everything!—you know I will not misjudge you!” 

“Indeed, Sir, I hope you will not!” returned the Pro¬ 
fessor earnestly;—“For there was-never a man more hope¬ 
lessly involved than myself in the* net prepared for me by 
, this romantic lover, who has the %honour to be your son. In 
the first place, directly I heard this confession of marriage, 
I was for telling you at once; but as he had bound me by 
my word of honour before he began the story, to keep his 
confidence sacred, I was unable to disburden myself of it. 
He said he w^anted to secure me as a friend for his wife. 


•That,’ said I firmly, ‘I will never be! For there will be 
difficulty when all is known; and if it comes to a struggle 
between a pretty fishwife and the good of a king—Ach 1—mein 
Gott!—I am not for the fishwife ! ’ ” 

The King smiled; and Vtn Glauben went on. 

“Well, he assured me alie was not a fishwife. I said ‘What 
is she then?’ ‘I tell yo^,’ he. replied, ‘she is an angel! 
You will come and see her; you will pass as an* old tiend 
;of her sailor husband; and- when you have seen her* you 
^11 understand! ’ I wajj.- angry, and said I would not go 
with him; but afterwards I thought perhaps it would be 
best if I did, as I might be able to advise him to some wise 
course. So I ac<^?mpanied him one afternoon in the past 
autumn to The I^;Ends (he was married last summer) and 
.saw the girl,—the ‘Glory-of-the-Sea,’ Aiidc I must confess 


to your Majesty, my heart went down before her beauty and 
innoc^ce in absolute wt>rshipl And if you were to kill 
"^it, I cannot help it—I am now as devoted to her 
:e as I am to yours 1 ” 
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“Good!” said the King gently;—“Then-you must help 
me to console her in Humphry’s absence!” 

' Professor von Glauben’s eyes opened widely, with a vague 
look of alarm. 

“In his absence, Sir?” 

“Yes! I am sending hiAi abroad. is quite willing 

to go, he tells me. His departure will make all things per¬ 
fectly easy for. us. The girl must remain in her present 
ignorance as to tlfe'position of the man she has really 
married. The sailor she supposes him to he will accompany 
the Prince on his yacht,—and it must be arranged that h^ 
never returns ! She is young^and will easily be consoled ! ” 

Von Glauben was silent. 

“ y^?^^will not betray the Prince’s identilj^ with her lover,” 
went on the King, “and no one else knows it. In fact, you 
will be the very person best qualified to tell her of his 
departure, and—in due time, of his fictitious death! ” 

They were walking slowly under the heavy shadow of 
crossed ilex boughs, — and Von Glauben came to a dead 
halt. 


“Sir,” he said, in rather unsteady accents; “With every 
respect for your Majesty, I must idtogether decline the task 
of breaking a pure heart, and ruining ^ young life 1 Moreover, 
if your Majesty, after all your recent experiences,”—and he 
laid g^eai ejpphasis on these last w*Dids, “thinks there is any 
ultimate good to be obtained by keeping up a lie, and 
practising a fraud, the lessons we l\yc learned in these latter 
days are wholly unavailing! You this conversation 

with me by speaking of a straight fflip of conduct, which 
should avoid other people’s crooked cuVes. Is, this your 
Majesty’s idea of a straight line?” J| 

He spoke with unguarded vehemence, but the King was 
not offended. On the contrary, he looked whimsically inter¬ 
ested and amu^d. • 

t V 

“My dear Von Glauben, you are not usually so incon¬ 
sistent ! , I^umphry himself has kept up a lie, and practised 
a fraud on the girl- 




temporal power 
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' “ Olv\y ioi a time intemipted the Professor hastily. 

^^Oh, ire bU do it ^only for a time.' Everything—life itself 
—is ‘only for a time 1 ’ You know as well as I do that this 
absurd marriage can never be acknowledged. I explained as 
much to Humphry; I told him he could guard hin^self by 
the morganatic law, provided hL would consent to a Royal 
alliance iramediately—but the young fool swore k would be 
bigamy, and took himself off in a huff." 

** He was right! It would be bigamy^;—it is bigamy ! ” 
said the Professor; “Call it by what name you like in Court 
parlance, the act of having two wives is forbidden in this 
country. The wisest men have come to the conclusion that 
one wife is enough ! ” 

“Humphry’s ideas being so absolutely childish,” went on 
the King, “it is necessary for him to expand them somewhat. 
That is W'hy I shall send him abroad. You have a strong 
flavour of romance in your Teutonic composition, Von 
Glauben,—and I can quite sympathise with your admiration for 
the ‘ Glory-of-the-Sea ’ as you call her. From a man’s point 
» of view, I admire her myself. But I know nothing of her moral 
or mental qualities; though from her flat refusal to give me 
her husband’s name yesterday, I judge her as wilful,—but 
most pretty \vomen are that. And as for my line of conduct, 
it will, I assure you, be perfectly ‘straight’,—in the direction 
of my duty as a King,— apart altogether from sentimental 
considerations ! And in this, asjn other things,—he paused 
and emphasised his w^ordv—“I rely on your honour and 
^ faithful service ! ” p 

" The Professor mad^^ no reply. He was thinking deeply. 
With a kind of griiyfecorn, he pointed out to himself that his 
imagination'was h»d capti\ e by the mental image of a woman, 

' whose eyes had expressed trust in him; and almost as tenderly 
.. as the lover in Tennyson’s ‘Maud’ he coulfi have said that 
V he ‘would die, To save some slight shaaie one simple 
'7 girl.’ Presently he braced himself up, and confronted his 
; .Royal master. 

“Sir,” he said very quietly, yet with perfect frankness; 
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“Your Majesty must have the goodness to-pardon me if I 
say you must not rely upon me at all in this matter! I will 
promise nothing, except to be true to myself and my own 
sense of justice. I have given up my own country for con- 
scienceisake—I can easily give up another which is not my 
own, for the same reason, fn the matty of this marriage or 
* mesalliance' as the worldly would call it,—I have nothing 
w'hatever to do. While the Prince asked me to keep his 
secret, I kept it. • Now that be has confided it to your 
Majesty, I am relieved and satisfied ; and shall not in any 
way, by word or suggestion, interfere with your Majesty’s 
intentions. But, at the samt time, I shall not assist them! 
For as regards the trusting girl who has been persuaded that 
she haswvon a great love and complete hajtpiness for all her 
life,—I have sw'prn to'be her friend ;—and I must respectfully 
decline to be a party to any further deception in her case. 
Knowing what I know' of her character, which is a pure and 
grand one, I think it would be far better to tell her the whole 
truth, and let her be the arbiter of her own destiny. She will 
decide well and truly, I am sure ! ” 

He ceased; the King was silent. Von Glauben studied 
his face attentively. ^ 

‘*You are a thinker, Sir,—a student and a philosopher. 
You are rc't one of (hose kings who treat their kingship as a 
license^ for t^c free excTcise of intolerant humours and vicious 
practices. Were you no raonarch^t ail, you would still be a 
sane and thoughtful man. Take nW ljumble advice, Sir—for 
once put the unspoilt nature of a woman to the test, 
and find out what a grand creature (3>i^ntendcd woman to , 
be, in her pristine simplicity and virtue! T^nd for Gloria to ' 
this Court;—tell her the truth!—and awsJ^ the result with 
confidence! ” • 

There was a pause. The King walked slowly up and down; 
at last he spoken • 

“ You may be right! I do not say you arc wrong. I will 


consider yoyr suggestion. Certainly it would be the straightest 
course. But first ^ complete explanation is due to the Que^, 
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She must know all,—and if her inter, st can be awakened by 
such a triviality as her son's love-affair—” and he smiled 
somewhat bitterly,—‘‘perhaps she may agree to your plan 
as the best way out of the difficulty. In any case”—here 
he extended his hand which the Professor deferentiallyi>owed 
‘/Over—“I respect yoto honesty aifd plain speaking, Professor! 
'^{1 have reason to approve highly of sincerity,—wherever and 
7 'however I find it,—at the present crisis of affairs. For the 
'f, moment, I will only ask you to be orf your guard with 
Humphry;—and say as little as possible to him on the sub¬ 
ject of his marriage or intended departure from this country. 
- Keep everything as quiet as may be;—till—till we find a 
clear and satisfactory course to follow, which shall inflict as 
little pain as possible on all concerned. And no v, ti word 
with you on other matters.” 

They walked on side by side, through the garden walks 
and wa)^s, conversing earnestly,—and by and by penetrating 
intd the deeper recesses of the outlying woodlands, were soon 
hidden among the crossing and recrossing of the trees. Had 
* they kept to the open ground, from which the wide expanse 
of the sea could be viewed from end to end, their discussions 
might perhaps have been interrupted, and themselves some¬ 
what startled,—for they would have seen Prince Humphry’s 
yacht, with every inch of canvas stretched to the utmost, 
flying rapidly before the Avind like a wild white b^rd, winging 
its swift, straight way to the wftst w'here the sun shot down 
Apollo-like shafts of gold-on the gleaming purple coast-line 
of The Islands. 



CHAPTER Xfn 



A\ “ HOXorUAIU.K STATESMAK 



I T is not easy to trace the causes why it so often happens 
that semi-educated,•and more or less shallow men rise v 
suddenly to a height of brilliant power and influence in the ’' 
worki^jg of a country’s policy. Sonu.’tiTn;.‘s it is wealth that 
brings them to the front; somi'times the strong support- 
secretly given to them by others in the background, who have 
their own motives to serve, and Vho require a public repre¬ 
sentative ; but more often still it is sheer unscrupulousness,— 

O’" what may be described as ‘walking over’ all humane and 
honest considerations,—that places them in triumph at the^ 
helm of affairs. To rise from a statesman to be a Secretary of 
State augurs a certain amount of brain, though not necessarily 
of the highest quality ; while it certainly betokens a good deal 
of dash and impudence. Carl l^rousse, one of the most 
prominent among the political :)tabiliues of Europe, had - 
begfln hi^ career by small peddling transactions in iron and 
timber mryiufactures; he came a very plebeian stock, and ' 
had received only a desultory so\ of education, picked up 
he^-e and there in cheap provincian^chools. But he had a:': 
restless, domineering spirit of ambitV^ Ashamed of his / 
plebeian origin, and embittered from h^ earliest years by a" 
sense of grudge against those who movea in the highest and \ 
most influentiaV circles of the time, the idea was alw'ays in his 
mind that would one day make himself an authority over 
the very persons, who, in the rough and tumble working-days 
of his younger manhood, would not so much as cast him a 
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attain for this purpose was money; and he had, by steady and 
~ ; .constant plod, managed to enlarge and expand all his business 
'.' concerns into various important companies, which he set 

S T 

" afloat in all quarters of the world,—with the satisfactory result 
that by the time his years had run well into the forties, Jiie was 
; one of the wealthiest, ^men in thC'country. He had from the 
' first taken every opportunity to insinuate himself into politics; 
.. and in exact proportion to the money he made, so was his 
; success in acquiring such coveted positions in life as brought 
, with them the masterful control of various conflicting aims and 
interests. His individual influence had extended by leaps and 
bounds till he had become only secondary in importance to 
the Prime Minister himself; and he possessed a conveniently 
elastic conscience, -which could be stretched at will to ruit any 
party or any set of principles. In personal appearance he was 
not prepossessing. Nature had branded him in her own 
special way ‘Trickster,’ for those who cared to search for her 
trademark. He was tall and thin, with a narrow head and a 
deeply-lined, clean-shaven countenance, the cold immovability 
r- of which was sometimes broken up by an unpleasant smile, 
that merely widened the pale set lips without softening them, 
and disclosed a crooked row of smoke-coloured teeth, much 
decayed. He had small eyes, furtively hidden under a some- 
- what restricted frontal development,—his brows were narrow, 
—his forehead ignoble and retreating. But despite a general 
badness, or what may be called, a ‘ smirchiness ’ of feature, 
he had learned to assum^air of superiority, which by its 
sheer audacity preventedr^ casual observer from setting him 
down as the vulgarian^.e undoubtedly was ; and his amazing 
pluck, boldness and/originality in devising ways and means 
of smothering popfxlar discontent under various * shows ’ of 
apparent public prosperity, were immensely^ useful to all such 
‘statesmen,* whose statesmanship consisted in making as 
much money as possible/or themselves out cf the pockets 
of their credulous countrymen. He was seldom disturbed by 
opposing influences; and even now when he had just returned 
■ from the Palace with the full knowledge that the 5?K,ing was 

' . ' • } f > t 
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absolutely resolved on vetoing certain propositions he had set 
down in Council for the somewhat arbitrary treatment of a 
certain half-tributary power which had latterly turned rebellious, 
he was more amused than irritated. 

“I suppose his Majesty wants to distinguish himself by a 
I melodfamatic coup he said, leaning easily back in 

his chair, and studying the tips of hi 5 carefully jiared and 
polished finger-nails;—“ Poor fool 1 I don’t blame him for 
trying to do something more than walk about his Palace in 
different costumes at stated intervals,—but he will find his 
‘veto’ out of date. We shall put it to the country;—and 1 
think I can answer for th^t! ” 

He smiled, as one who jenows where and how to secure a 
triumph, and his Cfiuaniniity was not disturbed in the least by 
the unexpected arrival of the Premier, Vho was just then 
announced, and who, coming in his turn from the King’s 
diplomatic reception, had taken W;he opportunity to call and 
see his colleague on his way home. 

“You seem fatigued, Marquis!” he said, as, rising to 
receive his distinguished guest, he placed a chair for him 
opposite his own. “Was his Majesty's conversazione more'* 
tedious than usual ? ” 

Lutera looked at him with a dubious air. 

“No!—it Was brief enough so^far as I was immediately 
concerned,” he replied;—“ I do not suppose I stayed more 
than iwemy minutes in the Throne room altogether. I under*. 


stand you have been told Thatjour proposed negotiations are,, 
to be vetoed ? ” r 

Pifrousse smiled. \ ; 

“ I have been told-yes!—bui^ ^ have been told many' 

things which I do not believe! The ^ng certainly has the/ 
right of veto ; but he dare not exercise it|’ 

“Dare not?’’’echoed the Marquis—“From his present 


unconstitutional attitude it seems to me he dare do any¬ 


thing!” • v’::; 

“I tell you he dare not!” repeated Pdrousse quietly;—‘ 
“Unlesi he wishes to lose the Throne. I daresay if it canoe 
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‘to that; we should get on quite as well—if not better—with a 
- Republic! ” 

Lutera looked at him with an amazed and reluctant admir- 

y 1 

V,; ation, 

» 

“ You talk of a Republic? You,—who are foiever making 
the most loyal speeches in favour of the monarchy?” 

“ Why not ? ” queried Pdrousse^ lightly;—“ If the monarchy 
does not do as it is told, whip it like a naughty child and send it 
to bed. That has been easily arranged before now in history !" 

The Marquis sat silent, — thinking, or rather brooding 
, heavily. Should he, or should he not unburden himself of 
certain fears that oppressed his mind? He cleared his throat 
of a troublesome huskiness and began,— 

“If the purely business transactions in which you are 
: engaged-” * " 

“And you also,” put in Perousse placidly. 

The Premier sliiftcd his position uneasily, and went on, 

“ I say, if the purely business transactions of this affair were 
publicly known-” 

“ As well expect Cabinet secrets to be posted on a hoarding 
«in the open thoroughfare ! ” said Perousse. “ What afflicts you 
with these sudden pangs of distrust at your position ? You 
have taken care to provide for all your own people! What 
more can you desire?” 

Lutera hesitated; then fie said slowly :— 

“I think there is only otie thing for me to do,—and that 
is to send in my resignation at onoe! ” 

Carl Pdrousse raised hij^^elf a little out of his'chair, and 
opened his narrow eyes. P' 

"Send in your re^gnation!” he echoed; “On what 
, grounds? Do me kindness to remember, Marquis, that 
; I am not yet quite r|jdy to take your place 1 ” 

He smiled his disagreeable smile,—and the Mailquis began 
to feel irritated. 

“Do not be too sure that you will ever have it to take,” 
^ he said with some acerbity; “ If the King should by any 
^eans come to know of your financial deal-” 
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“You seem to be very suddenly afraid of the King!” 
interrupted P^rousse; “Or else strange touches of those 
catch-word ideals * Loyalty’ and ‘Patriotism’ are troubling 
your mind*! You speak of my financial deal,—is not yours 
asimp(ytant? Review the position;—it is simply this;—for 
years and years the Ministry have been six;culating in office 
matters,—it is no new thing. Sometimes they have lost, and 
sometimes they have won ; their losses have been replaced by 
the imposition of ^ixes on the people,—their gains they have 
very wisely said nothing about. In these latter days, how¬ 
ever, the loss has been considerably more than the gain. 

‘Patriotism,’ as slocks, has gone down. ‘Honour* will not 
pay the piper. We cannot increase taxation just at present; 
but by w^ar, we can clear out some of the useless population, 
and invest in contracts for supplies. The mob love fighting,— 
and every small victory won, can be celebrated in beer and 
illuminations, to expand what is* called ‘ilie heart of the 
People,’ It is a great ‘heart,’ and always leaps to strong 
drink,—which is cheap enough, being so largely adulterated. 
The counliy W(^ propose to subdue is rich,—and both you 
and I have large investments in land there. With the success * 
which our arms are sure to obtain, we shall fill not only 
the State coffers (which Iiave bccfT somewhat emptied by our 
predecessors’ peculations), but our *)wn coffers as well. The. 
King ‘ vetoes ’ the war; then let hear what the People say! 
Of c&urse Ve must work them up first; and then get their 
verdict whi^e they arc red-liol patriotic excitement. The. , 
Pre^s, oidered by Jost, can mair^gc that I Pul it to tlie . 
country; (through Jost);—but do n^t talk of resigning when ' 
we are on the brink of success! i ^will carr)^ this thing'., 
through, despite the King’s ‘veto’I” \ 

“Wait!” said the Marquis, drawing •nis chair closer tO;,: 
P^rousse, and «peaking in a low uneasy tone;,“You doT 
not know all!^ There is some secret agency at work against : 
us; and, among other things, I feJlr that a foreign spy has 
been inadvertently allowed to learn the mainspring of our , 

principal^oves. Listen, and judge for yourself!’' 

» ^ * » 
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And he related th^ story of David Jost’s midnight ex^ 


‘Jperience, carefully emphasising every’ point connected with 
' his own signet-ring. As he proceeded with the narration, 
Pdrousse’s face grew livid,—once or twice he clenched his 
hand nervously, but he said nothing till he had heard all, 
“Your ring, you say, had nev^ left the King’s possession?” 
“So the King himself assured me, this very afternoon.” 
“Then someone must have passed off an imitation signet 
on David Jost,” continued P^rousse m/^ditatively. “What 
name did the spy give?” 

“ Pasquin Leroy.” 

Carl Perousse opened a small memorandum book, and care¬ 
fully wrote the name down within it. 

“Whatever David Jost has said, David Jost ^lone is 
answerable for!” he then said calmly—“A Jew may be 
called a liar with impunity, and whatever a Jew has asserted 
can be flatly denied. Reritember, he is in our pay ! ” 

“ I doubt if he will consent to be made the scapegoat in 
this affair,” said Lutera; “ Unless we can make it exceptionally 
to his advantage;—he has the Press at his command. 

“Give him a title!” returned Perousse contemptuously; 
“These Jew press-men love nothing better!” 

The Marquis smiled sorffewhat sardonically. 

Jost, with a patent cf nobility would cut rather an extra¬ 
ordinary figure! ” he sai^^; “ Still he would probably make 
good use of it,—especially if he were to start a newspaper in 
London! They would ac^pt him as a great man, there!” 

Pdrousse gave a card^^s nod; his thoughts were otherwise 
occupied. J 

“ This Pasquin has gone to Moscow ? ” 

“ According to 1^ own words, he was leaving this morning,” 
“ I daresay thar^tatement is a blind. ^ I should not at all 
wonder it he is still in the city. I will get an exact description 
of him from Jost, and set Bernhoff on his track,” 

“Do not forget,” said*the Marquis impressively, “that he 
told Jost in apparently the most friendly and well-meanir^ 
manner possible, that the King had discovered the^vholei plan 
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of our financial campaign^ He even reported, ine as being 
i^ady to resign in consequence- 


it 


Which apparently you are! ” interpolated P^rousse with 
some sarcasm. 


‘*1 ^rtainly have my resignation in prospect,” returned; 
Lutera coldly—“And, so fa#, this mysterious spy has seem- 
ingly probed my thoughts. If he is as correct in his report 
concerning the King, it is impossible to say what may he 
the consequence.” • 

“ Why, w'hat can the King do ? ” demanded P^rousse 
impatiently, and with scorn for the vacillating humour of 
his companion] “GranttW that he knew everything from 
the beginning-” • 

“Inoluding your large land purchases ^and contract con¬ 
cessions in the very country you propose war with,” put in 
the Marquis,*—“ Say that he knew you had resolved on war, 
and had already started a company for the fabrication of the 
guns and other armaments, out of which you get the principal 
pickings—what then ? ” 

“ What then?” echoed Pdrousse defiantly—“Why nothing! 
The King is as powerless as a target in a field, set up for^ 
arrows to be aimed at! He dare not divulge a Slate secret j 
he has no privilege of interference with politics; all he can 
do is to ‘lead^ fashionable society-s^a poor business at best— 
and at present his lead is not parti<iularly apparent. The King 
must do as We command 1 ” , 


He rose and paced up and dow^ with agitated steps. 

“To-day, when he told me he h id resolved to ‘veto* my 
propositions, I accepted his informatix p without any manifesta¬ 
tion of surpri.se. I merely said it have to be stated 

in the Senate, and that reasons would "ftiave to be given.. 
He agreed, and said that he himself would proclaim those 
reasons. I told him it was impossible!” 

“ And whabwas his reply ? ” aske^ the Marquis. 

“ His reply was as absurd as his avowed intention. 
* Hitherto it has been impossible,* he said; ‘But in Our 
reig^^ we shall make it jjossible! * He declined any further 
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conversation with ' me, referring, me to you and our chief 
colleagues in the Cabinet.” 


'* “Well?” 

Well 1, I pay no more attention to a King’s sudden caprice 
than I do to the veering of the wind ! He will alter ^is mind 
in a few days, when the exigency of the matters in hand 
becomes apparent to him. In the same way, he will revoke 
his decision about that grant of land to the Jesuits. He must 
let them have their way.’’ , 

“What benefit do we get by favouring the Jesuits?” asked 
Lutcra. 

“Jost gets a thousand a year for putting flattering notices 
of the schools, processions, festiwls and such nonsense in his 


various newspapers; and our party secures the politicaj support 
of the Vatican in Europe,—which just now is very necessary. 
The Pope must give his Christian benediction not only to our 
Educational system, but also to tlie war! ” 

“ Then the King has set himself in our way already, even in 
this matter ? ” 

“ He has! Quite unaccountably and very foolishly. But 
we shall persuade him still to he of our opinion. The ass 
that will not walk must be beaten till he gallops ! I have no 
anxiety whatever on any pbint; even the advent of Test’s spy, 
with an imitation of y»ur signet on his finger appears to 
me quite melodramatic, and only helps to make the general 
situation more interesting, — to me at least; —I aiA only 
sorry to see that you allow ^'"ourself to be so much concerned 
over these trifles! ” 

“I have myfamilyjf* think of,” said the Marquis slowly; 
“My reputation as jP'^atesmait, and my honour as a minister 
are both at stake.j^ Perousse smiled oddly, but said nothing. 
“ If in any way mj^ame became a subject of popular animad¬ 
version, it would entirely ruin the position i believe I have 
attained in history. I have always wished,—and there was 
a tinge of pathos in his Voice—“my descendants to hold a 
certain pride in my career ! ” 

Perousse looked at him with grim amusement * 

® < ■. ... , 
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“It Is a curious and unpleasant fact tliat the ^d^cendants’ 
of these days do not care a button for their ancestors,” he 
said; “ They generally try to forget them as fast as possible. 
What do the descendants of Robespierre, (if there are any), 
care alyut him? The descendants of Wellington? The'^'^ 
descendants of Beethoven or JLord Byron? Among the many / 
numerous advantages attending the woild-wide lame of, 
Shakespeare is that he has left no descendants. If he had, 
his memory would Jiave been more vulgarised by ///t’w, than 
by any Yankee kicker at f ‘s grave! One of the most remark¬ 
able features of this progressive age is the cheerful ease with 
^ which sons forget they ever«iiad fathers ! I am afraid, Marquis, 
you are not likely to escape the common doom ! ” 

Lutein rose slowly, and pre|xircd to lake his departure. 

“I shall call a Cabinet Council for ^londay,” he said; ■ 
“This is Friday. You will find it convenient to attend?" 

P^roussc, rising at the same tiind*, assented smilingly. 

“You will see things in a belter and clearer light by then,” 
he said. “ Rely on me! I have not involved you thus far 
with any intention of bringing you to loss or disaster. What¬ 
ever befalls you in this affair must etjually befall me; we are 
both in the same boat. We must carry things through with 
a firm hand, and show no hesitaTion. As for the King, his 
business is to be a Dummy; and as » Dummy he must remain." 

Lute’.a made no reply. The^ shook hands,—not over „ 
cordially,—and parted; a;id as sc^un as P^rousse heard the 
wheels of Ike Premier's carriage gimding away from his outer ; 
gate, he applied himself vigorously''*o the handle of one of the . 
numerous telephone vvires fitted up^mear his desk, and after 
getting into commuiiicatioif with lUv. quarter he desired,' 
requested General Bernhoff, Chief of tf * Police, to attend 
upon him instant^'- Bernhoffs lieadquiftters were close by,''*^ 
so that he had i.mt to wait barely a quarter of an hour before 
that personagp,—the same who had before been summoned ' 
to the presence of the King,—appeared. 

To him Perousse handed a slip of papvir, on wrhich he had 
written tfie words 'Pasquin Leroy.' 
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“ Do you know that name ? ” he asked. 

General Bemhoff looked at it attentively. Only the keenest 
A and closest observer could have possibly detected the slight 
f flicker of a smile under the stiff waxed points'^of his military 
;■ moustache, as he read it. He returned it carefully folded. 
y. “ I fancy I have heard it! ” he said cautiously; “ In any 
case, I shall remember it.” ^ 

“Good! There is a man of that name in this city; trace 
K him if you can! Take this note to Mr. David Jost”—and 
. while he spoke be hastily scrawled a few lines and addressed 
* . them—“and he will give you an exact personal description of 
^him. He is reported to have left fc\r Moscow,—but I discredit 
that statement. He is a foreign, spy, engaged, we believe, in 
the work of taking plans of our military defences,—he njust be 
arrested, and dealt Vith rigorously at once. You understand ? ” 
“Perfectly,” replied Bernhoff, accepting the note handed 
. to him; “ If he is to be diseovered, I shall not fail to discover 
him! ” 

' “An6 when you think you are on the track, let me have 
,, information at once,” went on Perousse; “ But be well on 
; your guard, and let no one learn the object of your pursuit. 
Keep your own counsel! ” 

“ I always do ! ” returned* Bernhoff bluntly. “ If I did not 
' there might be trouble ! ” * 

/ Perousse looked at him ^harply, but seeiiig the wooden-like 
"impassiveness of his countenance, forced a smile. 

“ There might indeed ! ” he said'; “ Your tact andjdiscretion, 
. General, do much to keep che city quiet. But this affair of 
! Pasquin Leroy is a private matter.” 

“Distinctly so!” M;^ed Bernhoff quietly; “I hold the 
position entirely ! ” ^ 

y He shortly afterwards withdrew, and Carl Perousse, satisfied 
'. that he had at any rate taken precautions to make known the 
^?]existence of a spy in the city, if not to secure his |rrest, turned 
i^^ to the crowding business on*his hands wdth a sense of ease and 
^refreshment. He might not have felt quite so self-assured and 
Hljbiplacent, had be seen the worthy Bernhoff smiling broadly 
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to himself as he strolled along the street, with the air of one 
enjoying a joke, the while he murmured,— “ 

“Pasquin Leroy,—engaged in taking plans of the military 
defences—is he? Ah!—a very dangerous amusement to,, 
indulge in! Engaged in taking plans!—Ah!—Yes!—Very' 
good,—very good; excellent! Do I know the name? Yesl > 

1 fancy I might have heard iti Oh, yes, very good indeed- 

excellent! And this spy is probably still in the city ? Yes! * 
Probably ! Yes—I^hould imagine it quite likely! ” 

Still smiling, and ap}>arenlly in the best of humours with 
himself and the world at largt-, the General continued his easy 
stroll by the sea-fronted ^ays of the city, along the many 
picturesque terraces, and up flights of marble steps built 
somewhat in the fashion of the prettiest corners of Monaco, . 
till he reached the chief promenade and "resort of fashion, 
which being a broad avenue running immediately under and - 
in front of the King’s palace facing the sea, was in the late , 
sunshine of the afternoon crowded with carriages and pedes¬ 
trians. i|ere he took his place with the rest, saluting a 
fellow officer here, or a friend there,—and stood bareheaded 
with the rest of the crowd, Avhen a light gracefully-shaped 
landau, drawm by four greys, and escorted by jwstilions in - 
the Royal liveries, passed like a titumphal car, enshrining the 
cold, changeless and statues(jue becuity of the Queen, upon 
whom the public were never weajy of gazing. She was a 
curiosity to tlieni—a living miracle in her unwithering loveli¬ 
ness; for, agparently unmoved by emotion herself, she roused 
all sorts of emotions in others. ^^crnhofiF had seen her a 
thousand times, but never without a setose of new dazzlement. 

“Always the same Sphinx he tho^^^ht now, with a slight 
frown shading the bluff good-nature of hi? usual expression; ’ 
“She is a woman who will face Death as^she fac(*s Time,— 
with that cold smile of hers which expresses nothing but scorn ' 
of all life’s little business I ” 

He proceeded meditatively on hiS way to the Palace itself, 
whert^ on demand, he was at once admitted to the private 
apartments of the King. 

• I 
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S ILVER-WHri'E glamour of the moon, and velvet 
darkness of deep branching foliage held the quiet 
' breadth of The Islands between them. . Low on the shore 
the fantastic shapes of one or two tall cliffs were outlined 
. black on the fine‘ sparkling sand,—tiny vaves rose from the 
bosom of the calm sea, and cuddling together in I aby ripples 
made bubbles of their creste, and broke here and tiiere among 
the pebbles with low gurgles of laughter, and in the warm 
silence of the southern night the nightingales began t|[. tune up 
their delicate fluty voices with delicious tremors and pauses in 
the trying of *^heir song. The under-scent of hidden violets 
among moss flowed potently upon the quiet air, mingled with 
strong pine-odours and th(?«salt breath of the gently heaving 
sea,—and all the land ^emed as lonely and as fair as the 
fabled Eden might have been, when the first two human mated 
creatures knew it as their own. I’o every soul that toves fbr the 
first time* the vision of that LostTaradise is granted; to every 
man and woman who knpw and feel the truth of the 'ine 
passion is vouchsafed § flashing gleam of glory from at 
Heaven which gives to each'other. For the voluptuary 
--^for the animal nfen,—who like* his four-footed kindred'is 
only conscious of itKtinctive desire, this pure expansion* of the 
heart, ttiis ennobling of the thought is as a^sealed book,—a 
-never-to-be-divulged mystery of joy, which, because he ^nnot 
]^"experience it, he is unablS to believe in. It is aglory^\lou4^ 
'in which the privileged ones &re ^caught up and received,out 
sights It transfuses the roughest elements intofi^morU^?^ 
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ences,—it colours the earth with fairer hue^ and fills tiie 

with beauty ; every hour is a gem of sweet thought set in 
the (ireaming soul, and the lover, at certain times of rapt ecstasy, 
would smile incredulously were he told that anyone living could 
be unh^py. For love goes back to the beginning of things,— 
to the time when the world was new. It has its birth in that - 
primeval light when 'the morning stars sang together, and all 
the sons of God shouted for joy.’ If it is real, deep, passionate ■ 
and disinterested l^e, it sees no difficulties and knows no < 
disillusions. It is a sufficient assurance of God to make life beau¬ 
tiful. But in these days of the eld-time of nations, when all 
things arc being mixed an(l prepared for casting into a new 
mould of world-formation, w’bcre we and our civilisations are 
not, and shall not be,—any more than the Egyptian Rarneses ^ 
is part of us now,—love in its pristine purity, faith and sim¬ 
plicity, is rare. Very little romance is left to hallow it; and it 
is doubtful whether the white moon,*swinging like a silver lamp 
in heaven above the peaceful Islands, shed her glory anywhere 
on any sjjph lovers in the world, as the two who on this fair 
night of the southern springtime, wnth arms entwined round each 
other, moved slowly up and down on the velvet greensward 
outside Ronsard’s cottage,—Gloria and her ‘ sailor ’ husband. 

Gloria was happ)% — and her happiness made her doubly 
beautiful. Clad in her usual attire ,of white homespun, with 
her rich hair falling unbound over her shoulders in girl-fashion,; 
and just kept back by\a band of white coral, she looked, 
like a youn|^ goddess of the* sea; her lustrous, starlike eyes 
gazed up into the tender responsive ones of the handsome 
stripling she had so trustfully wedded, and not a shadow of ? 
doubt or fear darkened the heaven of her confidence. She’ 
did not know how beautiful she was,—she ^ did not realise that 


infl^ 

days 


her body was like one of the unfettered, graceful and perfectly- ; 
proportioned figures of women left to our wondering reverence j 
by the Greek sculptors,—she had never thought about herBeHf '^ 
at all, not even to compare her fair brilliancy of skin writh 

^ 5 V* 

bronzed, weather-beaten faces of the fisher-folk among whom - 
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^^drcling arm and lord, her bfeaiity sednned almost 

stinearthly in ittiphre transparent of fealture, outlined by the 
Silver glimmer of the moonbeams; and the young man by her 
Side, with his handsome dark head, tall figure and distinguished 
^bearing, looked the fitting mate for her fair, blossoming woman¬ 
hood. No two lovers were ever more ideally matched in physical 
perfection; and as they moved s^iowly to and fro on the soft 
dark grass, brushing the dewy scent from hanging rose-boughs 
;that pushed out inviting tufts of white and pink bloom here 
and there from the surrounding foliage, they would have 
served many a poet for some sweet idyll, or romance in rhyme, 
which should hold in its stanzas the magic of immortality. Yet 
there was a shade of uneasiness in the minds of both,—Prince 
Humphry was more silent than usual, and seemed absorbed 
in thought ; and Gloria, looking timidly up from time^ to time 
at the dark poetic face of her ‘ sailor' lover, felt with a 
woman’s quick instinct that something was troubling him, and 
xeinorsefully concluded that she was to blafiie,—that he had 
heard of her having been seen by the King, and thpt he was 
evidently vexed by it. He had arrived that evening suddenly 
and unexpectedly; for she and her ‘little father,’ as she called 
,R^n^ Ronsard, had just begun their frugal supper, when the 
.Crown Prince’s yacht swep*- into the bay and dropped anchor. 
Half an hour later he, the much-beloved ‘junior officer ’ in the 
Crown Prince’s service had appeared at the cottage door, greatly to 
their delight, for they did riot expect to see him so soon. r They 
bad supped together, and then Ronsard himself had gone to 
superintend a meeting at a small social club he had started for 
the amusement of the fisher-folk, wisely leaving the young 
wedded lovers to themselves, ^nd they had for a long time 
|been very quiet, saw^ for such little words of love as came into 
tune with the inter^^hange of caresses,—and after a pause ot 
anxious inward thought, Gloria ventured oil a.timid query. 

; “ Dearest,—are you vety angry with me ? ” 

I He started,—and stopping in his walk, turned the fair fac^, 
^up between his two hands, as one might lift a rose on its stem, 
|iwd kissed it tenderly. ' ' 
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‘ An^ r How can I fever be iingry wuh" yoiii Sweet^ 
Besides what cause have I for anger?” 

*‘I thought, perhaps—” murmured Gloria," “that if the; 
Professor. told you what I did yesterday,—when' the King| 


came- 


M 


“ Hb did tell me; ” and the Prince still gazed down on thM; 
heavenly beauty which wa# the light of the world to him’;1 
“ He told me that you sang ;—and that your goMen voice 
a musical magnet which drew his Majesty to your feet! ,1; 
am not surprised,—it was only natural! But I could have* 
wished it had not happened just yet: however, it has^ 
happened, and we must make tlie best of it! ^ 

“It was my fault,” said^the girl penitently;—“I had the; 
fancy to sing; and I wonhi sing, though the good Professor; 
told m% not to do so ! ” • 

The Prince W'as silent. He was bracing his mind to the^ 
inevitable. He bad determined Ijiat on this very night Gloria 
should know the truth. For he was instinctively certain that.; 
if he went abroad, as his father wished him to do, some means 
would be taken to remove her altogether from the country 
before his return; and his idea was to tell her all, and make? 
her accompany him on his travels. As his wife, she was 
bound to obey him, he argued *vithin himself; she should, j 
she must go with him ! Unconsdously Gloria’s next words, 
supplied him with an opening to the subject, v,. 

“Why did you never tell me tffat the Professor was in thej 
King’s service?” she asked.* “He seemed to know him quite;; 
well,—indSed, almost as a friend * ” 

“ He is the King’s physician,” answered the Prince abruptly 
“And, therefore, he Is very ggeatly in the King’s confidence.” > 
He walked on, still keeping his arm round her, and seemed" 
not to see the half-frightened glance she gjive him. \ 

“The King’s physician!” she echoed;—“He does npij 
seem a great person at all,—^he is quite a simple old Germar^^ 
man!” * • ^ 

Her lover smiled. 

“To physician to the King, my Gloria, is not a very 
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wonderful honour I It ‘merely implies that the man so chosen 

, is perhaps the ablest fencer with sickness and death; the 
gieatnchs u> i/» ihc sim/ile old Go Jiinn himseJf, not in the King's 
preference. Von Glauben is a good man.” 

“I know it,” said Gloria gently; “He is good,—and very 
kind He said he would always be my friend,—but tje was 
very strange in his manner yeslcrflay, and almost I was vexed 
with him. Do you know what he said ? He asked me what 
I should do if you—my liusband, had deceived me ? Can you 
imagine such a thing ? ” 

Now was the supreme moment. With a violently beating 
heart the Prince halted, and j>utting both arms round her waist, 
drew her up to him in such a wayjhat their eyes looked close 
into each other’s, and their lips were within kissing touch. 

“Yes, my sweetest one ! I can imagine such a thing! Such 
a thing is possible ^ Consider it to be true ! Consider that I 
Aave deceived you ! ” i* 

She did not move from his clasp, but into her large, lovely 
trusting eyes came a look of grief and terror, and her face grew 
ashy pale. 

“In what way?” she whispeied faintly; “Tell me! I—I 
—cannot believe it! ” 

“ Gloria,—Gloria! My leve, my darling! Do not tremble 
, so! Do not fear 1 I havf not deceived you in any evil way, 
what I have done was for youi good and mine; but now— 
now there is no longer any need of deception, yoa may, and 
s^ff know all the truth, my wife, my dearest in the world * 
You shall know me as I truly am at last! ” 

She moved restlessly in his strong clasp,—she w^as trembling 
from head to foot, as if her blood was suddenly chilled. 

“As you truly are!” she echoed, with pale lips—“Are you 
not then what I have belic^ cd you to be ? ” 

And she made an effort to withdraw herself entirely from his 
embrace. But he held her fast. 

“I am your husband, Gtoria!” he said, “ariti you are my 
wife! Nothing can alter that; nothing can change our love 
disunite our lives. But I am not the poor navak officer I 
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nave represented myself to te!—though I am glad I adopted 
such a disguise, because by its aid I wooed and won your, 
love 1 I am not in the service of the Crown Prince,—except inj 
so far as I serve my own needs 1 Why, how you tremble J **— 
and Mb held her closer—“ Do not be afraid, my darling ! Lift^ 
up your eyes and look at me w'ith your oyrn sweet trusting look^J 
—do not turn away from me, because instead of being the'j 
Prince's servant, I am the Prince himself! ” 

“The Prince 1’^ And with a cry of utter desolation, Gloria^- 
wrenched herself out of his arms, and stood apart, looking at 
liim in wild alarm and bewildenucnl. “The Prince 1 You— 
you !—my husband! You,—the King's son ! And you have':’ 

married me !—oh, how cruel of you 1-how cruel!-how^ 

cruel !•' • J 

Covering her face with her hands, she broke into a loW ' 
sobbing,—and the Prince, cut tp the heart by her distress, 
caught her again in his arms. 

“ Hush, Gloria! ” he said, with an accent of authority, 
though his own voice was tremulous; “You must not grieve ’ 
like this! You will break my heart! Do you not understand 
Do you not see that all my life is bound up in you ?—that I ' 
give it CO you to do w'hat you wiV with ?—that I care nothing)^ 
for rank, state or throne without you?—that I will let all the? 
world go rather than lose you? filoria, do not weep so!—!! 
do r¥)t we^p! Every tear of youf^ is a pang to me 1 What J 
does it matter whether 1 am prince or commoner? I love| 
you!—we*love each other!—we are one in the sight ofS 
He.ven! ” I 

He held her passionately iij his arms, kissing the soft clusteta 
of hair that fell against his breast, and whispering all the^ 
tenderest words of endearment he coul(^ think of to console^ 
and soothe her ariguish. By degrees she grew calmer, and her | 
sobs gradually ceased. Dashing the tears from her eyes, shetl 
looked up,—Ber face white as marble. ' ’ ^ 

“ You must not tell Ronsard! ” she said in faint ton^ tha^^ 
shook wifh fear; “ He would kill you ! ” ‘ J; 

. Emce siniled indulgently; hjs only thou^t .fort', 
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;P and so loiig.a^ :lie''courd :^^ Rbnsard’s '^e or 

■pleasure was nothing Ito him. " 

^ “He would kill you!” repeated Gloria, with wide open 
tear-wet eyes; “ He hates all kings, in his heart!—and if he 
kneW that you—j'^w—my husband,—were what you sjfy you 
are;—‘if he thought you had married me under a disguise, only 
to leave me and never to want me any more- 


‘‘Gloria, Gloria!” cried the Prince, in despair; “Why will 
you say such things! Never to want you any more 1 I want 
you all my life, and every moment of that life! Gloria, you 
must listen to me—you must not turn from me at the very 
time I need you most! Are you not brave? Are you not 
true ? Do you not love me ? ” 

With a pathetic gesture she stretched out her hands to him, 
“ Oh, yes, I love you ! ” she said; “ I love you with all my 
heart! But you have deceived me!—my dearest, you have 
deceived me! And if you had only told me the truth, I 
would never,—for your own sake,—have married you ! ” 

“I know that!” said the Prince; “And that is why I 
determined to win you under the mask of poverty! Now 
listen, my Princess and my Queen !—for you are both! I 
want all your help—all your Jove—all your trust I Do not be 
afraid of Ronsard; he will^ he can do nothing to harm me! 
You are my wife, Gloria,—you have promised before God to 
obey me! I claim your obedience 1 ” t » 

She stood silent, looking at him, — pale and fair as an 
ivory statue of Psyche, seen against the dark background 
.of the heavily-branched trees. Her mind was stunned and 
confused; she had not yet grasped the full consciousness of 
her position,—but as he spoke, the old primitive lessons of 
'faith, steadfastness of purpose, and unwavering love and trust 
; in God, which her adopted father had instilled into her from 
"childhoQii, rose and asserted their sway over her startled, but 
^vinspoilt soul. • • 

^^;.“You n^d not claim it!” she said, slowly; “It is yours 
ptWays! I w^l do whatever you tell me, even if you qpmmand 
die for your sake!” 
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With a smft impulsive dctiorii full 6f gra(^ and spirit, he 
dropped on one knee and kissed her hand. 

** And so I pledge my faith to my Queen! ” he said joyously, 
‘^Gloria! *my *Glory-of-the-Sea*!—you will forgive me for 
havingain this one thing misled you? Think of me as your 
sailor lover still!—it is a mujh harder thing to be a king’s sod 
than a simple, independent seafarer! Pity me for my position* 
and help me to make it endurable! Come now with me 
down to that rocli^^ nook on the shore where I first saw you, 
—and I will tell you exactly how everything stands,—and 
how I trust to your love for me and your courage, to clear 
away all the difficulties 4>efore us. You do not love me 
less ? ” • 

“ I eould not love you less ! ” she repljpd slowly ; “ but I 
cannot think of you as ejuite the same ! ” 

A shadow of pain darkened his face. 

“ Gloria,” he said sadly; ‘‘ If your love was as great as mine 
you would forgive ! ” 

She stood a moment wavering and uncertain; their eyes 
were riveted on each other in a stiange s])iritual attraction—; 
her soft lips were a little relaxed from their gravity as she 
steadfastly regarded him. She w'as embarrassed, conscious, 
and very pale; but he drank in gratefully the wonder and 
shy worship of those pure eyes,—and waited. Suddenly she 
sprapg to him and closed her ar«is about his neck, kissing 
him with simple and loving tenderness, 

do •forgive! Oh, I do forgive!” she murmured* 
“Because I love you, my darling — because I love youl 
Whatever you wish I will do for your love’s sake—believe 
me!—but I am frightened Just now!—it is as if I did not; 
know you—as if someone had taken you suddenly a long 
way off! Give me a little time to recoVer my courage!— 
and to know”—here a faint smile trembled on her beautiful 

t 

curved moutii—“to know,—and to /eel, —that you are .still 
my own!—even though the world may try to part yauirojil 
me !•—still my very own! ” 


,, of pasrionate feeling in her face flushed ^inta 
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a rose-glow that spread from chin to brow,—and clasping her 
to his breast, he gave her the speechless answer that love 
inscribes on eyes and lips,—then, keeping his arm tenderly 
about her, he led her gently into the path through the pine- 
wood, which wound down to their favourite haunt by the sea. 
f The‘^ moonlight had now increased in brilliancy, and illu- 
mined the landscape with all tie oi^ulence, splendour and 
J’' superabundance of radiance common to the south,—the mr 
was soft and balmy, and one great white rloud floating lazily 
f under the silver orb, moved slowly to the centre of the 

s ^ 

heavens,—the violet-blue of night falling around it like an 
f imperial robe of state. The two youthful figures passed under 
I the pine-boughs, which closed o^-zer them odorously in dark 
arches of shadow, and wended their slow way down to the 
.'Seashore, from which they could see the Royal yacht lying 
at anchor, every tapering line of her fair proportions distinctly 
outlined against the sky, and all her masts shining as if they 
I had been washed with silver dew; and the Heir-Apparent to 
a throne was,—for once in the history of Heirs-Apparent,— 
ihappy—happy in knowing that he was loved as princes seldom 
I or never are loved,—not for his power, not for his rank, but 
; simply for himself alone, by one of the most beautiful women 
i in the world, who,—if she Knew neither the ways of a Court, 
i nor the wiles of fashion,—bad something bci r than either of 
: these,—the sanctity of trutlj and the strength of innocence. 

K6n6 Ronsard, coming back from his pleasurable duties 
ias host and chairman to his fishermen-friends, /bund the 
I'cottage deserted, and smiled, as he sat himself down in the 
'porch to smoke, and to wait for the lovers* return. ^ 

“ What a thing it is to be young! ” he sighed, as he gazed 
meditatively at the still beauty of the night around him;— 
J“To be young,—and in love with the right person! Hours 
go like moments—the grass is never damp—the air is never 

I 

cold—there is never time enough to give ali kisses that 
waiting to be given; afid life is so beautiful, tlbat we are 
almost able to understand why God created the universe! 
^c 'Xapture passes very quickly, unfortunately—with some 
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people;—but if I ever prayed for anything—which I do not 
—I should pray that it might remain with Gloria I It surely 
cannot offend the Supreme Being who is responsible for our 
existence, 'to see one woman happy out of all the tortured 
millions of them ! One exception to the universal rule would 
not m^e much difference! The law that the stron^hould, 
prey on the weak, nearly afways prevails,—but it is possible 
to hope and believe that on rare occasions the strong may* 
be magnanimous! # 

He smoked on placidly, considering various points of phih 
osophic meditation, and by and by fell into a gentle doze. 
The doze deepened into«a dream which grew sombre and^ 
terrible,—and in it he thought he saw himself standing bare-; 
headed^on a raised platform above surging^ millions of people 
who all shouted with one terrific uj-ruar of unison—“ Regicide! 1 
Regicide! ” He looked down upon his hands, and saw them 
red with blood!—he looked up to*the heavens, and they were 
flushed with the same ominous hue. Blood!—blood!—the 
blood of kings,—the dust of thrones!—and he, the cause! ' 
Choked and tormented with a parching thirst, it seemed in 
the dream that he tried to speak,—and with all his force he 
cried out—“For her sake I did it! For her sake!" But < 
the clamour of the crowd drowned his voice,—and then it' i' 


was as if the coldness of death crep^ slowly over him,—slowly 
and cruelly, as though his whole body were being enclosed 
withirf an iceberg,—and he saw Gloria, the child of his love .^ 
and cafe, la^d out before hirn dead,—but robed and crowned 
like a queen, and placed on a great golden bier of state, with'S 
purple velvet falling about her, and tall candles blazing at ^ 
her head and feet. And voices sang in his ears—“ Gloria ! 
Gloria in excelsis Deo!"—mingling with the muffled chanting J 
of priests at some ^distant altar; and he thought he made 
attempt to touch the royal velvet pall that draped her beautiful,^! 
lifeless body, when he was roughly thrust back by armed men,M 
with swords and bayonets who asked him “What dp;you“|^ 
here? Are you not her murderer?’’—and he cried out y^y 
“ No, no !• Never could I have harmed the child of iny;|Qyp,i 
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Never could I hurt a hair of her head^ or cause her an 
hour’s sorrow! She is all I had in the world!—I loved 
her!—I loved her! Let me see her!—let me touch her!—- 
let me kiss her once again 1 ” And then the scene suddenly 
cbang<^—and it was found that Gloria was not dead^at all, 
but wming peacefully alone in a ^garden of flowers, with lilies 
crowning her, and all the sunshine about her; and that the 
golden bier of state had changed into a ship at sea which 
was floating, floating wcstvaid beanng sOme great mes->age 
to a far countiy, and that all was w^ell for him and his darling. 
The troubled vision cleared fiom his brain, and his sleep grew 
calmer; he breathed more easilj, and flitting glimpses of 
fair scenes passed before his dreaming eyes,—scenes in some 
peaceful and beautiful world, where never a shadow sorrow 
or trouble darkened the quiet conicntmi.nt of happy and 
irmocent lives. lit smiled in his sleep, and heaved a deep 
sigh of pleasure,— and so, gently awoke, to fc cl a light touch 
on his shouldei, and to ste (iloria standing before him. A 
smile was on hci face,—the fragiance of the woodlands and 
the sea clung about her gaimcnts,—she lield a few roses in 
her hand, and there was something in her whole appearance 
that struck him as newv, (jommanding, and more than ever 
beautiful. 

“You have returned alone?” he said wonderingly. 

“ Yes. I have returned alone! I have much to tell you, 
dear! Let us go in 1 ” 


« 
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OF TII» COnilUPTION OF THK RTATO 
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T he large gaunt building, which was dignified by the ' 
name of the * People’s Assembly Rooms/ stood in a 5 
dim unfashionable srtuare of* the city which had once been 
entirely devoted to warehouses and storage cellars. It had •; 
originally served a useful purpose in providing temporary . 
shelter for foreign-made furniture, which was badly constructed 
and intrinsically worthless,—but wliith, being cheaply imported 
and sho %7 in appearance, was patronised by some of the upper 
middle-classes in preference to goods of their own home work- ' 
manship. lately, however, the foreign import had fallen to ' 
almost less than nothing; and whether or no this w^as due to/ 

i 

the secret machinations of Sergius Thord and his Revolutionary < 
Committee, no one would have had the hardihood to assert. « 
Foreign tradesmen, however, and foreign workmen generally 
had certainly experienced a check ir^ their inroads upon home";; 
manufactures, and some of the larger business firms had been 
so successfully intimidated as to set up prominent announce-;.« 
ments outside their warehouses to the effect that ‘Only native^ 
workmen need apply.’ Partly in consequence of the ‘slump*l 
in foreign goods, the ‘AsscmBly Rooms,’ as a mere building';^ 
had for some time been shut up, and given over to dust andi 
decay, tfil the owners of the property decided to let it out fot^ 
popular concerts, meetings and dances, and so make ^me!| 
little money oi^ of its bare whitewashed w^alls and comfortles^| 
ugliness. The plan bad succeeded fairly well, and the J)lac^ 
was beginning fo be known as a convenient centre jwhere^ 
thw^ds? were wont to congregate, to enjoy cheap 
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aJid'cheap Entertainment generally. It was a favourite van¬ 
tage ground for the disaifected and radical classes of the 
metropolis to hold forth on their wrongs, real or imaginary,— 
'Bnd the capacities of the largest room or hall in 'the building 
. were put to their utmost extent to hold the enormous apdiences 
' that always assembled to hear t}ie picturesque, passionate and 
■ striking oratory of Sergius Thord, 

^. But there were one or two rare occasions when even Sergius 
Thord’s attractions as a speaker were thrown into the back¬ 
ground, by the appearance of that mysteiious personality known 
as Lotys,—concerning whom a thousand extravagant stories 
were rife, none of which were true. It was rumoured among 
other things as w'ild and strange, that she was the illegitimate 
child of a certain great prince, whose amours were legion—tha* ’ 
she had been thrown out into the stn et to perish, deserted as* 
an infant, and that Sergius Thord had rescued her from th'. 
impending fate of starvation and death,—and that it was by 
way of vengeance for the treatment of her mother by the Exalted 
Personage involved, that she had thrown in her lot with the 
Revolutionary party, to aid their propaganda by her intellectual 
gifts, which were many. She was known to be very poor,— 
she lived in cheap rooms in a low quarter of the city^ she 
was seldom or never seen in the public thoroughfares,—she 
appeared to have no women friends, and she certainly mixed 
in no form of social intercourse or entertainment. Yet her 
, name was on the lips of the million, and her influence was 
felt far beyond the city’s radius. Even among t some of the 
highest and wealthiest classes of society this peculiar appella- 
, tion of * Lotys,’ carrying no surname with it, and spoken at 
haphazard had the effect of ca\ising a sudden silence, and the 
interchange of questioning looks among those who heard it, 
and who, without knowing who she was, pr what her aims in 
life really were, voted her ‘dangerous.’ Those among the 
superior classes who had by rare chance j>een her, were 
, UMnimous in their vermet that she was not beautiful,— 
!:‘but!^—and the ‘but’ spoke volumes. She was known 
possess something much less coTnmor^;an^ far; more 
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potent than beauty,—and that was a fascinating, compelling 
spiritual force, which magnetised info strange submission all 
who came within its influence, — and many there were ,who 
admitted, though with bated breath that ‘An* if she chose' 
she could easily become a very grekt personage indeed. 

She herself was, or seemed to be, perfectly unconscious of 

the many discussions roncernSig her and her origin. She had 

her own secret sorrows,—her sad private history, which she 

shut close within h(|r own breast, — but out of many griefs 

and poverty-stricken days of struggle and cruel environment, 

she had educated herself to a wonderful height of moral self- 

control and almost stoical rt;ctitudc. ITer nature was a broad 

*and grand one, absolutely dtyoid of jiettiness, and full of a 

fetrong, almost passionate sympathy with the wrongs of others, 

f—and she had formed herself on such firm, heroic lines of 
%• 

'courage and truth and self respect, that the meaner vices of 
her sex were absolutely unknown ifj^her. Neither vanity, nor 
lenvy, nor malice, nor spleen disturbed the calmly-flowing 
|current of her blood, — her soul was absorbed in pity for 
Shuman kind, and contemplation of its many w'oes,—and so 
giving alone, and studiously apart fn'in the more frivolous 
(World, she had attained a finely tempered and deeply 
i thoughtful disposition which gave* her equally the courage 
of the hero and the resignation of th^^ martyr. She had long 
put aw’ay out of her life all possibility^ of happiness for herself. 
She h 2 id, by«her unwearying study of the masses of working, 


suffenns men and women, cofne to the sorrowful conclusion 
i^that real happiness could only be enjoyed by the extremely 
’young, and the extremely thoughtless,—and that love was only 

t nother name for the selfish a»d often cruel and destructive 
istincts of animal desire. She did not resent these ugly facts, 
r passionately proclaim against the gloomy ♦■esults of life such 
s were daily displayed to her,—she was only filled witjt a 
profound and ceaseless compassion for the evils which were 
impossible to cure. Her tireless lov6 for the sick, the feeble^ 
the despairing, the broken-hearted and the dying, had raised 
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fiercest ruffians of the 
and obedient to her 
^command; — and many a bold plan , of robbery, — many 
■ia wicked scheme of murder had been altogether foregone 
f and abandoned through the intervention of Lotys, whose 
■ intellectual acumen, swift to perceive the savage inllinct, br 
'.motive for crime, was equally s\fift to point out its uselessness 
as a means of satisfying vengeance. No preacher could per- 
' suade a thief of the practical ingloriougness of thieving, as 
, Lotys could,—and a prison chaplain, remonstrating with an 
assassin after his crime, was not half as much use to the 
State as Lotys, who could induce such an one to resign his 
murderous intent altogether, before he had so much as pos¬ 
sessed himself of the necessary weapon. Thousands of people 
were absolutely finder her moral dominion,—and Ae power 
she exercised ovct them, was so great, and yet so unobtrusive, 
that had she bidden the#whole city rise in revolt, she would 
most surely have been obeyed by the larger and fiercer half of 
, its population. 

With the moneyed classes she had nothing in common, 
though she viewed them with perhaps more pity than she did 
the very poor. An overplus of cash in any one person’s pos¬ 
session that had not been mghtfully earned by the work of brain 
or body, was to her an incongruity, and a defection from the 




tilely poor and criminal classes ;-^fhe 
Islums were docile in her presence 


laws of the universeshow and ostentation she despised,— 
and though she loved beautiful things, she found tkem,-*-as she 
herself said,—much more in the everyday provisions of nature, 
than in the elaborate designs of art. When she passed the- 
gay shops in the principal thoroughfares she never paused tol 
Jook in at the jewellers’ windows,—but she would linger fori 
many minutes studying the beauty of the sprays of orchids* 
and other delicato»blossoms, arranged in baskets and vases by 
the leading florists; while,-—best delight'of all to her, was a 
solitary walk inland among the woods, where she could gather 
. violets and narcissi, and, ns she expressed it ‘f5el them growing 
about her feet,’ She would have been an extraordinary per- 
.sonaluy as a man,—as a woman she was doubly Remarkable, 
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for to a womari*^ gentleii^s she "added a force of and dear- ' 
ness of brain which are hot ofteii found even in the stronger sex, 
Mysterious as she was in her life and surroundings, enou^; 
was known of her by the people at large, to bring a gobdly^j 
concourse of them to the Assembly Rooms on the night when| 
she waS announced to speak on a subject of which the very^^ 
title seemed questionable, nAmely, “ On the Corruption of the! 
State,” The police had been notified of the impending meet-| 
ing, and a few staljrart emissaries of the law in plain clothes | 
mixed with the in-pouring throng. The crowd, however, was *■ 
very orderly;—there was no pushing, no roughness, and no ' 
coarse language. All the members of Sergius Thord’s Revolu- ^ 
tionary Committee were present, but they came as stragglers,^^^ 
several and apart,—and among them Paul Zouche the poet, was 
perhaps^ the most noticeable. He had aifeded the picturesque 'i 
in his appearance;—his hat was of {he Rembrandt character, 
and he had donned a very much worn, short velveteen jacket, * 
whose dusty brown was relieved by the vivid touch of a bright 
red tie. His hair was wild and bushy, and his eyes sparkled C 
with unwonted brilliancy, as he nodded to one or two of his„ 
associates, and gave a careless wave of the hand to Sergius’J 
Thord, who, entering slowly, and as if with reluctance, ^ 
took a seat at the very furthest end of the hall, where his 
massive figure showed least conspicuous among the surging 
tiirong. Keeping his head down in a pensive attitude ofj 
thought, hii^ eyes were, nevertheless, sharp to see every person^'! 
entering who belonged to his* own particular following,—and a 
'^y of satisfaction lighted up his face, as he perceived his latest^ 
ew associate, Pasquin Leroy, quietly edge his way through" 
e crowd, and secure a seaj» in one of the obscurest and 

j h 

darkest corners of the badly lighted hall. He was followed b^ 
his comrades, Max Graub and Axel Reg#r,—and Thord fef 
a warm glow'bf contentment in the consciousness that the^’ 
lately enrolled members of the Revolutionary Committee w^| 
so far faithful d) their bond. Signed and sealed in the blo<i^ 
t)f Lotys, they had responded to the magnetism of her nami^ 
with the.prompt obedience of waves rising to the influence pjK 
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-the moon,—and Sergius, full of a thousand wild schemes for 
regeneration ^ the People, was^more happy to kpow them 
p subjects to power, than as awerents to his own cause. 
|tte was calmly cognisant of the presence of General Bemhoff, 
the well-known Chief of Police;—though he was rendered a 
trifle uneasy by observing that that personage had seated Tiimself 
^ closely as possible to the bendh occupied by Leroy and his 
TOmpanions. A faint wonder crossed his mind as to whether 
the three, in their zeal for the new Cause |hey had taken up, 
had by any means laid themselves open to suspicion; but he 
was not a man given to fears j and he felt convinced in his own 
mind, from the close personal observation he had taken of 
Leroy, and from the boldness of his speech on his enrolment 
as a member of the Revolutionary Committee, that, whatever 
slse he might prov5 to be, he was certainly no coward. 

The hall filled quickly, till by and by it would have been im¬ 
possible to find standing room for a child. A student of human 
nature is never long in finding out the dominant characteristic of 
an audience,—whether its attitude be profane or reverent, rowdy 
or attentive, and the bearing of the four or five thousand here 
jssembled was remarkable chiefly for its seriousness and evident 
intensity of purpose. The extreme orderliness of the mmmer 
in which the people found* and took their seats,—the entire 
absence of all fussy mo^pment, fidgeting, staring, querulous 
changing of places, whispering or laughter, ^showed that the 
:rowd were there for a deeper purpose than mere curiosity. 
The bulk of the assemblage wa? composed of men j very few 
women were present, and these few were all of the poor and 
hard-working classes. No female of even the lower middle 
tanks of life, with any faint pretence to ‘ fashion,’ would have 
been seen listening to ‘ that dreadful woman,’—as Lotys was 
verj’ often called by^ier own sex,—simply because of the extra¬ 
ordinary fascination she secretly exercised o’ver men. Pasquin 
Leroy and his companions spoke now and then, guardedly, 
and in low whispers, concerning the appearance and demeanour 
;bf the crowd. Max Graub being particularly struck by the 
■general physiognomy and type of the people present*, 
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“Plenty of good heads!” he said cautibusly* ^jThere are^ 
thinkers here-^siad tl^ers^e a very dangerous ctos I? f 

“There arfe xhany people who'^'^thinkall their livte ^^l 
* do * nothing! " said Axel Regor languidly, “ 

“Trug, my friend! But their thought may lead, while they 
themselves remain passive,” joined in Pasquin Leroy, 
voce ;—“It is not at all impossible that if Lotys bade these^' 
five thousand here assembled burn down the Citadel, it would 1, 
be done before daybreak ! ” 

“ I have no doubt at all of that,” said Graub. “ One cannot 
forget that the Bastille was taken while the poor King Louis xvi,, 
was enjoying a supper-party and ‘a little orange-flower-water,; 
refreshment ’ at Versailles! ” • 

Leroy ^made an imperative sign of silence, for there was 
a faint stir and subdued hum of expectation in the crowd. 
Another moment,—and Lotys stepped quietly and alone on, 
the bare platform. A? she confrdhted her audience, a low 
passionate sound, like the murmur of a rising storm, greeted 
her,—a sound that was not anything like the customary applause. 
or encouragement offered to a public speaker, but that suggested 
extraordinary satisfaction and expectancy, which almost bordered' 
on exultation, Pasquin Leroy, raising his eyes as she entered, ' 
was startled by an altogether new*impression of her to thaty 
which he had received on the night first saw her. Her per-\ 
sonality was somehow different—her^ppearance more striking,' 
brilliaTft ancf commanding. Attired in the same plain garment 
of dead white serge in which he had previously seen her, with 
the same deep blood-red scarf crossing her left shoulder and, 
breast,—there was something to-night in this mere costume that 
seemed emblematic of a far deeper power than he had been 
at first inclined to give her. A curious sensation began to, 
affect his nerves,—a sudden and overw'helfning attraction, as^ 
though his very soul were being drawn out of him by the calm^ 
irresistible dominance of those slumberous dark blue iris^I 
coloured eyes, which had the merit of appearing neither' 
brilliant nor remarkable as eyes merely, but which held 
in their luminous depths that intellectual command which 
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i%rcpreseats the active and passionate ■ life of the btain, beside 
*^which all other life is poor and colourless. Those eyes appeared 


I 


to rest upon him now from under their drooping sleepy white 

1 eyelids with an inexpressible tenderness and fascination, and 
J he was suddenly reminded of Heinrich Heine’s quaint lome- 

fancy; “Behind her dreaming,eyelids the sun has gone to 
rest; when she opens her eyes it will be day, and the birds 
Iwill be heard singing! ’’ He began to realise depths, in his 
/own nature which he had till now been ali&ost unconscious of; 
he knew himself to a certain extent, but by no means thoroughly; 
s and awakening as he was to the fact that other lives around 
him presented strange riddles for* consideration, he wondered 
whether after all, his own life might not perhaps prove one of 
' the most complex among human conundrums ? He had often 
[ meditated on the inaccessibility of ideal virtues, the uselessness 
t. of persuasion, the commonplace absurdity, as he had thought, 
j; of trying to embody any lofty spiritual dream,—yet he was himself 
a man in whom sjii ritual forces were so strong that be was per¬ 
sonally unaware of their overflow, because they were as much a 
part of him as his breathing capacity. True, he had never con- 
s sciously tested them, but they were existent in him nevertheless. 

He watched Lotys no^’, with an irritable, restless atten¬ 
tion,—there was a thrill of vague expectation in his soul as 
of new things to be donft,—changes to be made in the com¬ 
plex machinery of humanwiature,—and a great wojider,^as well 
as a great calm, fell upon him ^ the first clear steady, tones 
of her voice chimed through the deep hush which had prepared 
the way for her first words. Her voice was a remarkable one, 
j vibrant, yet gentle,—ringing out forcefully, yet perfectly sweet ^ 
She began very simply,—without any attempt at a majestic 
; choice of words, qj an impressive flow of oratory. She faced 
her audience quietly,— one bare rounded arm resting easily on 
■f a small uncovered deal table in front of her:—she had no 
'‘‘notes' but her words ^ere plainly the result of deliber^ 
J;and careful thinking-out of certain problems needful to be 

2 b; ought before the notice of the people* Her face; was colour* 
dead gold hair,ripplingjhickly,45py.,.iq,|;i^du^ 
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from the white brows, fell into their accustomed ^rpentine 
twisted knot at the nape of her neck; and the scarlet sash she 
wore, alone relieved the statuesque white folds of her draperies; 
but as she spoke, something altogether superphysical seemed 
to exhale from her as heat exhales from fire—a strange essence 
of overpowering and compelling sweetness stole into the heavy . 
heated air, and gave to the commonplace surroundings and the 
poorly clothed crowd of* people an atmosphere of sacredness 
and beauty. Tliis flifluence deepened steadily under the 
rhythmic cadence of her voice, till every agitated soul, every 
resentful and troubled heart in the throng was conscious of a 
sudden ingathering of force and calm, of self-respect and self- 
reliance. The gist of her intention was plainly to set people . 
thinking fey: themselves, and in this there could be no manner 
of doubt but that she succeeded. Of the ‘ Corruption of the 
State' she spoke as a thing thoroughly recognised by the 
masses. 

“We know,—all of us,”—she said, in the concluding portion 
of her address, “ that we have Ministers who personally care 
nothing for the prosperity or welfare of the country. We 
know—all of us,—that we have a bribed Press; whose business 
it is to say nothing that shall run counter to Ministerial views. 
We know,—all of us,—that it is this bribed Ministerial press 
which leads the ignorant, (who are net behind the scenes,) 
to wron^ and false •conclusions ;—and that it is solely upon 
these wrong and false conclusions of the wilfully misled 
million, that the Ministry itself rests for support. On one 
side the Press is manipulated by the Jc;ws; on the other by 
the Jesuits. There is no journal in this country that will, or 
<fare, publish the true reflex of*popular opinion. Therefore , 
:■ the word “free' cannot be a[>plied to that recording-force of^ 
nations which we call Journalism; inasmuch as it is now a 
merely purchased Chattle. We .should remember, when we 
read ‘opinions qf the Press,'—on any great movement or„,’ 
important change in policy, that we are merely accepting tbe;i 
opinions of the bound and paid Slave of Capitalists;—and we. 
should take tare to form our judgment fpr ourselves, 
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. '4han from the Capitalist point of view. Were there a strong 
man to lead,—the shiftiness, treachery, and deliberate neglect 
^ practised on the million by those who are now in office, could 
' not possibly last;—but where there is no strength, there must 
be weakness,—and where a long career of deceit Jms been 
followed, instead of a course 
is inevitable. With failure 

r 

] thing which augments disaster—Revolt. The people, weary of 
' constant imposition,—of incessant delays of the justice due 
‘ to them,—as well as the unscrupulous breaking of promises . 
solemnly pledged,—will—in the long run, take their own Wy, 
as they have done before in history, of securing instant ameliora¬ 
tion of those wrongs which their paid rulers fail to redress. 
Who will dare to say that, under such circumstanc^ps, it i| i\V 
for the people to act ? Sometimes it is a greater Conscious- 
. ness than their own that moves them; and the wronged and 
half-forgotten Cause of all worlds makes His command known 
through His creatures, who obey His impulse,—even as the 
atoms gathering in space cluster at His will into solar systems, 
and bring forth their burden of life! ” 

She paused, and leaning forward a little, her eyes poured 
out their flashing searchlight as it seemed into the very souls 
of her hearers. * 

Dear friends !—dear children ! ” she said, and in her tone 
there was the tendemes^^ of a great compassion, almost border¬ 
ing on tears,—“ What is it, think you all, that fhake? the age 
. in which we live so sad, so colourless, so restless^and devoid of 
hope and peace ? It is not that we are the inhabitants of a 
.,less wonderful or less beautiful world,—it is not as if the sun 
had ceased to shine, or the birds had forgotten how to sin^ 
Triumphs of science,—triumphs of learning and discovery, these 
are all on the increase for our help and furtherance. With so 
much gain in evident advancement, what is it we have lost ?— 
what is it we miss?—whence come the dreajiness 2 i,nd empti¬ 
ness and satiety,—the intolerable sense of the futility of life. 


« 

( 

4 


^ even wnen me ^as most to oiler ? Dear children, you are all i 
!—many of you so broken-hearted 1—why, is it«-«hbw is i1 


of plain dealing, failure in the end 
comes disaster; and often some- 
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Poverty alone is not the cause,—for it is quite possible to be 
poor, yet happy! True enough it is that in these days you are 
ground down by the imposition of taxes, which try all the strength 
of your earnings to pay; but even this is an evil you could: 
mitigate^for yourselves, by strong and united ptfblic protests 
Howls it that you do not realise your own strength? You are ■ 
not like the poor brutes of tlfe field and forest, who lack the' 
.reason which would sh.ow them how superior in physical force' 
^one they are to th» insignificant biped who commands them, 
^ould the ox understand his own strength, he would never be' 
led to the slaughter-house ;—he and his kind would become a 
terror instead of a provisiojp. You are not oxen,—yet often 
you are as patient, as dull, as blind and reasonless as they I 
^ You fornj clubs, societies, and trades-unions;—but in how many 
cases do you not enter upon small and querulous differences 
which so weaken your unity that presently it falls to pieces and 
has no more power in it ? This is what your tyrants in trade 
rely on and hope for; the constant recurrence of quarrels 
and dissensions among yourselves. No Society lasts which 
tolerates conflicting argument or differing sentiments in itself. 
Why is it that the Jesuits,—whom you are all unanimous in, 
hating,—are still the strongest political Brotherhood on the' 
face of the earth ? Because they tire bound to maintain inj 
every particular the tenets of their. Order. No matter how 
vile, or hew rgprehensibly false ^ their theories, they, arc 
compelled to carry on the work and propaganda of their 
Union, despite all loss and sacrifice to themselves. This is 
the secret of their force. Expelled from one land, they take,' 
root in another. Suppressed entirely by Pope Clement xiv.,' 
in 1773, they virtually ignored#suppression, and took up theiri 
headquarters in Russia. The influence they exerted tbere^ 
still lies on the serf population, like one 8f the many chainS; 
fastened to a Siberian exile’s body. Yet they were drived 
from Russia in 1820,—from Holland in 1816,—from Smtzisti 
land in 1847, and from Germany in*i872. Latterly they hai^ 
been expelled from France. Nevertheless, in spite of th^ 
numerous«expulsions, and the universal odium in which they 
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l/are heldi—they still flourish; still' are they able to maintain 
their twenty-two generals and their four Vicars;—and still all 


) » 




ik 


countries have, in their turn, to deal with their impending or 
% fulfilled invasion. Why is it that a Society so* criminal in 
historic annffls, should yet remain as a force in ou^ advanced 
' rv era of civilisation ? Simply, because it is of One! Mind 1 Bent 
on evil, or good,—self-renuncijftion or self-aggrandisement,— 
it is still of One Mind I Friends,—were you like them, also 
of One Mind, your injuries, your oppressions, your taxations 
would not last long ! The remedy for all is easy, and rests 
' with yourselves,—only yourselves! But some of you have 
lost heart—and other some havf lost patience. You look 
round upon the squalid corners ©f this great city—you shudder * 
at the cruelty of the daily life with which you have to contend, ^ 
—you enter poo*r rooms, which you are compelled to call 
‘home,' where the sick and dying, the newly-born and the 
dead are huddled all together,—ten, and sometimes fifteen in 
one small den of four whitewashed walls;—and sickened and 
tired, you cry out * Is life worth no more than this? Is God's 
scheme for the human race no more than this ? Then why 
were we born at all ? Or, being born, why may we not die at 
. once, self-slain ?' Ah, yes, dear friends ! —you often feel like 
this; we all of us often fedl like this ! But—it is not God who 
has made life thus hard for you,—it is yourselves! It is you 
who consent to be dowm-y*odden,—it is you who resign your 
freewill, your thought, your originality of character, into the 
dominating power of others. True,—wealth coptrols "affairs 
to a vast extent nowadays,—but there is a stronger power than 
wealth, and that is Soul! It is not the possession of gold 
that has given the greatest nfen their position. This is a 
commercial age, w^e own,—and certainly,—because of the base 
and degrading lov# of accumulation,—Intellectuality is for the 
moment often set aside as something valueless—but whenever 
Intellectuality truly asserts itself, there is at oiy:e made visible 
an acting force of the Divine, which is practically limitless and. 
■irresistible. Th*nk for yourselves, friends!—do.net let a .hired' 

you! Think for yourselvw^^^^row./ 
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selves, and kpt for yourselves! By youj^ obse^fetibn of a - 
statesman’s life, you shall know his capabilities. If hb has 
once been a turncoat, he will be a turncoat again. If he has - 
been known to speculate privately in a forthcoming political J 

crisis, which he alone knows of in advance-” . . 5, 

Here* the speaker was interrupted by what sounded morej 
like a snarl than a shout “ J^rousse! P^rousse! ” ^ 

The name was hissed out, and tossed from one rank 
another of the audience, and one or two of the police present^ 
glanced enquiringly towards Bernhoff their chief,—but he sat,J 
with folded arms and inscrutable demeanour, making no sign, ? 
Lotys raised her small, beautifully-shaped white hand to enjoin | 
silence. She was obeyed ihstantly. | 

“ I speak of no one man,” she said with deliberate emphasis 
“I accflse no one man,—or any man I I, say ‘if’ any man^^ 
gambles with State policy, he is a traitor to the country I,? 
But such gambling is not a novelty in the history of nations,^ 
It has been practised over and over again. Only mark you all; 
this one God’s truth 1—that whenever it has occurred—when-,"! 
ever the rulers of a State are corrupt,—whenever society sinks 
into such moral defilement that it sees nothing better, nothing"^ 
higher '.nan the love of money,—then comes the downfall I—| 
then Ruin and Anarchy set up tbqjr dominion,—and Heaven’sX^ 
rage rolls out upon the offenders, till their offence be cleansed| 
away in rivers of blood and tears ! ”• 

She waited a moment,—and changing her attitude, sefemed^ 
as it were, to project her thought into her audience, by the^ 
sudden passion of her commanding gesture, and the flash o 
her deep luminous eyes. 

“ We have heard of the Great Renunciation! ” she said^^ 
“ How God Himself took human form, and came to this 
little earth to prove how nobly we shoul^ live and die 1 
in our day,—we •with our preachers and teachers, our 
and our* Parliamentary orators,—our atheistical statesmen 
all hands; htve come upon th^ Great Obliteration flu 
Obliteration of God altogether in our ways of life! We jptesh| 


Him out, as if He were not. He is not in our Qiurcbes-^H ^ 
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, ‘ is not in our Laws-rHe is not in our Commerce. Only when 
: Xwe are brought low by pain and ^ckness—when we are con- 
ironted by death itself—then we call out ‘ God! God! ’ like 
cowards, praying for help from the Power we have negatived 
1 ^'’'^I 1 our lives! Here is the evil, O children all!—we have 
||iforgotten Our Father! We arrange all our afllirs in life 
-ss?>ithout giving Him a thought t Our pleasures, our gains, 
liKpnr advantages,—are calculated without consulting His good 
Iv pleasure. He is last, or not at all,—^hen He should ,be 
first, and in everything I The end of this is misery;—it must 
be so; it cannot by law be anything else. For what is God ? 
'VWho is God ? God is a name merely,—but we give it to that 
J;'Unseen, but ever working Force which rules the Universe! 

The coldest atheist that ever breathed must owm that somehow, 

, —by some means* or other,—the Universe is ruled,—for if it 
were not, we should know nothing of it. Therefore, when we set 
f, aside, or leave out the cor^sciousness and acknowledgment of 
the Ruler, the ruling of our affairs must, of necessity, go wrong 1 

f 

“ I cannot preach to you—I cannot out of my own conscience 
I recommend to you one or the other form of faith as the way , 
to peace and wisdom;—but I can and do beseech you tolM 
remember the Note Dominant of this great Universe—the Note% 
" that sounds through high and low,—through small and great^ 
' alike!—and that must and will in due course absorb all our 
'discords into Everlasting Tlarmony ! Try not to put this fact 
out of your lives,—that Justice and Order are the#ule ef the 
spheres; and that whenever w^e ^depart from these, evai in 
;^the smallest contingency, confusion reigns. How liard it is to 
^,^'believe? in Justice and Order, you will tell me,—when the poor , 
4 are not treated with the same consideration as the rich,—and 
'. when money will buy place and position! True 1 It is hard to.. 
believe,—but it is beiievable nevertheless. As the lungs and the 
heart are the life of the human body, so are*Justice and Order ■ 
\ the life of the Universe,—and when these are pushed out of 
|, place, or become diseased in the composition ofh human state 
community, then the life of that state or community is 
^reatened;—and unless remedies are quickly to it.must, 
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end. You all know^the position of things amoh|; yourselves 
to-day;—you all know that there is no trust to be placed in 
Churches, Kings or Parliaments;—that the world is in a state 
of ferment and unrest,—moving towards Change; — change; 
immingnt—change, possibly, disastrous! And if it is You who! 
know, it is likewise You who must seize the hour as it ap-?3 
proaches!—seize it as you wfluld seize a robber by the throat, 
and demand its business;—search its heart;—deprive it of itst 
weapons;—and leaan from it its message ! A message it may 
be of wild alarm—of tearing up old conventions;—of thrusting' 
forth old abuses; a message full of clamour and outcry—but 
whatever the uproar, doub^ not that we shall hear the voice of, 
the Forgotten God thundering in our ears at the close 1 We 
shall have found our way closer to Him—and with penitence' 
and prayer, we shall ask to be forgiven for having wandered 
away from Him so long ! 

“ And will He not pardon ? Yes,*—He will, because He must! 
To Him we owe our existence;—He alone is responsible for 
our life, our probation, our progress, our striving through many 
errors towards Perfection ! He, who sees all, must needs have 
pity for His creature Man! Out of the evolutions of a blind. 
Time, He has made the poor weak human being, who in the 
days of his sojourn on earth had lieither covering nor home, i 
Less protected than the beasts of tjie forest, he found himself, 
compelled to Th^nk !—to think out Jiis own means of shelter,—! 
to coiltri'^^crtiis own weapons of defence. Slowly, and by painfuF 
degrSes, from Savagery he has emerged to Civilisation;—where-! 
fore it is evident that his Maker meant Thought to be his first, 
principle, and Action his second. He who does not work, shall, 
not eat;—he who does not usa»all his faculties for improvement,'^ 
shall by and by have none to use. Injustice and corruption are 
amongst us, merely because we ourselves •have failed to resist 
their first inroads. Who is it that complains of wrong ? Let 
him hasten to his own amending,—and he will find a thousand 
hands, a thousand hearts ready to vfork with him ! All Nature 
is on the sijje of health in the body, as of health in the State* 
All Natuie fights against disease,—physical and moral. ^ 
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fore do not,—dear friends and children!—sit idle and passive, 
‘submitting yourselves to be deceived, as if you had no force 
to withstand deception! Show that you hate lies, and will have 
none of them,—show that you will not be imposed upon—and 
decline to be led 9r governed by party agents, who persuade 
you to your own and your country’s destruction! ^he voice of 
the People can no longer be heafd in a purchased Press;—let 
it echo forth then, in stronger form than ephemeral print, which 
lo-day is glanced at, and to-morrow is forgotten;—wherever 
and whenever you are given the chance to meet, and to speak, 
let your authority as the workers, the ratepayers, and supporters 
of the State be heard; and do noj You, without whom even 
the King could not keep his thrpne, consent to be set aside 
as the Unvalued Majority ! Prove, by your own firm attitude 
that without You,"nothing can be done! It is time, (5 people 
of my heart!—it is time you spoke clearly! God is moving 
His thought through your sDuls—God stirs in you the fear, the 
discontent, the suspicion that all is not well with your country; 
—and it is the Spirit of God which breathes in the warning 
note of the time— 

‘ Hark to the voice of the time! 

The multitude think jsr themselves, 

And weigh their condition each one; 

The drudge has a spirit sublime, 

And whether he hai^mers or delves, • 

He reads when his labour is done ; 

And learns, though he gro5n under poverty’s ban, 

That freedom to Think, is the birthright of man ! ’ 

“ Learn,” she continued,—as %low deep murmur of agreement 
ran through the room; “ Learn to what strange uses God 
puts even such me»i of this world, whose sole existence has 
been spent in amassing money ! They Tiave acted as,, the 
merest machines, gathering in the millions;—gathering, giraier- 
ing them in! For what purpose? Lo, they ai% smitten down 
in the prime of their lives, and the gold they have piled up is 
at once scattered! Much of it becomes used for.’educationjd 
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purposes j—and some of these dead millionaires have, as it 
were thrown Education at tlie heads of the people, and fdniost 
pauperised it Far away in Great Britain, a millionaire has 
recently fnade the Scottish University education ‘free' to all 
students,—instead of, as it used to be, hard to get, and well j 
worth working to win. Now,—through the wealth of one man,' , 
it is turned into a pauperis allowance;—like offering the smallest 
silver coin to a reduced gentleman. The pride,—the skill,—the 
self-renunciation,-*-the strong determination to succeed, which 
form fine character, and which taught the struggling student to 
win his owm University education, are all wiped out;—there is 
no longer any necessity for the practice of these manly and self- 
sustaining virtues. 'I'lic hfirm that will be done is probably' 
not y%t perceivable ; but it will be int'al^ulablo. Education, ^ ^ 
turned into a kind of pauperis monoi)oly, will have widely 1* 
different results from those just now imagined! But with all the 
contemptuous throwing out of tfie unneeded kitchen-waste of 
millionaires,—- still Education is the thing to take at any price, 
and under any cirrumstanccs ;—because it alone is capable of 
giving power! It alone will ‘put down the mighty from their ' 
seats, and exalt the humble and the meek.’ It alone will give-; 
us the force to fight our taskmasters with their own weapons, • 
and to place them where they should be, co-equal with us, but ^ 
not supeiioi,—nsiderate of us, bwt not commanding us,—anc( 


above all things, bound to make their records of such work a$ ' 

# jP * 

the^ do tor the State—clean ! ■'i, 

A huracane of applause interrupted her,—she waited till it) 
subsided, then went on quietly. 

“There should be ro sc'heming in the dark; no secrel;.,^^ 
contracts lor which we hafe to pay blindly;—no refusal to^ 
explain the way in which the people's hard-earned money hf* 
spent; and before foreign urbanities and diplomacies and con-f 
cessions are allowed to take up time in the Senate, it isJ 
necessary tligt the frightful and |Lbounding evils of our own’l 
land,—our own homes,—be considered. For this we purpose 
to demand redress,—and not only to demand it, but to obtain 


it I Mihisters may refuse to hear us; but the Country’s daims " 

. VIft./'- •* 
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are greater than any Ministry! A Kin^s displeasure may 
cause court-parasites to tremble—but a People's Honour is 
'more to be guarded than a thousand thrones! ” - 

As she concluded with these words, she seemed' to grow 
taller, nobler, more inspired and commanding,—syid wh^'e the 
applause was yet shaking the rafters of the hall, she left the 
platform. Shouts of “ Lotys! Lotys! ” rang out again and 
again with passionate bursts of cheering,—and in response to 
them she came back, and by a slight gesture commanded silence. 

* Dear friends, I thank you all for listening to me I ” she 
said simply, her rich voice trembling a little; “ I speak only 
with a woman’s impulse and unwisdom—^just as I think and 
feel—and always out of my great love for you ! As you all 
know, I have no interests to serve;—I am only Loty^, your 
own poor friend,—one who works with you, and dwells among 
you, seeing and sharing your hard lives, and wishing with all 
my heart that I couUl help you to be happier and freer 1 My 
life is at your service,—my love for you is all too great for any 
words to express,—and my gratitude for your faith and trust in 
me forms my daily thanksgiving! Now, dear children all,— 
for you are truly as children in your patience, submission and 
obedience to bitter destiny !—I will ask you to disperse quietly 
without noise or confusion, or any trouble that may give to 
the paid men of law ungrateful w’ork to do; — and in your 
homes, think dt me !—rem**mber my w^ords !—and while you 
[maintain order by the steadiness and reasonableness of your 
difficult lives, still avoid and resent that slavish obedience to 
^the yoke fastened upon you by capitalists,—who have no other 
comfort to offer you in poverty than the workhouse; and nc 
other remedy for the sins into which you are thrust by theii 
"neglect, than the prison ! Take, and keep the rights of your 
^humanity!—the right to think,—^the right to^speak,—the right 
to know what is being done with the money you patiently 
earn for others;—and work^ all together, in uni^. Put aside 
all petty differences,—all small rancours and jealousies; and 
even as a Ministry may unite to defraud and deceive you, so 
do you, the People, unite to expose the frayd, apd reject the: 
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deception! Th^e is no voice so resonant and convincing as 

the voice of the public; there is no power on earth more 

strong or more inesistible than the power of the People 1 ” 

She stood for one moment more,—silent; her eyes brilliant, 

her fjjce beautiful with inspired thought,—then with a quiet,/ 

half-deprecatory gesture, in response to the fresh outbreak of 

passionate cheering, she retired from the platform. Pasquih.> 

Leroy, whose eyes had been riveted on her from the first to r; 

* 

the last word of her oration, now st^ed as fiom a dream, and 
rose up half-unconsoiously, passing nis hand across his brow, ^ 
as though to exorcise some mAgnclic spell that had crept over 
his brain. His face flushed, his pulses were throbbing ' 
quickly. His companions, Max (Iraub and Axel Regor, ; 
looked at him inquisitively. The audience was beginning to/ 
file out of the hall in orderly groups. * V 

“ What next ? ” said Graub; “ Shall we go ? ” ' v 


“I suppose so,” said Leroy, with a quick sigh, and forcing"^,; 
a smile; “ But —1 should have liked to speak with her——-1 
At that moment his shoulder was touched by a man he^; 
recognised as Johan Zegota. He gave the sign of the^ 
Revolutionary Committee bond, to which Leroy and hfai! 1 ’ 
comrades responded. 

“Will you all three come ovc? the way?” whispered Zegota,.? 
cautiously; “We are entertaining Lotys to sup{>er at the inti } 
opposite,—the^ landlord is one of us. I’hord saw you sitting.-^ 
heit, anti sent me to ask you to join us.” . j 

With pleasure,” assented Leroy; “ We will come at once! 
Zegota nodded and disappeared. , 

“ So you will see the end of this escapade! ” said 
Graub, a trifle crossly. “ U would have been much bett^:^^ 
go home! ” 

“You have enjoyed escapades in yotir time, Irnve yOU)|Kj® 
my friend ? Some even quite recently ? ” returned I^eroy gajlg^ 
“ One or two more will not hurt you 1 ” i 

^They edged their way out amdhg the quietly moving 
and happening to push past General BernhoH!', that 
.gave„an almost imperceptible salute, which Leroy 
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,^ceptibly returtiea. It was clear that thd Chief ot Police was 
^^quainted with Pasquin Leroy, the * spyf on whose track he 
^3^, been sent by Carl Perousse, and moreover, th^ he was 
pividratly in no hurry to arrest him. At any rate he allowed 
’>him to pass with his friends finmolested, out of the Pe^^le's 
IfAssembly Rooms, and though he followed him across ^the 
l^oad, ‘shadowing him,’ as it were, into a large tavern, whose 
flighted windows betokened some entertainment wjthin, he did 
^not enter the hostelry hi.;iself, but contented his immediate 
f^fiutnour by w'alking past it to a considerable distance off, and 
'^hen sloAvly back again. By and by Max Graub came out 
■Sand beckoned to him, and after a li^^tlc earnest conversation 
5 ,Bemhoff walked off altogether, the, ring of his martial heels 
'Jechoing for some time along the pavement, even after he had 
^disappeared. And Irom within the lighted tavern came the 
^^und of a deep, harmonious, swinging chorus— 


**Way, make way!—for our banner is unfurled, 

Let each man stand by his neighbour! 

The thunder of our footsteps shall roll through the world, 
In the March of the Men of Labour I ” 


i-r “ Yes! ” said Max Graub, pausing to listen ere re-entermg 
Phe tavern — “If—and it is ^ great ‘if’ — if every man will 
litand by his neighbour, the^ thunder will be very loud,—and 
Ijlby all the deities that ever lived in the Heavqn blue, it is a 
^blinder that is likely to last some time I The possfoility of 
^b^ding by one’s neighbour is the oiily doubtful pointy! ” 

*1 •‘k» 3 
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I NSIDK the tavern, from which the singing proceededi 
there‘was a strange^ scene, -somewhat disorderly yet 
picturesque. Lotys, seated, at ihc liead of a long supper-, 
table, had been crowned by her admirers with a wreath of 
laurels,—and as she sat more or less sifcnl, with a rather 
weary expression on her face, she looked like the impersona-), 
tion of a Daphne, exhausted by the speed of her flight froni^ 
pursuing Apollo. Beside her, nestling close against her 
5paressingly, was a little girl with great black Spanish eyes,--< 
eyes full of an appealing, half-frightened w'istfulness, like those? 
of a hunted animal. Lotys kept one arm round the child, 
and every now and again sjioke to her some little caressing 
word. All the rest of the guestS at the sux^per-board were^ 
men, — and all of them meinb(;rs of the Revolutionary 
Committee. ^V];len Pasquin Ler^y and his friends entered, 
there* wa? a general clai)ping of hands, and the pale 
countenance of Lotys flushed a delicate rose-red, as she- 
extended her hand to each. 

“You begin your career with us very w^elll” she said^ 
gently, her eyes resting mitsingly on Leroy; “I ha(||«o)l£^ 
expected to see you to-night!” ;i 

“Madame, I had never heard you sfJeak,” he answer^^^ 
• and as he addressed her, he pressed her hand with unconscious 
fervour, while his eloquent eyes dilated and darkened, as^ mqv^ 
jby some complex emotion, she qiTickly withdrew her sleodeiC^ 
^.fingerf from l|^s clasp. “ And I felt I should never kpow ^pu 
’ yon are, tiU I you face the people, 
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. He paused « She looked at him wonderingly, and her heart 
^^began to beat with a strange quick thrill It is hot always 
|easy to see the outlines of a soul’s development^ or the in- 
^dioate formation of a great love,—^and though everything in a 
Certain sense moved her and appealed to her jthatiwas gutside 
' herself, it was difficult to her to believe or td admit'that she, 
;in her own person, might be the ^ause of an .entirely new set 
• of thoughts and emotions in the mind of one man. Seeing he 
|;^was silent, she repeated uoftly and with a half-smile. 
ff “‘Now’?” 

p “ Now,” continued Leroy quickly, and in a half-whisper; “ I 
^ do know you partly,—but I must know you more f You will 
give me the chance to do that ? ” * 

His look said more than his words, and her face grew paler 
than before. She turned from him to the child at her side— 

:/ “ Pequita, are you very tired ? ” 

f' “No!’’was the reply, gi/en brightly, and with an upward 
glance of the dark eyes, 

“ That is right! Pasquin Leroy my friend! this is 
pPequita,—the child we told, you of the other night, the only 
daughter of Sholto. She will dance for us presently, will you 
Jnot, my little one?” 

“Yes, indeed!” and the young face lighted up swiftly at 
the suggestion while Leroy, taking the seat indicated to him 
^:at the supper-table, experienced a tumult pf extraordinary 
'/sensations,—the chief one of which was, that he f?It' himself 
;;to have been ‘snubbed,’ very Quietly but effectually, by a 
|woman who had succeeded, though he knew not how, in 
|suddenly awakening in him a violent fever of excitement, to 
|whi!||i he was at present unable to give a name. Rallying 
fhimself, however, he glanced up and down the board smilingly, 
^lifting his glass to sllute Sergius Thord, who responded from 
i'his place at the bottom of the table,—and very soon he 
ln^^ined his usual placidity, for he had enormous strength of 
1^11, and kept an almost despotic tyranny over his feelings- 
|His companions, Max Graub and Axel Regor, were separated 
him, and from each other, at different sides of the table. 

s'ft, t. 9 . 
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and Paul Zouthe the poet^ almost immediately ojpposite to. 
him. He was glad to see that he was next but one to LotyS—; 
the man between them being a desperado-looking fellow with^ 
a fierce moustache, and exceedingly gentle eyes,^—who, as he^ 
afterwards discovered, was one of the greatest violinists in th^;^ 
world,—the favourite of^Kings and Courts,—and yet for all that,; 
a prominent member of th^ Revolutionary Committee. The: 
supper, which was of a simple, almost frugal character, w^as soon^ 
served, and the laiyilord, in setting thj first plate before Lotys,*'^ 
laid beside it a knot of deep crimsm roses, as an offering of; 
homage and obedience from himself. She thanked him with: 
a .smile and glance, and taking up the flowers, fastened them at;\ 
her breast. Conversation*now became animated and general 
and one of the men present, a delicate-looking young fellow^^l 
with a iiead resembling somewhat tlial of Keats, started 
discussion by saying suddenly— | 

“ Jost has sold out all his shkreg in that new mine that was^, 
started the other day. It looks as if he did not think, after all<^ 
his newspaper puffs, that the thing was going to work.” i 

“If Jost has sold, Pdrousse will,” said his neighbour;^ 
“The two are concerned together in the floating of the whole^ 
business.” ' S 

^Sr 

“ And yet another piece of n«ws! ” put in Paul Zouch^;;^ 
suddenly; “For if we talk of stocks and shares, we talk, ofj 
money! What think you, my fricn*ds! I, Paul Zouche, havd^ 
been»offe5pd paj^ment for my po^s! This very afternoon 
Imagine ! Will not the spheres fall? A poet to be paid for! 
his poemsis as though one should offer the Creator a pecuniaiy^ 
consideration for creating the flowers! ” 

His face was flushed, and Ijis eyes deliriously bright. ^ 
“Listen, my Sergius!” he said; “Wonders never cease in 
this world; but this is the most wonderful of all wonders| 
Out of the merest mischief and monkeyish malice, the oth^ 
day I sent my latest book of poems to the King 


“ Shame! ^ame ! ” interrupted <i dozen voices, 
the rules, Paul S You have broken the bond 1 ” 
Paul Zouche laughed loudly. 
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■ ^ How you yell, my baboons 1 ” he cried; '* How you screecm^ 
about the rules of your lair ! Wait till you hew! You surely 
<io not suppose I sent the book out of any humflity or loyalty, 
or desire for notice, do you ? I sent it out of pure hate and 
scorn, to show him as a fbol-Majesty, that there was somethingj 
he could not do—something that should last when he was for-^; 
gotteu!—a few burning lines that should, like vitriol, eat ini^ 
his Throne and outlast it 1 I sent it some days ago, and got 
an acknowledgment frrm the flunkey who writes Mriesty’s 
letters. But this aftern^n I received a much more impo* ant 
document,—a letter from Eugfene Silvano, secretary to Ott 
very honourable nrid trustworthy Premier ! He 'nforms me in 
set terms, that his Majesty the^ ^^ing has been pleased to 
appreciate my work as a poet, to the extent of offering me a 
hundred golden pieces a year for the term of my natfiral life I 
Ha-ha I A hundred golden pieces a year! And thus they 
would fasten this wild bird of Revolutionary song to a Royal 
cage, for a bit of sugar ! A hundred golden pieces a year ! It 
means food and lodging—warm blankets to sleep in— jut it 
means something else,—loss of independence! ” 

” Then you will not accept it ? ” said Pasquin Leroy, looking 
at, him with interest over the rim of the glass from which he 
was just sipping his wine. f 

, Accept it 1 I have already refused it! By swift return \Q 

' !« * f 1 

Shouts of “ Bravo! brav6! ” echoed around' him cn allisi^ * 
men sprang up and shook hands^with him and patted 
the back, and even over the dark face of Sergius Thord th,^^ 
'passed a bright illumining smile. 

> ** Zouche, with all thy faults, ^hou art a brave man!”^d 
the young man with the Keats-like head, who was in rewhy 
confidential clerk to one of the largest stockbrokers in the 
^metropolis; “A thousand times better to starve, than to 
^^pt Royal alms ! ” 

, “To your health, Zoudie!” said Lotys, lining forwardJ 
;lass in hand. “Your zefusal of the King’s offered bounty ij^^ 
Tragedy than any you have ever tried tp write!" 
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“ Hear her!” aied ^uche, dcultant; ‘^She knp^ws exactlj^^^t 

how to put it! > For look you, there ^re the elements of'i^ 
tragedy in a worn coat and scant food, wliile the though^?| 
that help nations to live or die are burning in one's brain't^ 
Then cemes a King with a handful of gold—and gold would:! 
be useful—it always is ! But—by Heaven! to pay a poet foti 
his poems is, as I said before, as if one were to meet th^^ 
Deity on His way through space, scattering planets and solar 
Systems at a touch, hnd then to say—^^Well done, God! We 
shall remunerate You for your creative power as long as You V 
shall last—so much per aeon!' ” • 

Leroy laughed. • 

“You wild soul!” he said; “Would you starve thei^ 
rather tlj^n accept a king's bounty?” ^ 

“ I would 1 ” answered Paul. “ Look you, my brave 
'asquin! Read back over all the centuries, and see the . 
ray in which these puppets we calf kings, have rewarded the ' 
'eatest thinkers of their times! Is it anywhere recorded - 
lat the antique virgin, Elizabeth of England, ever did anything ‘ 
»r Shakespeare? True—he might have been ‘graciously ' 
jrmitted’ to act one of his sublime tragedies before her—by 
leaven!—she was only fit to be his scrubbing woman, by., 
itellectual comparison! Kings and Queens have always - 
jmbled in their shoes, and on their thrones, before the might; 
the gen !—and it is natural therefi^e that they should ignore; 
as mucR as conveniently possible. A general, whose <; 
ilitary tactics succeed in killing a hundred thousand innocent' 
receives a peerage and a hundred thousand a year,—’ 
speculator who snatches territory and turns it into stock-J 
^bbing material, is called aft ‘Empire Builder'; but thel| 
tn whose Thought destroys or moulds ^ new World, and| 
[aises up a new Civilisation, is considered beneath a crowne4| 
lajesty's consideration! ‘ Beneath,' by Heaven !—I, Parfl^ 

[buche, may yft mount behind M^esty's chair, and with/^i 
jle rhyme send his crown spinning into space! MeanvdnileiX 
[have flung back his hundred golden pieces, with as muc^i 
:e,.in thfl edge of my pen as there would be in my 
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were his^Majest)? sitting "there, and, I flung them across 
£ the table now J ” 

Again Leroy laughed. His eyes Sashed, but there was a 
certain regret and wistfulness in them. 

“You approve, of course?” he said, turning ,to* Sergius 
Thord. 

Sergius looked for a moment at Zouche with an infinitely 
grave and kindly com^ssion. 

“ I think Paul ha^*icted bravely; ” he then said slowly; 

“ He has been true to the principles of our Order. And under 
'the circumstances, it must have been difficult for him to refuse 

- what would have been a certain ccmpetence,-” 

t “ Not difficult, Sergius ! ” exclaimed Zouche, “ But purely 
triumphant! ” . « 

Thord smiled,—then went on—“ You see, my friend,” an 
he addressed himself now to Leroy; “Kings have scorne 
the power of the pen too long ! Those who possess that powe 
are now taking vengeance for neglect Thousands of pen 
all over the world to-day are digging the grave of Royalty 
and building up the throne of Democracy. Who is to! 
blame? Royalty itself is to blame, for deliberately passin 
over the claims of art and intellect, and giving preference t 
the claims of money. The moneyed man is ever the frien 
of Majesty,—but the brilliant man of letters is left out in th 
cold. Yet it is the mar of letters who chronicles the ag^, 
and who will do so, we may be sure, according to his ow(n 
experience. As the King treats the essayist, th&romancist 
" the historian, so will these recording scribes treat the King! ” 

“It is possible, though,” suggested Leroy, “that t 
King meant well in his offer td our friend Zouche ? ” 

“ Quite possibly! ” agreed Thord; “ Only his offer of o 
hundred gold pieces a year to a man of intellect, is out of 
proportion to the salary he pays his cook ! ” 

A slight flush reddejied Leroy's bronzed cheek,- Thoird 
' observed him attentively, and saw that his soul was absorbed 
by some deep-seated intellectual irritation. He began to fffeel 

him I his eyes ^tion^>e. sed'Tet 
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which he appeared to hold in his mind, but the quiet com¬ 
posure of the man’s handsome face baffled enquiry. ' Mean¬ 
while around the table the conversation grew louder and less 
restrained. ‘ The young stockbroker’s clerk was holding forth 
eloquently concerning the many occasions on which he had 
seen Carl P^rousse at his employer’s office, carefully going ^ 
into the closest questions of financial losses or gains likely to 
result from certain political moves,—and he remembered one 
day in particular, when, after purchasi^ a hundred thousand 
shares in a certain company, P^rousse had turned suddenly 
round on his broker with the cool remark—“ If ever you breathe 
a whisper about this transaction, I will shoot you dead 1 ” 
Whereat the broker had replied that it was not his 
custom V) give away his clients* business, .and that threats 
^ were unworthy of a statesman. Then Pdrousse had become 
as friendly as he had been before menacing; and the two 
had gone out of the office and lunched together. And the 
[confidential clerk thus chattering his news, declared that his 
[employer was now evidently uneasy; and that from that 
uneasiness he augured a sudden fluctuation or fall in what^ 
. fhad lately seemed the most valuable stock in the market 
; “And you? Your news, Valdor/’cried one or two eagbr 
Voices, while several heads leaned forward in the direction, 
of the fiercely - moustached man Kho sat next to Lotys*' 
“Whe^ have you been with your» fiddle? Do you arrive 
among us to-night infected ,bv the pay, or the purple of 
Royalty ? ” ** 

Louis Valdor, by birth a Norseman, and by sympathies 
a cosmopolitan, looked up with a satiric smile in his dark; 
eyes. - 

' “There is no purple left to infect a man lyith, in the modern^ 
slum of Royalty!” he said; “Tobacco-smoke, not incense,^ 
, perfumes the palaces of the great nowadays—and card-playing'^ 
. is more appreciated than music 1 yet I and my fiddle ^ve" 
‘made many long journeys lately,—and we have sent, our 
"" messages of Heaven thrilling through the callous horrors of 
HeRl V ATfew nights since, I played at the Rician Couit:^ 
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iinipress^cold 'as:' 'a ston^with her 
rdtt ditoohds flashij?g on her unhappy breast,—^before the 
^Emperor, whose furtive eyes gazed unseeingly before him, as 
^though black Fate hovered in the air—before women, whose 
lives are steeped in the lowest intrigue—before men,* whose 
faces ate as bearded masks, covering the wolfs snarl, yes! 

■ —I played before these,—played with all the chords of my 
I,'Heart vibrating to the vK)Iln, till at last n humaii sigii Quivercd 
;:.from the lips of the statt^sque Empress,—till a frown crossed 
Vthe brooding brow of her spouse—till the intriguing women 
shook off the spell with a laugh, and the men did the same 
with an oath—and I was satisfied^ I received neither ‘pay/ 
nor jewel of recognition,—I ha<f played ‘for the honour^ of 
appearing before Iheir Majesties!—but my bow was a wand 
to wake the little poisoned asp of despair that stings its way 
into the heart under every Royal mantle of ermine, and that 
sufficed me! ” 

“Sometimes/' said Leroy, turning towards him; “I pity 
: kings! ” 

“F faith, so do I!” returned Valdor. “But only some¬ 
times ! And if you load seen as much of them as I have, th 
* sometimes ^ would be rar^! ” 

“ Yet you play before them ? ” put in Max Graub. 

“Because I must do* so to satisfy the impresarios wh# 
advertise me to the public,” said Valdor. “Alas i—^wjiy wiF 
' the public be so foolish as to,wish their favourite artist W 
^ play before kings and queens ? Seldom, if eve.', do the^ 
Royal people understand music,—still less do they understand 
the musician! Believe me, I have been treated as the veriest 
scullion by these jacks-in-office; and that I still permit myself 
to play before them is a duty I owe to this Brotherhood,— 

; because it deepens and sustains my bond with you all. There 
is no king on the face of the earth who has dignity and noble- 
" ness of character enough Jo command my respect,—much less 
my reverence! I take nothing from kings, remember!—they 
-; ^e not offer me money—they dare not insult me with a 
^^vciled pin, such as they would give to a stadpri-&art^ who 
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sees a Royi4 train tiff. Only the other diy, 1 wasf 
summoned to play before a c^ain Majesty, a’ lord-»Tk*t«aiting I 
addressed me when I arrived with the insolent words—‘YoM"* 
are late, ‘Monsieur Valdor! — You have kept the King" 
waiting!’ I replied—‘Is that so? I regret it! But having ; 
kept his Majesty waiting, I will no longer detain him;/ 
au revoir! ” And I returnSd straightway to the carriage in 
which I had come. Majesty did without his music that even-i| 
ing, owing to the insolence of his ftilnkey-man 1 Whether I ,; 
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ever play before him again or not, is absolutely immateriar: 
to*ine! ” 

“Tell me,” said Pasquin Leroy, pushing the flask of wincv' 
over to him as he spoke; •“What is it that makes kings 
unlove<i? I hate them myself 1—b"t let us analyse the reasons 
why.” 

“Discuss—discuss!” cried Paul Zouche; “Why are kings 
hated ? Let Thord answer first 

“ Yes—yes ! Let Thord answer first! ” was echoed a dozen : 
times. 

Thord, thus appealed to, looked up. His melancholy deep 
eyes were sombre, yet full of fire,—lonely eyes they were,.? 
yearning for love. 

“Why are kings hated?” he repeated; “Because to-day 
they are the effete representatives pf an effete system. I can > 
quite^lma^ine that if, as in olden ^imes, kings had maintained!^ 
a positiozi of personal bravery, and personal influence on their i 
subj^ts, tiiey would have been as much beloved as they are now 
despised. But what we have to see and to recognise is this,$| 
in one land we hear of a sovereign who speculates hand-aruJ-T 
glove with low-born Jew contractors and tradesmen,—another| 
monarch makes no secret of his desire to profit financially^ 
out of a gambling hell started in his dominions,—anothet^^ 
makes his domestic affairs the sul^ect of newspaper comment,^ 
—another is jilways apostrophising the Almighty in public 
another is insane or stupid,—and so on through the whole 
gamut. Is it not natural that an intelligent People should, 
resent the fact that their visibly governing head is a gambler^ 
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|»:i^:yoluptuary? ^M^elf, I &ink the ^wmg unpopulanty 
kings is the result of their incapability for kingship." 

« Now let me speak 1" cried Paul Zouche excitedly; “ There 
^is another root to the matter,—a root like that of a certain 
tropical orchid, which according to superstition, is %haped 
like a man, and utters a shriek when it is pulled out of the 
earth! Pull out this screaming*mystery,—hatred oi kings! 
In the first place it is because they are hateful in themselves, 
[v ',—because they have bed^ brought up and e^ducated to take an 
k inuneasurabJe and aJI-absorbing interest in their own identity, 
i.iather than in the lives, hopes and aims of their subjects. In 
^,the second—as soon as they occupy thrones, they become 
[overbearing to their best friends. 'It is a well-known fact that 
the more loyal and faithful you are to a king, the more 
• completely is he neglectful of you! * Put not your trust in 
pj princes,* sang old David. He knew how untrustworthy they 
';were, being a king himsfelf, and a pious one to boot! 
ivThirdly and lastly,—they only give their own personal 
iattention to their concubines, and leave all their honest and 
I,respectable subjects to be dealt with by servants and secret- 
^'aries. Our King, for example, never smiles so graciously as 
;pn Madame Vantine, the wife of Vantine the wine-grower;— 
and he buys Vantine’s wines as well as his wife, which brings 
/in a double profit to the firm 1 ” 
f, Leroy looked up. n 

“ Are you sure of that ? ” 

Zouche met his eyes with a stare and a laugh. 

" Sure ? Of course I am sure! By my faith, your re- 
"semblance to his Majesty is somewhat striking to-night, my 
■ bold Leroy ! The same straight brows—the same inscrutable, 
("woman-conquering smile! I studied his portrait after the 
|offer of the hundred golden pieces—and I. swear you might 
|be his twin brother! 

“ I told you so! ” replied Leroy imperturbably;—“ It is a 
teful resemblance! I wish I could rid myself of it. Still 
:er all, there is something unique in being countenanced 
Ite a, King, and minded as # Socialist! ’* 
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** True!" put in Thord gently;—** I am satisfiedi'jPasquin 
Leroy, that you are an honest comrade! ” 

Leroy met his eyes with a grave smile, and touched his 
glass by way of acknowledgment. 

do not ask me,” he said then, “whether I have 
been able to serve your Cause in any way since last we 
met?” • 

“This is not our regular meeting,” said Johan Zegota; 
ask no questions till the general lAonthly assembly.” 

“I*%ee !” And Leroy looked whini.^t'ally meditative—“Still, 
as we are all friends and brothers here, there is no harm in 
conveying to you the fact, that I have so far moved in the 
appointed way, that Carl Pciousse h;is ordered the discovery 
and arrest of one Pasejuin Leroy, supposed to be a spy on the 
military defences of the city ! ” 

Lotys gave a little cry, 

“ Not possible! So soon ! ” • 

“Quite possible, Madame,” said Leroy xnc'lining his head 
towards her deferentially, “ I have lost no time in doing my 
duty!” And his eyes flashed upon lier with a passionate, 
half-eager questioning. “I must carry out my Chiefs com* 
mands! ” 

“ But you are in danger, then ? said Sergius 'Fhord, bend¬ 
ing an anxious look of enquiry uponjiiin. 

“Not more so than you, or apy of my comrades are,” 
repheef Lrioy; “I have commenced my campaign—and I 
have i?o dpubt you will hear souic results of it ere long! ” 

He spoke so quietly and firmly, yet with such an air of 
assurance and authority, that something of an electric thrill 
passed through the entire coftipany, and all eyes were fixed 
on him in miiigled admiration and wonderment. 

“ Of the ‘ Corruption of the Slate,* concerning which OUT 
fair teacher has spoken to-night,” he continueeb with another 
quick glance aj Lotys—“ there can be no manner of doubt. 
But we should, I think, say the ‘ Corruption of the Ministry * 
rather than of the State. It is not because a few stock-jobbers 
nde the Press and the Cabinet, that the State is necessarily 
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^.corrupt Remove the corruptors,—sweep the dirt from the 
* house—and the State will be clean.” 

“ It will require a very long broom! ” said Paul Zouche. 
*‘Take David Jost, for example,—he is the fat Jew-spider of 
several newspaper webs,—^and to sweep him out is not ^o easy. 
His printed sheets are read by the million; and the million 
are deluded into believing him a reliable authority !” 

“ Nothing so easy as to prove him unreliable,” said Leroy 


composedly; “ And th4^-” ' 

“Then the million will continue to read his journals out 
of sheer curiosity, to sec how long a liar can go on lying 1” 
said Zouche;—“Besides a Jew gan turn his coat a dozen 
times a day; he has inherited Joseph’s ‘coat of many colours’ 
to suit many opihions. At present Jost supports P^rousse, 
and calls him the greatest statesman living; but if P^rousse 
were once proved a fraud, Jost would pen a sublimely- 
conscientious leading artido, beginning in this strain;—‘We 
are now at liberty to confess that wc always had our doubts of 
M. PiSroussc! ” 

A murmur of angry laughter went round the board. 

“There was an article this evening in one of Jost’s off-shoot 
journals,” went on Zouche, “ which must have been paid for 
at a considerable cost. It chanted the praises of one Monsignor 
Del Fortis,—who, it appears, preached a sermon on ‘National 
Education’ the other day, and told all thp sleepy, yawning 
people how necessary it was to have Roman Catholic Schools 
in every town and village, in order that souls migjit h6 saved. 
The article ended by saying—‘We hear on good authority 
thajt his Majesty the King has been pleased to grant a con¬ 
siderable portion of certain Cuawn lands to the Jesuit Order, 

for the necessary building of a monastery and schools’-” 

“That is a lie!” broke in }^lsquin I^roy, with sudden 
vehemence. “ The King is in many respects a scoundrel, but 
he does not go back on his word! ” ^ 

* Axel Regoi looked fixedly across at him, with a warning 
flash in the light of his cold languid eyes. 

“ But how do you know that the King has given his word ? ” 
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**It Was in the paper,” said Leroy, more guardedly; “I was 
reading about it, as you know, on the very night I encountered 
Thord.” 

“ Ah ! TJul you must recollect, my friend, that a statement 
in the papers is never true jiowadays! ” said Max Craub, with 
a laugh; “ \^'’henever I read anything in the newspaper, unless 
it is an o^cial telegram, I khow it is a lie: and even official 
telegrams ha^c been known to emanate from unofficial 
sources! ” • , 

By this lime sujjper was nearly ^over, and the landlord, 
clearing the remains of the heavier fare, set fruit and wine on 
the board. Sergius l'hor<J filk'd his glass, and made a sign 
to his companions to do thc*»ame. Then he stood up. 

“To Lotys!” he said, his fin*‘ eyes darkening with the 
passion of his thought, “'lo Lotys, who inspires our best 
work, and btlps us to retain our noblest ideals! ” 

All present sprang to their feet. • 

“To Lotys!” 

Pasquin Leroy fixed a straight glance on tlie subject of the 
toast, sitting quietly at the head of the table. 

“To Lotys!” he repeated; “And may she always be as 
merciful as she is strong! ” 

She lifted her dark blue slumbeious eyes, and met his keen 
scrutini*-ing look, A very .slight .tremulous smile flickered 
across her lips.. She inclined be^' head gently, and in the 
same mute fashion thanked them all. 

“ PTay tg us, Valdor! ” shc*then .uid ; “ And so make answer 
for me to our friends’ good wishes! ” 

Valdor dived under the table, and brought up his violin . 
case, which he unlocked with Jealous tenderness, lifting his * 
inslnimuit as carefully as though it were a sleeping child whom 
he feared to wake. Drawing the bow across the strings, he 
invoked a sweet plaintive sound, like the first sigh of the wind 
among the Ir^ics; then, without further preliminary wandered 
off into a strange labyrinth of melody, wherein it seemed that. 
the voices of women and aiigels claiudired one against the' 
other,—the appeals of earth with the refusals of Heaven,—the 
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•: loneliness of life with the fulness of immortality,—so, rising, 
^falling, sobbing, praying, alternately, the music expostulated 
liinth humanity in its throbbing chords, .till it seemed as if some 
fDivine interposition could alone end the heart* searching; 
'argument. Every man sat motionless and mute, listening; 
Paul Zouche, with his head thrown back and eyes closed as 
in a dream,—Johan Zegota’s hafd, plain and careworn face 
growing softer and quieter in its expression,—whiH Sergius 
; Thord, leaning on one elbow, covered his brow with one hand 
■ ■ to shade the lines of sorrow there. 

When Valdor ceased playing, there was a burst of applause. 

You play before kings,—kings, should be proud to hear 
^ you! ” said Leroy, 

”Ah! So they should,” responded Valdor promptly; 
;’“Only it happens*that they are not! They treat me merely 
■as a laquais de place ^—just as they would treat Zouche, had 
he accepted his Sovereign’s* offer. But this I will admit,— 
^.that mediocre musicians always get on very well with Royal 
. persons ! I have heard a very great Majesty indeed praise a 
, common little American woman’s abominable singing, as though 
, she were a prima-donna, and saw him give a jewelled cigar-case 
to an amateur pianist, whose fingers rattled on the keyboard 
like bones on a tom-tomr But then the common little 
. American woman invited, his Majesty’s ‘cheres amies’ to 
her house; and the amateuj pianist was content to lose money 
1 to him at cards 1 Wheels within wheels, my friend 1 In a 
' Jesser degree the stock-jobber who sets a little pxtra“ cash 
rolling on the Exchange is called an * Empire Builder.’ It 
is a curious world! But kings were never known to be 
.‘proud’ of any really ‘great’ men in either art or literature; 

^ on the contrary, they were always afraid of them, and always 
; will be! Among ‘musicians, the only one who ever got 
decently honoured by a monarch was Richard Wagner,—and 


^.the world swears that Ais R^al patron was mad !J’ 

^ Paul Zouche opened his eyes, filled his glass afresh, and'-^ 
V tossed down the liquor it contained at a gulp. 

“ 3efore we have any more music,” he said, “ and before'™e 
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liule Pequila gives us the dance which she has promised,—not 
to us, but to Lotys—we ought to have prayeis 1 ” , 

A loud laugh answered this stitinge proposition. ' 

“ T say ‘ wo ought to have prayers I ” repeated Zouche with' 
semi-solemn earnestness, — “You talk of news, — news in 
telegram,—news in brief,—official scralchings for the day and 
hour,—and do you Like do thought for the fact that his 
Holiness tin Pope is ill—perliaps dying?” 

He stareci wildl;f round upon them all; and a tolerant smile 
passed over the face of the C(Mnpany*^ 

“Well, if that be <^ 0 , Paul,” said a man next to him, “it 
is not to be woiidered 'I'he Pope has arrived at a great 
age!" 

“No age at all!-no age at .tl*'” declared Zouche. “A 
saint of God should live longer than a j)auper! What of the 
good old lady admitted to hospital the olhei day whose birth 
certificate pro/ed ln'i beyond doftht to be one hundred and 
twenty-one years old? The dear creature had not married;— 
nor has his IlolincriS the ]V)pe,—the real cause of death is 
in neither of Puun I Why should he not live as long as his 
aged sister, [los'^essing, as he docs the keys of Hc^aven? He 
need not unlock the litde golden door, even for himself, unless 
he likes. That is true orthodoxy! Pasquin Leroy, you bold 
imitation of a king, more wine ! ” , 

Lc-o^illc'd the glass he held out to him. The glances of 
the coirqany told him Zouch<‘ was ‘on,’ and that it was no 
good*tryyig to stem the flow of his ideas, or check the in¬ 
consequential naluu' of his speech. Lotys had moved her 
chair a little back from the table, and with both arms 
encircling the child, Pequit*, was talking to her in low and 
tender ton(c>. 

“Brethren, let^us pray!” cried Zouche; “J’oi all we know, 
while wc sit here carousing and drinking to thc‘ health of out 
incomparably Lotys, the soul of St. Peter’s ^uc'cessor may be 
careering through Sphere-Forests,*and over JManet-Oceans, up 
to its own specially built and particularly furnished Heaven 1 
There ii only one Heaven, as we all know,—and the space is 


I 
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limited, :is it only holds the followers of St. Pctir, th*‘ j>t)ed 
disciple who denied Christ I 

‘'That is an exploded ciccd, Zouchc,^' s.iid Thord quietly; 
“No man of any sense or reason believes such childish 
nonsense nowadays! The most casual student of astjronomy 
knows better.” 

“ Astronomy ! Fie, for shame P*’ And Zouche gave a mock- 
solemn shake of the head; “A wicked science! A great 
heresy! What are God’s Facts to the ^Church Fallacies? 
Science proves that thei-e are millions and millions of solar 
systems,—milhons and millions of worlds, no doubt inhabited; 
—yet the Church teaches that there is only one Heaven, 
specially reserved for good Roman Catholics; and that St. 
Peter and his successors keep the kt 7 s of it God,—the 
Deity—the Creator,— the Supreme Hcing, has evidently nothing 
at all to do with it. In fact, He is probably outside it! And 
of a surety Christ, with IIis ideas of honesty and equality, 
could never po^.slbly get into it! ” 

“ There you arc right! ” said Valdor ; “ Your words remind 
me of a conversation I overheaid once between a great writer 
of books and a certain Prince of the blood Royal. * Life is a 
difficult problem !' said the Prince, smoking a fat cigar. ‘To 
the student, it is, Sir,’ replit-d the author; " l»ut to the sensualist, 
it is no more than the mud-stye of the swine,—he noses the 
refuse and is happy 1 He has no need of the. Higher life, and 
plainly the Higher life has no need of him. Of course,’ he 
added with covert satire, ‘ your Highness believes ip a Higher 
life?’ ‘Of course, of course 1 ’ responded the Royal creature, 
unconscious of any veiled sarcasm; ‘ Wc must be Christians 
before anything!’ And that s&?nic evening this hypocritical 
Highness ‘rooked’ a foolish young fellow of over one thousand 
English pounds! ” 

“ Perfectly natural 1 ” said Zouche. “ The fashionable 
estimate of Christianity is to go to church o’^ Sundays, and 
say ‘I believe in God,’ an<f to cheat at cards on all the other 
days of the week, as active testimony to a stronger faith in the 
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“ md with it all, Zoucht*,'* said Lotys suddenly; “ There is 
mo'c good in humanity th.iri is apparent.” 

“And more bad, beloved (.otys,” returned Paul. ‘‘Tout le 
deux se dissent! Hut let us think of the Holy Father!— 
who, after long years of patient and sublime credulity, is now,-! ^ 
for all we know, bracing himself to tnl e the inevitable plunge 1 
into the dark wateis of Eleniit}! Pwor frail old man! Vfho 
would not pity him ! His earthly home ha*? bam so small and 
cosy and restricted,»-he has been la\en such lender care of— 
the faithful have fallen at his feet in such adoring thousands,— i 
and now—away from all this w'armth and light and incense, 
and colour of pirtuns and stained glass windows, and white 
statuaiy and puiple velvet?, and golden fiinged palanquins,— 
now--out into the cold he must (uit into the darkness 
and mystery and silence!—whcie all the luiftiei generations of 
the world, immense and cndl<‘ss, and all the old religions, are 
huddled away in the mist of the mfuildercd j>ast '—out into the 
thick blackness, wheie ma^be tiie fiery heads of Bel and the 
Dragon shall lift tlumsehcs u]»ward and 1 c<t at him !—or he 
may meet the frightful menaie of sonit* monstrous Mexican 
deity, once worshipped with the riles of blood ' out—out into 
the unknown, unimaginable Ama/einent must the poor naked 
Soul go shuddering on the blast of death, to fare he truly 
knows not vdirl!—but possibly he has siu h a pitiful blind trust 
in good, that he may be re transformed into some pleasant 
living rt^fcciousrfess that shall be ^noic agreeable even than 
that of* Pope of Rome ^ ‘ Mourr eVst ricn,- inais souffrir!* 

That is th(?hard part of it ^ I^t us all pray for the Pope, my 
friends !—he is an old man ! ” 

“^Vhcii you are sik*nt, Zo^rche,” said Thord with a half* 
smile; “V'e may perhar^s meditaU' uf>on him in our thoughts, 
—but not while you talk thus volubly ’ Vou tiik(‘ up time— 
and Pequita is getting tired.” 

“Yes,” said Lotys; “ Pequita and I will go home, and there 
will be no danttng to-night.” • 

“No, Lotys! You will not be so cruel*” said Zouche, 
pushing his grey hair back from his brows, while his wild eyes 
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glittered under the tangle, like the eyes of a beast iii its lair ; 

,‘‘Think for a moment! I do not come here and !)ore you 
with my poems, though I might very well do so! Some of 
(them are wofth hearing, I assure you;—even the King—curse 
him!—^has condescended to think so, or else why should he 
' offer me pay for them? Kings are not so ready to part with 
money, even when it is Government money! In England once 
a Premier named Gladstone, gave two hundred and fifty pounds 
a year pension to the French Prince, Lucian Buonaparte, ‘ for 
his researches into Celti~ literature ’! Bah! There were many 
worthier native-born men who had worked harder on the sane 
subject, to choose from,—without giving good English money 
to a Frenchman ! There is a case of your Order and Justice, 

* I I 

Lotys! You spoke to-night of these two impossible things. 
Why will you touch on such subjects ? You know there is no 
Order and no Justice anywhere! The Universe is a chance 
whirl of gas and atoms; though where the two mischiefs come 
from nobody knows! And why the devil we should be made 
the prey of gas and atoms is a mystery which no Church can 
solve! ” 

As he said this, there was a slight movement of every head 
towards Lotys, and enquiring eyes looked suggestively at her. 
She saw the look, and responded to it 

*‘You are wrong, Zouche !—I have always told you you are 
wrong,” she said emphafically, “ It is in your own disordered 
thoughts that you see no justice and no order,Order 
there is, and Justice there is,—and Compensation for,, all that 
seems to go wrong. There is an Intelligence at the core of 
Creation ! It is not for us to measure that Intelligence, or to 
set any limits to it. Our duty is to recognise it, and to set 
ourselves as much as possible in harmony with it. Do you 
never, in sane moments, study the progress of humanity? Do 
you not see that while the brute creation remains stationary, 
(some specimens of it even becoming extinct), man goes step 
by step to higher results? This is, or shoilld be, sufficient 
proof that death is not the end for us. This world is only one 
link in our chain of intended experience. I think it depends 
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on < urselves as to \\hat we make of it. Tliought is a great 
po\\er by which we mould ourselves and others; and we 
have no right to subvert that power to base uses, or to 
poison it by distrust of good, or disbelief in the Supreme 
Gmdan^. You would be a thousand times better as a man, 
Zouche, and far greater as u poet, if you could believe in 
God! • 

She spoke with eloquence and affectionate earnestness, and 
among all the men fccie was a moment’s silence, 

‘•Well, believe in Himsaid^/oiiche at last, “and I 
will catch hold of your angiFs lobe as you pass into His, 
rrcsence and say to Him;-‘Here comes ^)oor Zouche, who 
wrote of beautiful things amopg ugly surroundings, and who, in 
order to be true to his friends, chosj pov(*rty ratluT than the 
gold of a*king ’ ’ ” * 

Lotys smiled, vi.‘ry sweetly and indulgently. 

“Such a plea w’ould stand you m good stead, Zouche! To 
be always true to one’s friends, and to persistently believe in 
beauty, is a very long step towauls JUa\(Mi!” 

“1 did not say I beitmd in btauly,” said Zouche suddenly 
and obstinately;—“1 dream it—1 think it —but I do not see 
it! To me the world is one IToinir— nothing but a Grave into 
which we all must fall! The fairest face has a hideous skull 
behind V, —the dazzling blue of Uie sc'a ccjvers devouring 
monstC isjn its depths—tlie gicen fidds, the lovely woodlands, 
are fulA^'vile worms and noxioiis*bectles,--and space itself 
swarms^ with thick-strew'n woilds,- liaming coiiiels, — blazing 
ncbulcc,—among which our earth is but a gnat’s wing in a huge 
flame ! Jiorrible > - horrible I ” And he spoke with a kind of 
vehement fury. “Let us not#think of it! Why should we 
insist on 'iruth? 1-A‘t have li<s* -d^-ar, sNM*et lies and 
fond delusions! Let us believe that nun*ate alt honest, and 
women all loving !-^that there are vn gins and Stiinls and angels, 
as well as^bishops and cuiaUs, looking after us in this wild 
world of terror,—oh, yes 1—let us bduve t—better the Pope*s 
little private snuggery of a Heaven, than ihc crushing truth 
which says ‘Our God is a consuming fircM Knowledge 
20 
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deepens sorrow,—truth kills!—we must—we must have a little 
love, and a few lies to lean upon 1 ” 

His voice faltered,—and a sudden ashy paleness oveiSpread 
his features,—his head fell back helplessly, and* he seemed 
transfixed and insensible. Leroy and one or two of tfce others 
rose in alarm, thinking he had swooned, but Sergius Thord 
warned them back by a sign. The little Pequita, slipping from 
the arms of Lotys, went softly up to him. 

“ Paul! Dear Paul! ” she said in her siSft childish tones. 
Zouche stirred, and iA-retching out one hand, groped with it 
blindly in the air. Pequita took it, warming it between her own 
little palms. 

“Paul!” she said; “Do wake up! You have been asleep 
such a long time! ” 

, He opened his eyes. The grey pallor passed from his face ; 
he lifted his head and smiled. 

“ So I There you are,* Pequita! ” he said gently; “ Dear 
little one! So brave and cheerful in your hard life! ” 

He lifted her small brown hand, and kissed it. The feverish 
tension of his brain relaxed,—and two large tears welled up 
in his eyes, and rolled down his cheeks. “ Poor little girl 1 ” 
he murmured weakly ; " Poor little hard-working girl! ” 

All the men sat silent, watching the gradual softening of 
Zouche’s drunken delirium by the mere gentle caress of the 
child; and Pasquin Leroy was conscious of a curious^htening 
of the muscles of his throat, and a straining compassion at his 
heart, which was more like acute sympathy with the giiefs and 
sins of humanity than any emotion he had ever known. He saw 
that the thoughtful, pitiful eyes of Lotys were full of tears, and 
he longed, in quite a foolish, almost boyish fashion, to take her 
in his arms and by a whispered word of tenderness, persuade 
those tears away. * Yet he was a man of the world, and had 
seen and known enough. But had he known them humanly ? 
Or only from the usual standpoint of masculine egotism? 
As he thought this, a strain of sweet and solemn music stole 
through the room,—Louis Valdor had risen to his feet, and 


holding the violin tenderly against his heart, was .hoaxing out 
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of its wooddi cavity a plaintive request for sympathy and 
attention. Such delicious music thrilled upon the dead silence 
as mrht have fitted ShellejV exquisite lints 

“ fhtre the Aolnptuous nif,hl lies. 

Are aw'ike lhioui,h all ihe broad noon dij, 

When one with hli s Ai sidness fills, 

^nd thiou^h the wiiulh ^s n\ bouf^hs 
biek witn met! lov , dumps djing aw ly 
On It I itLs nnisK pinting Ixisoni, 

Anotlmi fiom llie swin^ini. bio som, 

Watehu ^ lo citth tit linH,UKl close 
Of the list su u» Ihtn libs on hi h 
Fnt wii s of th ^\< tk iu( lod 
Till soiK new sti in ol ftil ii,, bi 11 ^ 

* jlc &(»n^ uid ill lit woods lu nuti ; 

When there is he lul Ihiou h the dim ur 
Jhe lu h of wnif^s, lud 1 14, there 

like in in> i 1 d e uuoujuUd flutf, 

Sounds o-veirtow the listeners ])r i n 
so sweet thit io> is ilniost ] un 


‘ lluik (lod for musu ud Sci^ius I hold, as V udor 
hid aside his bow ' It exorn cs the evil spun from every 
rnoJern Sa' 1' ' 


“So u liies’ I simidtd \ ildo'-* 1 uL I have known 
eases wh^^the ewl spint his \h t •rou id b> niusu insUad 
ufsiii^ressed Art, il e virtui^ his two sidts 

/oura* was still holding PeiUiti hand Ht looked ill 
and (\limsttd, like a nun who hid jussed tluough a 


violent paoxymi of ftvu 

“ You are n good I h Id, lVt[ lit* lu wissi)'jngsotily , “ Iry 
U) U dw avs so ’—It IS ditfirul* I ui ir js is tj 1 1 a worn ui than 
to a mi 1 omen have moie of gootl in tlu in ih i nu n ’ 
“liow auout the dance?” su^p^ts d Ihord, ‘ Ihe hour 
IS late,—close ou midnight—and ]-.ot\s imist bt tiud ” 

“ Shall I danr e now ? eiuiuiu d l\ lU 1 1 ||^ 

Lotys suuled and nolded i oui or live of the company 
at once gof up, and helped to pusli aside the table 


I 
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“Will you play for me, Monsieur Vakloi ?” asked Ihc little 
girl, still standing by the side of Zouche. 

' “ Of course, my child! What shall it be ? Something to 

suggest a fairy hopping over mushrooms in the moonlight ?— 
or Shakespeare’s Ariel swinging on a cobweb from* a bunch 
of may ? ” 

Pequita considered, and for a moment did not reply, while 
2 k)uche, still holding her little brown hand, kissed it again. 

“You aie very fond of dancing?” asked Pasquin Leroy, 
looking at her daik face ai]d big black eyes with increasing 
interest- 

She smiled frankly at him. 

“ Yes ! I would like to dance before the King! ” 

“Fie, fie, Pequita!” cried Johan Zegota, while murmurs 
of laughter and playful cries of ‘Shame, Shame’ echoed 
through the room. 

“Why not?” said Pequita; “ It would do me good, and my 
father too I Such poor, sad people come to the theatre where 
I dance,—they love to see me, and I love to dance for them— 
but then—they too viould be pleased if I could dance at the 
Royal Opera, because they would know I could then earn 
enough money to make my father comfortable.” 

“What a very matter of-fact statement in favour of kings!” 
exclaimed Max Graub^—“Here is a child who does not care 
a button for a king as king; but she thinks he would be useful 
as a figure-head to dance to,—^for idiotic Fashion, grouping itself 
idiotically around the figure-head, would want to see her dance 
also—and then—oh simple conclusion !—she would be able 
to support her father! Truly, a king has often been put to 
worse uses ! ” 

“ I think,” said Pasquin Leroy, “ I could manage to get you 
a trial at the Royal Opera, Pequita! I know the manager.” 


She looked up with a sudden blaze of light in her eyes, 
sprang towards him, drppped on one knee,with an exquisite 
^ce, and kissed his hand. 

™“Oh!—you will be goodness itself!” she cried;—“And I 
will be grateful—indeed 1 will!—so grateful I ” ‘ 

if / ^ 


/ 
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was startled and amazed at her impulsive action, and 
taking her little hand, gently pressed it. 

“Poor child!” he said;—“You must not thank me till I 
succeed. It is very little to do—^but I will do all I can.” i 

“SoiTipone else will be grateful loo!” said Loiys in her' 
rich thrilling voice; and her eyes rested on him with that’ 
wonderful magnetic sweetnesst which drew his soul out of him 
as by a spell; while Zouche, only jiartially understanding the 
conversation said sli^ly :— 

“Pequita deserves all the good shet'an get; more than any 
of us. Wc do nothing but try to support ourselves; and we 
talk a vast amount about^ supporting others,—but Pequita 
works all the time and says^nolhing. And she is a genius— 
she doe') noc know it, but slie is. Give us th(‘ Dagger Dance, 
Pequita! Then our friend Leroy can judge of you at your 
best, and make good report of you." 

Pequita looked at Lotys and received a sign of assent She 
then nodded to Valdor, 

“You know wliat to play?” 

Valdor nodded in return, and took up his violin. The com¬ 
pany back their scats, and sat, or ^tood aside, from the 
centre of the room. Pequita disapp(‘arcd for a moment, and 
returned divested of the plain rusty black frock she liad worn, 
and merely dad in a short scarlet lytticoal, with a low while 
calico b odic e—her dark curls tumbling in disorder, and grasp¬ 
ing in liffTight hand a brightly pofkshed, unsheathed dagger. 
Valdor to play, and with*the first wild chords the childish 
figure swayed, circled, and leaped forward like a young Amazon, 
the dagger brandished aloft, and gleaming here and there as 
though it were a snaky twist oWightning. Very soon Pasquin 
Leroy found himself watching the evolutions of the girl dancer 
with fascinated interest. Nothing so light* so delicate or so 
graceful had he ever seen as this little slight form bending 
to and fro, now gliding with the grace of a swaii on water— 
now leaping swiftly as a fawn,—white the attitudes she threw 
herself into, sometimes threatening, sometimes defiant, dhd 
often commanding, wuh the glittering steel weapon held 
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firmly in her tiny hand, were each and all pictures of youthful 
pliancy and animation. As she swung and whirled,—some- 
times pirouetting so swiftly that her scarlet skirt looked like 
a mere red flower in the wind,—her bright eyes -flashed, her 
‘ dark hair tangled itself in still richer masses, and ^ej lips, 
crimson as the pomegranate, were half parted with her panting 
breath. • 

“Brava! Brava!” shouted the men, becoming more and 
' more excited as their eyes followed the •flash of the dagger 
f she held, now directed^towards them, now shaken aloft, and 
■ again waved threateningly from side to side, or pointed 
' at her own bosom, while her ly;tle feet twinkled over the 
floor in a ma/-e of intricate ai^d perfectly performed steps; 
—and “Brava!” cried Pasquin Leroy, as breathless, but still 
glowing and bri^rt with her exertions, she suddenly out of 
her own impulse, dropped on one knee before him with the 
' glittering dagger pointed straight at his heart! 

“Would that p-ease the King?” she asked, her pearly teeth 
gleaming into a mischievous smile between the red lips, 

“ If it did not, he would be a worse fool than even I take 
him for!” replied Leroy, as she s])rang up again, and con- 
. fronted him. “Here is a little souvenir from me, child!— 
and if ever you do dance before his Majesty, wear it for 
my sake I ” ^ 

He took from his pocket a ring, in which was set a fine 
\ brilliant of unusual size and lustre. 

She looked at it a moment as’hc held it out to her. * 

“Oh, no,” she faltered, “I cannot take it — I cannot 1 
Lotys dear, you know I cannot! ” 

Lotys, thus appealed to, left her seat and came forward. 
Taking the ring from Leroy's hand, she examined it a moment, 
then gently returned it. 

“This is too great a temptation for Pcquita, my friend,” 


she said quietly, but firmly. “ In duty bound, she would have 
. to sell it in order to help her poor father. She could not 
justly keep it. Let me be the arbiter in this matter. If you 


'^r'ean carry out your suggestion, and obtain for her^n engage¬ 
rs . ; . Ci.-\ . v'.'XV . ' 
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ment at the Royal Opera, then give it to her, but not till then ! 
Do you not think I am right ? ” ^ 

She spoke so sweetly and persuasively, that Leroy was 
profoundly touched. He would have liked to give the child 

I 

a roll of gold pieces, — but he was playing a strange part, 
and the time to act openly was not yet, 

“ It shall be as you wish, Madame ! ” he said with courteous ' 
deference. “Pequita, the first time you dance before the 
King, this shall be y®urs ! ” 

He put aside the jewel, and Pequjta kissed his hand im¬ 
pulsively,—as impulsively she kissed the lips of her friend 
Lotys—and then came the general dispersal and break-up of 
the assemblj. * 

“Tell me,’' said Sergius Tfiord, catching I^roy’s hand in a 
close antf friendly grasp ere bidding him fasewell ; “ Are you 
in very truth 'n personal danger on account of serving our 

Cause ? ” • 

“No!” replied Leroy frankly, returning the warm pressure; 

. “ And rest assuisd that if I were, I would find means to elude 
> it \ I have maraged to frighten Carl Pdrousse, that is all— 
andjost!” 

“Jost!” echotd Sergius; “The Colossus of the Press? 
Surely it would tace more than one man to frighten him I ” 

Leroy laughed. 

“I grant you he Jewish centre? of journalism are diffi¬ 
cult tc5r*‘Aake !* But they all depend on stocks and ,^ 
shares I” 

A toucfi on hi; arm caused him to turn round,—Paul 
Zouche confronted both him and Thord, with a solemn worn 
face, and lack-lustreeyes. ^ 

“ Good-night, frieids 1 ” he said; “ I have not kicked at a 
king with my boot, but I have with my brain!—and thel^ 
effort is exhausting*! I am going home to bed.” 

“ Wheie is your hoae ? ” asked Leroy suddenly. / 

Zouche loolfed my^rious. • 

“ In a palace, deai sir! A palace of golden air, peopled 
with winged dreams! No money could purchase U;—no 
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* Empire Builder ’ could build it!—it is mine and mine alone! 
And I pay no taxes ! ” 

> “Will you put this to some use for me? " said Leroy, hold- 
f ing out a gold piece j “ Simply as comrade and friend ? ” 
Zouche stared at him. i 

: “ You mean it ? ” 

“ Of course I mean it! Zouche, believe me, you are going 
to be the fashion! You will be able to do me a good turn 
before lor^g! ” « 

Zouche took the gold piece, and as he took it, pressed the 
giver’s hand. 

“You mean well!” he said tremulously; “You know—as 

Sergius does, that I am poor,—offen starving-often drunk 

-but you know also that there is something hen /^^—and he 

touched his forehead meaningly. “ But to be t\e * fashion ’! 

' Bah! I do not belong to the Trade-ocracy'! Nobody 
becomes the ‘fashion’ nowadays unless he his cheated his 
neighbours by short weight and falsified accounts! Good- 
night 1 You might be the King from your Icoks;—but you 
' have something better than kingship—Hear! Good-night, 
Pequita! You danced well! Good-Jiight, Lo;ys ! You spoke 
well! Everyone does everything well, except poor Zouche! ” 
Pequita ran up to him. 

“ Good-night, dear Paul 1 ” 

He stooped and kissed*her gently. ' 

“ Good-night, little one*! If ever you sloV youi^iUPinkling 
1 , feet at the Opera, you will be • the ‘ fashim ’ — and wjll you 
' remember Paul then ? ” ; • . 

“ Always—always !" said Pequita tencirly; “ Father and 


Lotys and I will always love you! ” 

Zouche gave a short laugh. 

“Always love me! Me! Well!—ji^rhat strange things 
children will say, not knowing in the leasfwhat they mean!" 

He gave a vague salute to the entire Company, and walked 
out of the tavern with draoping head. Dther^ followed him, 
—every man in going, shook hands win Lotys arid Sergius 
Thord,—the lamps were extinguished, ^d the landlord stan(^ 
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ing in the porch ot his tavern watched them all file out, and 
bade them all a cordial farewell, Peciuita's home was with 
her father in the house where Sergius Thord dwelt, and 
Lotys kissing her tenderly good-night, left her to Thord^s care, 

“A»d who will see you home, Lotys?’’ enquired Thord. 

“ May I for once have that honour?” asked Pasquin Leroy, 
His two companions stared* in undisguised amazement, and 
there was a moment’s silence. 

Then Lotys spoke. 

“ You may! ” she said simply • 

There was anotlK T silence while she put on her hat, and 
wrapped herself in her l^ng dark cloak. Then Thord took 
Pequita by the hand. . 

“ Good-night, Lolys ! ” 

Good-night, Sergius ! ” 

Leroy turned to his two friiMids and spoke to them in a 
low tone, • 

** Go your ways! ” he said i)eremptorily; “ I will join you 
later! ” 

Vain were their alarmed looks of remonstrance; and in 
another moment all the party had separated, and only Max 
Graub and Axel Regor remained on the pavement outside the ' 
tavern, disconsolately watching two figures disappearing in 
the semi-shadowed moonlight—Pasquin Leroy and Ix>tys-«^ 
walking closely side by side. 

“ Wfc **!ierc ever such a drama as this ? ” muttered Graub. 

“ fie may; lose his life at any nioiacnt! ’ \ 

“If he does,” responded Regor, “It will not be our fault ^ 
We do our best to guard him from the consequence of one 
folly,—and he straightway mns into another! There is no 
help for it; we have sworn to obey him, and we must keep, 
our oath! ” 

They passed slowly along the street, too absorbed in their , 
own uncomfortable reflections for the interchange of many 
words. By the rules of the Revolutionary Committee, they 
were not allowed ‘to follow or track any other member’ so 



wei» careful to walk in a reverse direction to that taken 
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by their late, comrades.' The gr^t bell of the. Cathedral 


•Roomed midnight as they climbed towards the citadel, and 
pthe pale moon peeping whitely through piled-up fleecy clouds, 
^hed a silver glare upon the quiet sea. And dowa into the 
slums,’ down, and ever deeper, into the sad and chgerless 
f*Quarter of the Poor’ Pasquin Leroy walked as though he 
■ trod lightly on a path of flowers,-^his heart beating high, and 
Ihis soul fully awakened within him, thrilled, he knew not why, 
r to the heart’s core by the soft low voice o^ Lotys,—and glad 
' .that in the glimpses of th^moonlight her eyes were occasionally 
; lifted to his face, with something of a child’s trust, if not of 
‘ a woman’s tenderness. 



CHAPTER XXI 


•an invitation to court 


T he spring was now advancing into full summer, and* 
some time had^ passed since the Socialist party; 
had gathered under the^r leaders to the voice of Lotys/ 
Troublous days appeared to be impending for the Senate,' 
and riiinours of War,—war sometimes apparently imminent,' 
and again suddenly averted,—had from time to time worried 
the public through the Press. • But what was even more 
disturbing to the country, was the proposed infliction of new, 
heavy and irritating taxes, wliich had begun to affect the 
popular mind to the verge of revolt- Twice since Lotys had! 
spoken at the People’s Assembly Rooms had Sergius Thord 
addressed huge mass meetings, which apparently the police j 
had no orders to disperse, and his power over the multitude 
was increasing by leaps and boimds. Whenever he spoke,- 
wherever he worked, the indefatigable Pasquin L.eroy wa^> 
constsStjy at his side, and he, in ^is turn began to be recog'; 
nised*by^the Revolutionary Coiamittee as one of their most 
energetic members, — able, resolute, and above all, of an,- 
invaluably inscrutable and self-contained demeanour. His>i 

two comrades were not so •effectual in their assistance, and . 

^ *1 

appeared to act merely in obedience to his instructions.!!: 
^Their attitude, however, suited everyone concerned as well) 
as, if not better {han, if they had been over-zealous. Owing! 
to what Leroy had stated concerning the possibility of his' 
arrest as a spy, his name was never mentioned in public 
one single member of the Brotherhood; and to the outside, 
^cialist following, he therefore appeared simply as one of the, 

W ^ ... 41 K ...... . ¥ \ 
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Thords Mean- 

l^hile/there were iiot lacking many other subjects for popular 
?bncem*and comment; all of which in their turn ^ave rise 
b anxious discussion and vague conjecture. A* Cabinet 
ICoundl had been held by the Premier, at which, without , 
learning, the King had attended personally, but the results 
tyere not made known to the public. Yet the general im- 
4'pression was that his Majesty seemed to be perfectly indifferent 
[io the feelings or the well-being of his subjects; in fact, as 
^'some of them said with di^nal shakings of the head, “ It was 
* all a part of the system ; kings were not allowed to do anything 
. 'even for the benefit of their people.” And rising Socialism, 
ever growing stronger, and amasying in its ranks all the 
youthful and ambitious intellects of the time, agreed and 
f swore that it was time for a Republic. Only by a complete 
!' change of Government could the cruelly-increasing taxation be 
put down; and if Government was to be changed, why not 
y the dummy figure-head of Government as well ? 

Thus Rumour talked, sometimes in whispers—sometimes in 
shouts;—but through it all the life of the Court and fashion 
i, went on in the same way,—the King continued to receive with 
. apparent favour the most successful and most moneyed men 
from all parts of the world; the Queen drove or walked, or 
rode;—and the only prospq:tive change in the social routine 
was the report that the Crown Prince was about to leave the 
country for a tour round the world, and that he wouSi start 
)'on his journey in his own yacht about the end of tl^e month. 

;; The newspapers made a great fuss in print over this projected 
tour; but the actual people were wholly indifferent to it 
\ They had seen very little of the Crown Prince,—certainly not 
enough to give him their affection; and whether he left th^ 
kingdom or stayed in it concerned them not at all. He hac^^ 
done nothii^ marked or decisive in his life to show either 
^.talent, originality of character, or resolution; ^id the many 
puffs’ in the Press concerning him, were scarcely read at all 
; i, hy the public, or if they were, they were not credited. The 
;,^expression of an ordinary working-man with to Iw? >, 
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position entirely typical bf the general popular sentiment; 

“If he would only do something to prove he had a will of hia3; 
own, and a mind, he would perhaps be able to set the Thronte’; 
more firmly on its legs than it is at present.” 

Hew thoroughly the young man had proved that he indeed| 
possessed ‘a will of his own,’ was not yet disclosed to tho'i 
outside,critics of his life tind conduct Only the King and(i 
Queen, and Professor von Glaubcn knew it;—for even 
Roger de Launay had not been entrusted with the story of hi$' 
secret marriage. The Queen had deceived the news with her 
usual characteristic immobility. A faint cold smile had parted 
her lips as she listened .to the story of her son’s romance,-—: 
and her reply to the King’s brief explanation was almost as^ 
brief:— 

^ • t 

‘‘Nearly all the aristocracy marry music-hall women!” she- 

»^' 

said; “One should therefore be grateful that a Crown Prince 
docs not go lower in his matrinfonial choice than an innocent 
little peasant! ” > 

“The marriage is useless, of course,” said the King; “It 
has satisfied Humphry’s exalted notions of honour; but it 
never be acknowledged or admitted.” % 

“ Of course not 1 ” she agreed languidly; “ It certainly cleara' 
up the mystery of The Islands, which you were so anxious, 
to visit;—and I suppose the next,thing you will do is to marry, 
him i^ain to spme daughter of a Jloyal house ? ” 

“ Most assuredly! ” 

“ As jipu were married to me ‘i ” she said, raising her eyes tdj 
his face with that strange deep look which spoke eloquently of; 
some mystery hidden in her soul, . 

His cheeks burned with ai involuntary flush- He bowed. 

“ Precisely 1 As I married you! ” he jeplied. , 

“ The experiment was hardly successful! ” she said with 
little cold smile. “ I fear you have often regretted it! ” 

He lookq^ at her, studying Ijer beauty intently,—and the 
remembrance of another face, far less fair of feature, but warm 
impassioned by the lovely light, of sympathy and tender^ 
iiess, came between his eyes and hers, like a heavenly vision. 


^ V 
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** Had you loved me,” he said slowly, ‘‘ I might never have 
, known what it was to need love! ” 

v' A slight tremor ran through her veins. There was a strange 
17 .’tone in his voice,—a soft cadence to which she was unac- 
customed, — something that suggested a new emotion m hik 
life, and a deeper experience. 

I never loved anyone in my liffe ! ” she answ'ered calmly— 
“And now the days are past for loving. Humphry, however, 
has made up for my lack of the tender passion ! ” 

' ‘ She turned away indifTetenlly, and appeared to dismiss the 
matter altogether from her mind. The first lime she saw her 
son, however, after hearing of liis ma,^riage, she looked at him 
curiou'ily. u 

' . “ And so your wife is very lovely, Humphry! ” sljp said 

vnth a slightly derisive smile. 

He was not startled by the suddenness of her observation 
. hor put out by it. 

; V" “ She is the loveliest woman I have ever seen,—not excepting 
yyourself,” he replied, 

, is a very foolish affair!” she continued composedly; 

, ' '“.But fortunately in our line of life such things are easily 
■; arranged;—and your future will not be spoiled by it. I am 
glad you are going abroad, as you will very soon forget 1 ” 

' V The Prince regarded her ^J.eaclfastly with something of grave 
.wonderment as well as compassion,—but he ijiade no^reply, 
vand with the briefest excuse left her presence as soon as 
possible, in order to avoid further conversation on th^ subject. 
She, herself, however, found her mind curiously perturbed and 
full of conjectures concerning her son's idyllic love-story, in 
^ which all considerations for her a» Queen and mother seemed 
omitted,—and Tvhere she„ as it were, appeared to be shut 
■butside a lovers’ paraSise, the delights of which she had never 
-■^^ experienced. The King held many private conferences with 
her on the matter, in which sometimes Professor ^oft Glauben 
'‘^was permitted to share j—and the upshot of these numerous 
: discussions resulted in a scheme which was as astonishing in 
' Its climax as it was unexpected. Over and over jgais Itj 
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been proved to nations as well as to individuals, that the whole 
course of events may be changed by the fixed determination of 
one resolute mind; but it is not often that the moral force 
of a mere-girl succeeds in competing with the authority of kings 
and parliaments. But so it chanced on this occasion, and 
the following manner, 

One glorious early morniiig, the sun having risen without a. 
cloud in the deep blue of the sky, and the sea being as calm ? 
as an inland lake, fhe King’s yacht was seen to weigh anchor*: 
and steam away at her fullest spefcd towards The Islands. 
Little or no preparation had been made for her short voyage; , 
there was no Royal party^ on board, and the only passenger 
was Professor von Glaubes. He sat solitary on deck in a 
luxurious chair, smoking his meerschaum p^ipc, and dubiously, 
considering the difficult and peculiar situation in which he v. 
was placed. He made no attempt to calculate the possible' 1 
success or failure of his mission—‘ for/ said he very sagely, ^ 
‘it all depends on a woman, and God alone knows what 
a woman will do! Her ways are dark and wonderful, and,,' 
altogether beyond the limit of the comprehension of man !' 

His journey was undertaken at the King’s command; and/^ 
equally by the King’s command he had been compelled to 
keep it a secret from Prince Humphry, He had never been'-^ 
to The Islands since the King’s ‘^irprisc visit’ there, and he / 
was of v-ourse not aware that Gloria now knew the real rank 
and position of her supposed ‘ sailor ’ husband. He was at ^ 
present charged to break the news to her, and bring her 
straightway to the Palace, there to confront both the King 
and Queen, and learn from them the true state of affairs. -.i 

“ It is a cruel ordeal,” he said, shaking his head sorrowfully 
“Yet I mjself am a party to its bqjng tj-ied. For once inj 
my life I have pinned my faith on the unspoilt soul of aii"! 
unworldly woman. * I wonder what will come of it? It restaf? 
entirely with Gloria herself, and ^ with no one else in the,! 7 ; 
world!” 

As the yacht anived at its destination and dropped anchor ’ 
at some distance from the pier, owing to the shallowness 
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Ifee tide at that hotir of the day, The Islands presented a 
fair aspect in the dancing beams of the summer sunlight 
Numbers of fruit trees were bursting into blossom,—^the apple, 
tte cherry, the pink almond and the orange-blossom all waved 
together and whispered sweetness to one another in t)je pure 
air, and the full-flowering mimosa perfumed every breath of 
'wind. Fishermen were grouped here and there on the shore, 
mending or drying their nets; and in the fields beyond could 
be perceived matiy workers pruning the hdiges or guiding the 
plough. The vision of a^perfect Arcadia was presented vo the 
eye; and so the Professor thought, as getting into the boat 
lowered for him, he was rowed frotp the yacht to the landing- 
place, and there dismissed the sailors, warning them that at 
the first sound of his whistle they should swiftly come for him 
. again. ^ ^ 

“Wiat a pity to spoil her peace of mind—her simplicity 
of life!” he thought, as he walked at a slow and reluctant 
I pace towards Ronsnrd’s cottage; “ And I fear we shall have 
trouble with the old man! I wonder if his philosophy will 

^ stand hard wear and tear!" , 

/ 

The pretty, low timber-raftered house confionted him at 
I the next bend in the road, and presented a charming aspect 
of tranquillity. The grass in front of it was smooth as velvet 
and emerald-green, and iq one of the flower-borders Ronsard 
4 himself was digging and planting. He looked up as be heard 
the gate open, but did not attempt to interrupt his work;— 
and Von Glauben advanced towards him with a considerable 
. sense of anxiety and insecurity in his mind. Anon he paused 
•/in the very act of greeting, as the old man turned his strong,, 
! deeply-furrowed countenance upon him with a look of fierce 
indignation and scorn. ^ 

! You are lierc !” he said; “ Have you come to look 
/upon the evil your Royal master has worTced? Or to make 
dutiful obeisance to Gloria as Crown Princess ? ” 

Von Glauben vras altogether taken aback. * , ; 

“Then—you know-he stammered. 

Oh, yes, I knew' ” responded Ronswd sternly ar^d bitterly; 
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know everjrthmgf There has been full confessi<j|i'! If; 
the husband of my Gloria were more prince than mSii, my ,, 
knife would have slit his throat! But he is more man than 
prince!—and I have let him live—for her sake! ” 

“Welk—that is so far good!” said Von Glauben, wiping 
the perspiration from his brow, and* heaving a deep sigh of ■ 
relieO “And as you fully coifiprehend the situation, it saves ■ 
me the trouble of explaining it! You are a philosopher, 
Ronsard! Permit me to remind you of that fact! You 
know, like myself, that what is dode, even if it is done 
foolishly, cannot be undone! ” 

“I know it! Who sho^Jd know it so well as I!” and ; 
Ronsard set a delicate rose-tsec roughly in the hole he had 
dug for itj^and began to fiercely pile in the earth around it;— 
“Fate is Urtt^^and there is no gainsaying it! The.law of 
Compensation will always have its way! Look you, man !— 
and listen ! I, R<:ne Ronsard, once •killed a king !—and now 
in my old age, the only creature I ever loved is tricked by 
the son of a king ! It is just 1 So be it! ” 

He bent his white head overvhis digging again, and Von 
Glauben was for a moment silent, vaguely amazed and 
stupefied by this sudden declaration of a past crime. 

“You should not say * tricked,’ my friend!” he at last 
ventured to remark; “Prince Humphry is an honest lad;— 
he means to keep his word - ” * 

Roxnsard looked up, his eyes gleaming with fury. 

“ Keepe his word? Bah! How’ can he? Who in this 
wide realm will give him the honourable liberty to keep his 
word? Will he acknowledge Gloria as his wife before the 
nation?—she a foundling snd a«castaway? Will he make her 
his future queen ? Not ne! He v/ilU forsake her, and live 
with another woman, in sin which the law will sanctify! ” f- 
He went on planting the rose-tree, then, — dropping his ’ 
spade,—tossed up his head and hands with a wild gesture. 

“What, and who is this God who so ordains our destiny 
he exclaimed; “For surely this is His work,—not mineT' 
Hidden away from all the world with my life’s secret buried ^ 

21‘ 
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; in my soul, I, without wife, or children or friends, or any 
; soul on earth to care whether I lived or died, was sent an 
- angel comforter;—the child I rescued from the sea! ‘ Gloria, 
Gloria in excelsis DeoT the choristers sang in-the cjiurch 
when I found her! I thought it true! With her,—every 
action, in every thought and word, I strove,—and have faith¬ 
fully striven,—to atone for my ^)ast crime;—for I was forced 
' through others to kill that king! When proved guilty of 
the deed, I was told by my associates to assume madness,— 
a mere matter of acting,—and, being adjudged as insane, I 
was sent with other criminals on a convict ship, bound for a 
certain coast-prison, where we w':re all to be kept for life. 
The ship was wrecked off the rocks yonder, and- it was 
reported that every soul on board went down, but .1 escaped 
— only I, — for what inscrutable reason God z\one knows! 
Finding myself saved and free, I devoted my life to hard 
work, and to doing all tlfc good I could think of to atone— 
to atone—always to atone 1 Then the child was sent to 
me; and I thought it was a sign that my penance was 
accepted; but no !—no I—the compensating curse falls,—not 
on me,—not on me, for if only so, I would welcome it— 
but on Her !—^the child of my love—the heart of my heart!— 
on Her 1 ” 

> 

He turned away his face, and a hard sob broke from his 
labouring chest. Von (Jlauben laid a gentle, protective hand 
on his shoulder. 

“Ronsard, be a manl” he said in a kind,,^firrn voice; 
“This is the first time you have told me your true history— 
and—I shall respect your confidence! You have suffered 
much—equally you have loved much! Doubt not that you 
are forgiven much. But why should you assume, or foresee 
unhappiness for Gloria ? Why talk of a curse where perhaps 
there is only an intended blessing? Is she unhappy, that 
you are thus moved?” ^ 

Ronsard furtively dashed away the tears from his eyes, 

^ “ She ? Gloria unhappy ? No,—not yet 1 . The delights 

of spring and summer have met in her smile ,—her eyes, her 
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movements! It was she herself who told me all! If ie had 
told me, I would have killed him!" 

“Eminently sensible!” said Von Glauben, recovering his? 
usual phl^matic calm^ “You would have killed the mantf 
she lov^ best in the world. And so with perfect certainty 4 
you would have killed her as well,—and probably yourself 
afterwards. A perfect slaugHterhoiise, like the last scene in } 
Hamlet, by the so ^admirable Shakespeare! It is better as ' 
it is. Life is really very pleasant!” • ; 

He sniffed the perfumed air,—listened with appreciation to,r 
the trilling of a bird swinging on l bough of apple-blossom i 
above him, and began to f«el quite easy in his mind. Half ■ 
his mission was done for •him, Prince Humphry having ; 
declared J^imself in his true colours. “ I always said,” mused 
the ProfesSt;?; that he was a very honest young man! And • 
I think he will be honest to the end,” Aloud he asked: 

“When did you know the truth?” 

“Some days since,” replied Ronsard. “He — Gloria’s ^ 

husband—I can as yet call him by no other name—came - 
suddenly one evening;—the two went out together as usual, , 
and then—then my child returned alone. She told me all,— 
of the disguise he had assumed—and of his real identity— 
and I—well! I think I was mad! I know I spoke and 
acted like a madman! ” • ; 

“Nay, rather ^ay like a philosopher!” murmured Von 5 
Glauben Vith a humorous smile; “ Remember, my good ' 
fellow, tSat^there is no human being who loses self-control';, 
more easily and rapidly than he who proclaims the advantage 
of keeping it! And what did Gloria say to you ? ” 

Ronsard looked up at the «tranquil skies, and was for a i’. 
moment silent. Then he answered. • , 

“ Gloria is—just Gloria ! There is no woman like her,— 
there never will be any woman like her! She said nothings 
at all while I rjged and swore;—she stood brfore me white 
and silent,—grand and calm, like some great angeL Then f 
when i cursed him, —she raised her hand, and like a queen . 
she said: forbid you to utter one word against him! I 
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Stood before her mute and foolish. ‘ I forbid you !' She,— 
the child I reared and nurtured — menaced me with her 

T 

^‘command* as though I were her slave and servant! You 
see I have lost her!—she. is not mine any more—^She is his — 
to be treated as he wills, and made the toy of his plfeasure I 
She docs not know the world, but I know it! I know the 
misery that is in store for her!’ But there is yet time—and 
I will live to avenge her wrong ! ” 

“Possibly there will be no wrong to avenge,” said Von 
Glauben composedly^ “But if there is, I have no doubt 
you will kill another king!” Ronsard turned pale and 
shuddered. “It is stupid work, killing kings,” went on the 
Professor ; “ It never does any good ; and often increases the 
evil it was intended to cure. Your studies in philosophy must 
have taught you that much at least! As for youfrlosing Gloria, 
—^you lost her in a sense when you gave her to her husband. 
It is no use complaining now, because you find he is not the 
man you took him for. The mischief is done. At any rate 
you are bound to admit that Gloria has, so far, been perfectly 
happy; she will be happy still, I truly believe, for she has the 
secret of happiness in her own beautiful nature. And you, 
Ronsard, must make the best of things, and meet fate with 
calmness. To-day, for instance, I am here by the King’s 
command,—I bear his orders,—and I have come for Gloria. 
They want her at the Paljce.” , 

Ronsard stepped out of his flower-border, and stdbd on the 
greensward amazed, and indignantly suspicious. ^ 

“ They want her at the Palace! ” he repeated; “ Why ? 
What for? To do her harm? To make her miserable? To 

I 

insult and threaten her? No,<-she shall not go ! ” 

“Look here, ijiy fiaend,” said the Professor with mild 
patience; “You have—for a philosopher—a most unpleasant 
habit of jumping to wrong conclusions ! Please endeavour to 
compose the tumult in your soul, and listen to^me! The King 
has sent for Gloria, and I am instructed to take charge of her, 
and escort her to the presence of their Majesties. No insult, 
tio threat, no wrong is intended. I will bring hei*back again 
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safe to you immediately the audience is concluded. Be 
satisfied, Ronsard! For once * put your trust in princes,* for 
her husband will be there,—and do you think he would suffei^ 
her to be insulted or wronged ? ** { 

Ronsvd*s ^sunken eyes looked, wild,—his aged frame 
trembled violently, and he gave a hopeless gesture. 

“ I do not know-1 do not know! ** he said incoherently; 

“I am an old fnan, and I have always found it a wicked ' 

world ! But-if ^ou give me your word that she shall come 

to no harm, I will trust / ** • 

Silently Von Glauben took his hand and pressed it. Two.'; 
or three minutes passed, we^hted with unuttered and unutter-^^^. 
able thoughts in the minds, of both men; and then, in a; 
somewhat hushed voice, the Professor said: 

“RonsaYd. I am just now reminded of the tragic story of’ 
Rudolf of Austria, who killed himself through the maddening 
sorrow of an ilhfated love ! We, i« our different lines of life 

should remember that,-and let no young innocent heart 

sulfer through our follies—our rages against fate—our conven¬ 
tions—our more or less idiotic laws of restraint and hypocrisy, 
The tragedy of Prince Rudolf and the unhappy Marie Vetsera; 
whom he worshipped, was caused by the sin and the falsehood • 
of others,—not by the victims of the cruel catastrophe. There¬ 
fore, I say to you, my friend, be wise in time!—and control 
the natural stormy tendency of your passions in this presents 
affair. I>assure you, on my faith and honour as a man, that 
the King^ has a kindly heart and a brave one,—together with/ 
a strong sense of justice. He is not truly known to his ‘ 
people;—they only see him through the pens of Press 
reporters, or the slavish descriptions of toadies and parasites.! 
Then again, the Crown Prince is ay honourable lad; and 
from what I know of him, he is not likely to submit to' 


conventional usages* in matters which are close to his life and^ 
heart. Gloria herself is of such an exceptional character and; 
disposition, that I think she may be safely left to arbitrate her; 


own destiny-” ^ ■ 

And ^he Queen ? ” interrupted Ronsard suddenly 
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“She, at any rate, as a woman, wife and mother, will be 

■^gentle?*' 

^ “Gentle, she certainly is/’ said Von Glauben, with a 
"’’slight sigh; “But only because she does not consider it 
worth while to be otherwise! God has put a^tonQ. iiji the 
place where her heart should be! However,—will have 
little to say, and still less to do»with to-day’s business. You 
tell me you will trust me; I promise you, you shall not repent 
your trust! But I must see Gloria Tierself. Where is 
} she ? ” * 

Ronsard pointed towards the cottage. 

“ She is in there, studying,” he^ said; “ Books of the old 
, time;—books that few read. She gets them all from Sergius 
Thord. How would it be, thihk you, if he knew?” • 

The pleasantlj rubicund countenance of tlig..'/Professor 
' grew a shade paler. 

“ Sergius Thord—Sergiiv; Thord ?—H’m—h’m—let me see! 

.—^who is he? Ah! I remember,—he is the Socialist lion, 

• forever roaring through the streets and seeking whom he may 
devour! I daresay he is not without cleverness ! ” 

“Cleverness!” echoed Ronsard; “That is a tame word! 
) He has genius, and the people swear by him. Since the 
proposed new taxation, and other injustices of the Government, 
he has gained adherents by many thousands. You,—whom I 
; once took to be a mere 6erman schoolmaster, a friend of the 
, young ‘sailor’ whom my'child so innocently wedded,—you 
: whom I now know to be the King's physician—surely you 
cannot live on the mainland, and in the metropolis, without 
knowing of the power of Sergius Thord ? ” 

“ I know something—not puch \ ” replied the Professor 
guardedly; “ But come, my friend, I have not deceived you ! 
I was in very trufti a poor ‘German schoolmaster,’ once,— 
before I became a student of medicine and surgery. And 
that I am the King’s physician, is merely one of those 
accidental circumstances which occur in a world of chance. 
' But schoolmaster as I have been, I doubt if I would set our 
^ ‘Glory-of-the-Sea’ to study books recommended Jp her by 

•s I ' ' ' . ^ ^ >« ■» /..“'i" 
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Sergius Thord. The poetry of Heine is more suited to her 
age and sex. Let us break in upon her meditations.” And 
he walked across the grass with one arm thrust through that 
of Ronsard; “ For she must prepare herself. We ought to be ig 
gone within an hour.” 

They passed under the low, rose-covered porch into a'| 
wide square room, with raftered ceiling and deep carved oak 
ingle nook,—and here at the table, with a quarto volume 
opened out before,her, sat Gloria, resting her head on one ) 
fair hand, her rich hair falling about her in loose shining ' 


tresses, and her whole attitude expressive of the deepest '! 
absorption in study. As they entered, she looked up and ^' 
smiled,—then rose, her ^and still resting on the open 4 
book. • . % 

“At last you have come again, dear Pro/essor!” she said; 

“ I began to think you had grown weary in well-doing I” 

Von Glauben stared at her, stricken speechless for a, ; 


moment. What mysterious change had passed over the girl, 


investing her with such an air of regal authority? It was 


impossible to say. To all appearance she was the same " 
beautiful creature, clad in the same simple white homespun 


gown,—yet were she Empress of half the habitable globe, she'^j 
could not have looked more environed with dignity, sweetness 
and delicately gracious manner. He understood the desolating(| 
expression 01 Ronsard,—^You se» I have lost her!—she is?* 
not mine any more—she is his'i He recognised and was ^^ 
suddenly impressed by that fact;—she was ‘ his ’—the wife of"^^- 
the Crown Prince and Heir-Apparent to the Throne;—and^i 
evidently with the knowledge of her position had arisen th^;$ 
pride of love and the spirit of grace to support her honouraf^5 
worthily. And so, as Von* Glauben met her eyes, whicti| 
expressed their gentle wonder at this silence, and as sh^| 
extended her hand to him, he came slowly forward and bowiiigl 
low, respectfully kissed that hand. ; 

“ Princess,he said, in a voice that trembled ever soil 
slightly; “ I shall never be weary in well-doing,—if you are, 
good enough to call ;ny service and friendship for you byr 
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that name ! I hesitated to come before,—because I thought 

-1 feared-1 did not know!-” 

i, “I understand!” said Gloria tranquilly; “You did not 
‘ fliink the Prince, my husband, would tell me the truth so 
soon! But 1 know all, and now—I am glad to know it 1 
Dearest,” and she moved swiftly to Ronsard who was standing 
silent in the doorway—“ come in and sit down! You make 
yourself so tired sometimes in *the garden; ” and she threw 
a loving arm about him. “ You must ^rest; you look so 
pale I ” 

For all answer, he iftted the hand that hung about his 
neck, to his lips and kissed it tenderly. 

^‘'rhey want you, Gloria!” he«said tremulously; ^‘They 
want you at the Palace. Yoq nmst go to-day!” 

She lifted her brilliant eyes cncjuiringly to Von_Glauben, 
who responded to the look by at once explaining liis mission. 
He was there, he said, by the King's special command;— 
their Majesties had been "informed of their son's marriage 
by their son himself; and they desired at once to see and 
speak with their unknown daughter-in-law. The interview 
would be private; his Royal Highne^ss the Crown Prince 
would be present;—it might last an hour, pcrliaps longer,— 
and he, Von Glaubcn, w^as entrusted to bring Gloria to the 
Palace, and escort her back lo The Islands again when all 
was over. Thus, with elaborate and detailed courtesy, the 
Professor unfolded the natjire of his enterprise, while Gloria, 
still keeping one arm round Ronsard, heaid and smile<|. 

” I shall obey the King's command! ” she said cowiposedly; 
“Though,—having no word from the Prince, my husband, 
concerning this mandate,- I might very well refuse to do so 1 
But it may be as well that thtir Majesties and their son’s 
wife should plainly, ^nd once for all, understand each other. 
Dear Professor, you look sadly troubled! Is there some 
little convention, some special ceremonial of so-called 'good 
manners,’ which you arc commissioned to tea^h me, before 
I make my appearance at Court under your escort?” 

Her lovely lips smiled,—her eyes laughed,—she looked 
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thi very incarnation of Beauty triumphant Von Glauben’s 
brain whirled,—he felt bewitched and dazzled 

“I?—to teach you anything? No, my princess!-^and , 
please think how loyally I have called you ‘Princess’ from ' 
the beginning!—I have always told you that you have a ' 
spiritual kno>vledgc far surpassing all material wisdom. Con- ^ 
ventions and ceremonials are not for you,—you will make . 
fashion, not follow it! I am not troubled, save for your ' 
sake, dear <hild!-r-for you know nothing of the world, and 
the wa 3 ’s of the Court may at first^offcnd you— 

“The ways of Hell must have schemed dark to Proserpine,” 
said Ronsard in his harsh, stnmg voice; “But Love gave 
her light! ” • 

“ A very just reminder! ” Said Von Clauben, well pleased 
“Consider Gloria to bo the luw Proseri)inc to-day! And 
now she mnU forgive me for playing the part of a tyrannical 
friend, and urging her to hasten her picparations.” 

Gloria bent down and kissed Ronsard gently. 

“Trust me, little father!” she whispered; “You have not 
taught me great lessons of truth in vain! ” 

Aloud she said. 

“The King and Queen wish to see me and speak with 
me,—and I know the loason wliyl Tlicy desire to fully 
explain to me all that my Inisband has alieady told me,—• 
which :s th^^t according to the rulSs made for monarchs, our 
marriage is inadmissible. Wt‘lU-4 have my answer ready; 
and yo^ Professor, shall hoar me give it! Wait but a few 
moments and I will come with you,” 

She left the room. The two men looked at each other 
in silence. At last Von Glaubcn said:— 

“Ronsard, I think you wifl soon reap the reward of your 
‘life-philosophy’ system! You hav^fed^thal girl from her 
childhood on strorig intellectual food, and trained the mental' ^ 
muscles rather than the physical ones. Upon my word, I 
believe you wtll sec a good result! ” 

Ronsard, who had grown much calmer and quieter during 
the last few minutes, raised himself a little from the chair 
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- into which he . had sunk with an air of fatigue, and looked 
^oiclreamily towards the open lattice window, where the roses 
^^hung in a curtain of crimson blossom. 

K “If it be so, I shall praise God!” he said; “But the 
f years have come and gone with me so peacefully since I 
■ made my home on these quiet shores, that the exercise of 
what I have presumed to call * pliilosophy ’ has had nc chance. 

; Philosophy! It is well to preach it,—but when tie blow 
of misfortune falls, who can practise it?*** 

“You c&n,” replied thf Professor;—“I can! Gloria can! 
' I think we all three have clear brains. There is a tendency 
in the present age to overlook and neglect the greatest power 
in the whole human composition,—the mental and psychical 
part of it. Now, in the present fcurious drama of events, we 
^ have a chance given to exercise it; and it will be 4 Dur own 
fimlts if we do n ;t make our wills rule our destinies! ” 

“ But the position is intolerable—impossible ! ” said Ronsard, 
^ rising and pacing the room with a fresh touch of agitation. 
V. “Nothing can do away with the fact that we—my child and 
' I—have been cruelly deceived! And now there can be only 
one of two contingencies; Gloria must be acknowledged as 
. the Prince’s wife,—in which case he will be forced to resign 
all claim to the Throne;—or he must marry again, which 
makes her no wife at all. That is a disgrace which her 
pride would never submit to, nor mine;—for did I not kill 
a king?” • 

“Let me advise you for the future not to allude to that 
disagreeable incident! ” said Von Glauben parsuasively; 
“ Ei^rcise discretion,—as I do! Observe that I do not ask 
you what king you killed;—I am as careful on that matter 
as I am concerning the reasoAs for which I myself left my 
native Fatherland!* I fhake it a rule never to converse on 
painful subjects. You tell me you have tried to atone; then 
believe that the atonement is made, and that Gloria is the sign 
of its acceptance, and—happy augury!—here sfee^ comes.” 

They both instinctively turned to confront the girl as she 
entered. She had changed her ordinary white homespun 
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gown for another of the same land, equaUy 
Ind unworn ; her glorious bronae^hestout b»r waS 
to its full ripplmg length, and was held back by ft 
fillet of curiously carved white coral, which surmounted tn© 
rich treses somewhat in the fashion of a sniull crowiif snd 
she earned, thrown over one arm, the only kind of cloak 
she ever wore,—a burnous-like wap of the same white home- 
spun as her dress, with a hood, which, as the Professor slowly 
took out his glasses and fixed them on his nose out of mere 
mechanical habit, to look at her ^lore closely/she drew 
over her head and shoulders, the solt folds about her exquisite 
face completing a classic picture of such radiant beauty as 
is seldom seen no\sadd) s* among the increasingly imperfect 
and repulsive sptcimens of female humanity which ‘progress* 
combined with sensuality, produce for ‘ advancement * 
of the race. ' 


I have no Court dress,” she s^id smiling; “ And if I had 
I should not wear it! The King and Queen shall see me as 
my husband sees me,—what pleases him, must suffice to please 
them ! I am quite ready < ” 

Von Glauben removed the spectacles he had needlessly put 
on. They were dim with a moisture wdiich he furtively 
polished olf, blinking his eyes meanwhile as if the light hurt 
him. He was profoundly moved—thrilled to the very core of 
his soul by the simplicity, frankness and couiage of this girl 
whose ^ucation*wdS chiefly out ofVild Nature's lesson-book, 
and whfi knew nothing of the artificial world of fashion. 

“And 1 , my princess, am at your service!” he said; 
“Ron^ard, it is but a few hours that wc shall be absent , 
To-night with the rising of the moon we shall return, and I 
doubt not with the Prince himself as chief escort 1 Keep a ' 
good heart and have faith ! All will well 1 ” 

** All sAa// he well if Love can make it so ' ” said Ronsard;— 

“Glona—my child-!” He held out his wrinkled hands 

pathetically, tfnable to say more. She sank on her knees 
before him, and tenderly drawing down those hands upon her 
head, pressed them closely there. 
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“Your blessing, dearest!” she said; “Not in speech—but 
in thought I ” 

There was a moment’s sacred silence;—then Gloria rose, 

1 f ' 

and throwing her arms round the old man, the faithful pro- 
■ tector of her infancy and girlhood, kissed him tenderly,-, After 
that| she seemed to throw all seriousness to the winds, and 
- running out under the roses of the porch, made two or three 
light dancing steps across the lawn. 

“ Come! ” she cried, her eyes sparkling, her face radiant 
^ with the gaiety of her inward spirit; ‘‘ Come, Professor! This 
' is not what we call a poet's day of dreams,—it is a Royal day 
i of nonsense ! Come ! ” and here she drew herself up with a 
stately air—“WE are prepared to confront the King!” 

The Professor caught the inffcetion of her mirth, and quickly 
followed her; and within the next half-hour R^ne Ronsard, 
climbing slowly to the summit of one of the nearest rocks on 
the shore adjacent to his dwelling, shaded his eyes from the 
dazzling sunlight on the sea, and strained them to watch the 
. magnificent Royal yacht steaming swiftly over the tranquil blue 
] water, with one slight figure clad in w^hite leaning against the 
, mast, a figure that waved its hand fondly towards The Islands, 
and of whom it might have been said: 

“ Her gaze was glad past love's own singing of, 

And her face lo=”ely past desire of love I” 



CHAPTER XXII 

* A KAIK Dl'm'TXN’IT: 

T hat same afternoon there was a mysterious commotion 
at the Palace, — whispers ran from lip to lip among the 
few who had seen h(T, that ^ beautiful woman, -lovelier than 
the Queen herself,- had, under the escort of the uncommuni¬ 
cative Professor von Glaubini, passed into the presence of the 
King and Queen, to receive the honour of a private audience. 
Who was she? What was she? Wht'ie did she come from? 
How was she dressed? This last question was answered first, 
being easiest to deal with. She was attired all in white,—‘like 
a picture’ said some— ‘like a statue’ said others. No one, 
however, dated ask any direc't question concerning her,—her 
reception, whoever she Avas, being of a strictly guaided nature, 
and peremptory ordcis having been given to admit no one 
to the Queen’s presence-chamber^ to winch apartment she 
had oeen taken^by the King’s physician. But such dazzling 
beauty hers could not go altogether unnoticed by the most 
casual fttgndant, sentinel, or loid-in-waiting, and the very fact 
that special commands had been issued to guard all the doors 
of entrance to the Royal apartments on either hand, during 
her visit, only served to pique and inflame the general 
curiositj. ^ 

Meantime,—wlule lesser and infijrior fiersonages were com¬ 
menting on the possibility of the unknown fair one being 
concerned wjjh some dramatic incident that might have to 
be included among the King’s numerous gallantries,—the 
unconscious subject of their discussion was quietly seated 

alone i» an ante-room adjoining the Queen’s apartments, 

m 
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waiting till Professor von Glauben should announce that 
‘their Majesties were ready to receive her. She was not 
■; troubled or anxious, or in any way ill at ease. She looked 
;; curiously upon the splendid evidences of Royal state, wealth 
and luxury which surrounded her, with artistic appriciaftion 
,',bu.t no envy. She caught sight of her own face and figure 
: in a tall mirror opposite to her, set in a silver frame; and she 
■ studied herself quietly and critically with the calm knowledge 
; that there was nothing to deplore or to regret in the way God 
and Nature had been jfieased to make her. She was not in 
the slightest degree vain,—but she knew that a healthy and 
quiet mind in a healthy and unspoilt body, together form 
what is understood as the highest beauty,—and that these 
two elements were not lacking in her. Moreover, ^she was 
conscious of a great love warming her heart and strengthening 
her soul,—and with this great motive-force to brace her nerves 
; and add extra charm to her natural loveliness, she had no 
ffear. She had enjoyed the swift voyage across the sparkling 
; sea, and the fresh air had made her eyes doubly lustrous, her 
complexion even more than usually fair and brilliant. She 
did not permit herself to be rendered unhappy dr anxious as 
to the possible attitude of the King and Queen towards her,— 
she was prepared for all contingencies, and had fully made up 
her mind what to say. TJrerefore, there was no need to fret 
, over the position, or to be timorously concerned because she 
^was called upon to confront those who by human la w alone 
’ were made superior in rank to the rest of mankind. . ' 

“In God's sight all men are equal!” she said to herself; 
“The King is a mere helpless babe at birth, dependent on 
. others,—as he is a mere helple^ss corpse at death. It is only 
: men's own foolish ideas ^nd conventions of usage in life that 
: make any difference*! ” # 

t 

^ At that moment the Professor entered hurriedly, and im- 
‘ pulsively seizing her hands in his own, kissed them and pressed 
I them tenderly. His face was flushed—he was evidently strongly 
r excited. 

“ Go in there now, Princess! ” he whispered, pointing^o the 
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adjacent room, of which the door stood ajar; “ And may God 
be on your side ' ” 

She rose up, and releasing her hands gently from his nervous/ 
grasp, smiled. 

“ not be afraid ! ” she said; “ You, too, are coming ? ” 

“ I follow you ! ” he replied. 

And to himself he said j “ Ach, Gott in Himmel! Will i 
she keep her so beautiful calm? If she will—if she can—a 
throne would be well lost for such a woman ! ” 

'And he watched her with an adn^iration amounting almost 
to fear, as she passed before him and entered the Royal 
presence-chamber with a jjroud^light step, a grace of bearing * 
and a supreme distinction^, which, had she been there on 
day of^diplomatic receptions, would have made half the,; 
women accustomed to attend Court, look like the merest, 
vulgar plebeians. 

The room she entered was very large and lofty. A dazzle 
of gold ceiling, painted walls and mirrors flashed upon her 
eyes, with the hue of silken curtains and embroidered hang-, 
ings,—the heavy perfume of hundreds of flowers in tall crysted 
vases and *wide gilded stands made the air drowsy and 
odorous, and for a moment, Gloria, just fresh from the sweet; 
breath of the sea, felt sickened and giddy,—but she recovered ; 
quickly, and raised her eyes fearlyssl;^ to the two motionless 
figures, which, Jike idols set in a temple for worship, waited' 
her afJI^roach. The King, stiffly upright, and arrayed itt' 
military yniform, stood near the Queen, who was seated 
a throne-like chair over-canopied wifc gold,—her trailing robesr*;^ 

f 

were of a pale azure hue bordered with ermine, and touched 
here and there with silver, giving out reflexes of light, stolen as| 
it seemed from the sea and sky,—and her beautiful face, withi 
its clear-cut features and cold pallor, might have been carved.J 
out of ivory, for'all the interest or emotion expressed upon| 
it Gloria (jime straight towards her, then stopped. With^ 
her erect supple form, proud head and fair features, she look^'; 
the living embodiment of sovereign womanhood,—and the^ 
^Queen, •meeting the full starry glance of her eyeSj. stirred 

1 41 " ' ^ ^ 

^ ‘Ti 'V* ** V W f ^ J V A ^ ' k ♦ ^ * » 4 ' ‘ I « \ , <t N ^9?^ f ‘ ^1*11 
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< amohg her Royal draperies, and raised herself with a slow 
;„^raceful air of critical observation, in which there was a touch 
£^f languid wonder mingled with contempt. Still Gloria stood 
^inotionless,—neither abashed nor intimidated,—she-made no 
Sipurtsey or reverential salutation of any kind, and presently 
'^removing her gaze from the Queen, she turned to the King. 

I “You sent for me,” she said; “And I have come. What 
do you want with me ? ” 

' { The King smiled. What a dazzling Perfection was here, 
'; he thought ! A second-^Una unarmed, and strong in the 
Jdourage of innocence ! But he was acting a special part, and 
he determined to play it well and ^thoroughly. So he gave 
her no reply, but turned with 1 stif][ air to Von Glauben. 

“ Tell the girl to make her obeisance to the Queen ! ” he said. 

The Professor very reluctantly approached the ‘Glory-of- 
; the-Sea* with this suggestion, cautiously whispered. Gloria 
.^obeyed at once. Moving jfwiftly to the Queen’s chair, sh§ 

■ bent low before her. 

“ Madam I ” she said, “ I am told to kneel to you, because 
'.you are the Queen,—but it is not for that I do so. I kneel, 

' because you are my husband’s mother I ” 
f And raising the cold impassive hand covered with great 
' gems, that rested idly on the rich velvets so near to her touch, 
she gently kissed it,—then rose up to her full height again. 

" “Is it always like thi?T>ere?” she asked, gazing around her. 
"Do you always sit thus in a chair, dressed grandly and quite 
y silent?” ’ 

y The smile deepened on ihe King’s face; the Queen, perforce 
; moved at last from her inertia, half rose with an air of amaze¬ 
ment and indignation, and Von piauben barely saved himself 
^ from laughing outright. 

“You,” continued Gloria, fixing her bright glance on the 
,^King; “ You have seen me before! You hkve spoken to me. 

Then why do you pretend not to know me now? Is that 
.y Court manners ? If so, they are not good or kind ! ” 

TV*e King relaxed his formal attitude, and addressed his 
^^nsort in a low tone. 
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“ It is no use dealing with this girl in the conventional way,” 
he said ; She is a mere child at heart, simple and unedu- . 
cated;—we must treat her as such.. Perhaps you will speak 
to her first ? ” , 

* ' * ft 

“ No,^ Sir, I much prefer that you should do so,” she >; 
replied. “When I have*heard her answers to you, it will 
be perhaps my turn! ” . 

Thereupon the King advanced a step or two, and Gloria 
regarded him steadfastly. Meeting the pure light of those 
lovely eyes, he lost something of his^ordinary self-possession, . 
—he was conscious of a certain sense of embarrassment and ' 
foolishness;—his very uniform, ablaze with gold and jewelled 
orders, seemed a clown's costunJfi compared with the classic ; 
simplicity of Gloria’s homespun garb, which might have fitly '' 
clothed Greek goddess. Sensible of his nervous irritation, ' 
he however overcame it by an effort, arid summoning all his ^ 
dignity, he ‘graciously,’ as the n 4 :wspaper parasites put it, 
extended his hand. Gloria smiled archly. 

“ I kissed your hand the other day when you were cross! ” 
she said; “You would like it kissed again? There!” 

And with grace of gesture she pressed ,her lips lightly j 
upon it. It would Iiave needed something stronger than mere 
flesh and blood to resist the natural playfulness and charm ;; 
of her action, c'lmbincd with her unparalleled beauty, and the 
King, who was daily and hourly pio^in^for himself the power . 
and inieijblty of that Spirit of Mail*which make^ clamour for ' 
higher tljings than Man’s* conventionalities, became for the., 
moment as*helplessly overwhelmed defeated by a woman’s ? 
smile, a woman’s eyes, as any hero of old times, whose con- i 
quests have been reported to us in history as achieved for:] 
the sake of love and beauty- But he was compelled to dis- 
guise his thoughts, and to maintain ah outward expression of s 
formality, particularly in the presence of his Queen-Consort, ^ 


—and he withdrew the hand that bore her soft kiss upon it 
with a well-sinfulated air of chill tolerance. Then^he spoke ) 
gravely, in measured precise accents. . m.,- 

“Gloria Ronsard, we have sent for you in all kindness. lie" 
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said; “out of a sincere wish to remedy any wrong which 
. our son, the Crown Prince has, in the light folly and hot 
impulse of his youth, done to you in your life. We are given 
to understand that there is a boy-and-girl attachment between 
you; that he won your attachment under a disguised jdehtity, 
and that you were thus innocentlf* deceived,—and that, in 
r, order to satisfy his own honourable ‘scruples, as well as your 
; sense of maidenly virtue, he has, still under a disguise, gone 
. through the ceremony of marriage with •you. Therefore,* it 
^ seems tha*t you now imagine yourself to be his lawful wife. 

This is a very natural mistake for a girl to make who is as 
■ young and inexperienced as you are, and I am sorrj',—very 
sorry for the false position ih whicft my son the Crown Prince 
has so thoughtlessly placed yoti. ^ But, after very earnest con¬ 
sideration, I,—and the Queen also,—think it much tetter for 
you to know the truth at once, so that you mhy fully realise 
the situation, and then, by the exercise of a little common 
sense, spare yourself any further delusion and pain. All we 
can do to repair the evil, you may rest assured shall be done. 
But you must thoroughly understand that the Crown Prince, 
as heir to the Throne, cannot marry out of his ovm station. If 
he should presume to do so, through some mad and hot-headed 
impulse, such a marriage is not admitted or agreed to by the 
nation. Thus you will see plainly that, though you have gone 
through the marriage <tercniony with him, that counts as noth- 
' mg in your case,—for, according to the law*of the r^lm, and 
in the sight of the world, you are not, and cannot be Ijis wife! ” 
Gloria raised her deep^bright eyes and smiled. • 

“ No ? ” she said, and then was silent. 


The King regarded her with surprise, and a touch of anger. 
He had expected tears, passionate declamations, and reiterated 
assurances of the •unaflerable and indissoluble tie between 
herself and her lover, but this little indifferently - queried 
No? upset all his calculations. 

“Have you nothing to say?” he asked, som^hat sternly. 

jVh^ should I say?” she responded, still smilingj “You 
are the King; it is for you to speak 1" 
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She does not understand you, Sir,” interrupted the Queen 
coldly; “Your words are possibly too elaborate for her simple 
comprehension! ” 

Gloria turned a fearless beautiful glance upon her. 

“ Paij^on me, Madam, but I do understand! ” she said; “ I 
understand that by the law of God I am your son’s wife, and 
that by the law of the worltl I am no wife! I abide by the^ 
law of God! ” 

There was a morilent’s dead silence. Professor von Glauben 
gave a discreet cough to break it, and the King, reminded of 
his presence turned towards him. 

“ Plas she no sense of the position ? ” he demanded. 

“Sir, I have every reason to believe that she grasps it 
thoroughly! ” replied Von Glailben with a deferential bow. 

“ Theit why-” 

But here fie was again interrupted by the Queen. She, 
raising herself in her chair, her beautiful head and shoulders 
lifted statue-like from her enshrining draperies of azure and 
white, stretched forth a hand and beckoned Gloria towards her. 

“Come here, child!” she said; then as Gloria advanced 
with evident*reluctance, she added; “Come closer — you 
must not be afraid of me!” 

Gloria smiled. 


“Nay, Madam, trouble not yourself at all in tfiat regard! 
I never was afraid of anyone! ” 

A shadow of annoyance darkened the Queen’s fair brows. 

“ Sine® you have no fear, you may equally have no shame! ” 
she said id icy-cold accents; “Therefore it is easy to under¬ 
stand why you deliberately refuse to see the harm and cruelty 
done to our son, the Crown Prince, by his marriage with you, 
if such marriage were in the least admissible, which fortun¬ 
ately for all concerned, it is ^ot. is ‘destined to occupy 
the Throne, and must wed someone who is fit to share it. 
Kings and princes may love where they choose,—but they can 
only marry wh#re they must! You are my son’s first love;~ 
the thought and memory of that may perhaps be a consolation 
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. *' Gloria drew back from her ; her face had paled a little. 

“yhu can speak so!” she said sorrowfully; "You, — his 
2 ■ mother! Poor Queen—poor woman! I am sorry for you 1 ” 
Without pausing to notice the crimson flush of vexation that 
flew over the Queen’s delicate face at her words, sht J;urned, 
: now with some haughtiness, to the King. 

“Speak plainly!” she said; What is it you want of 
me?” 


Her flashing eyes, her proud look startI6d him—he moved 
back a step or two. Then be replied with as much firmness 
and dignity as he could assume. 

“Nothing is wanted of you, my child, but obedience and 
loyalty ! Resign all claim upon the Crown Prince as his wife; 
• promise never to see him agdln, or correspond with him,— 

and-you shall‘lose nothing by the sacrifice you 'make of 

your little love-affair to the good of the country,”' 

“ The good of the couetry! ” echoed Gloria in thrilling 
: tones. “ Do j^au know anything about it ? You—who never 


go among your people except to hunt and shoot and amuse 
; yourself generally ? You, who permit wicked liars and spend¬ 
thrifts to gamble with the people’s money! The good of the 
country! If my life could only lift the burden of taxation 
from the country, I would lay it down gladly and freely! If 
I were QuSen, do you think I could be like her?” and she 
stretched forth her white'arm to where the Queen, amazed 
had nsen from her seat, dhd now stood erebt, her rich robes 
■ trailing yards on the ground, and flashing at every ppint with 
jewels. “Do you think I could sit unmoved, clid in rich 
. velvet and gems, while one single starving creature sought 
; bread within my kingdom ? Nay, I would sell everything I 
possessed aUd go barefoot rather] I would be a sister, not 
a mere ‘patroness ’-to tlfe poor;-I would never wear a single 
garment that had not been made for me by the workers of my 
. ownland;—and the‘good of the country ’ should be ‘good’ 
indeed, not ‘ bad,’ .'s it is now! ” * 

iv' •‘■'-“Ste tato word, 

stood «,th heavmg bosom apd sparkling eyes, .the meat- 
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nation of eloquence and inspiration^ and before the astonished 
monarch could speak, she went on. 

“I am your son’s wife! He loves me—he has wedded me 
honourably and lawfully. You wish me to disclaim that. I 
will n<Jt! From him and him alone, must come my dismissal 
from his heart, his life and his soul. If he desire his marriage 
with me dissolved, let him tell me so himself face to face, and ‘ 
before you and his mother! Then I shall be content to be 
no more his wife. But not till then ! I will pronjise nothing 
without his consent. He is my huSband,—and to him I owe 
m> first obedience. I sock no honour, no rank, no wealth,— 
but I have won the greatgpt treasure in this world, his love!— 
and that I will keep ! ” • 

A do^or opened at the furttier end of the room—a curtain 
was quietly ^pushed aside, and the Crown Prince entered. 
With a composed, almost formal demeanour, he saluted the 
King and Queen, and then going tij) to Gloria, passed his arm 
around her waist, and held her fast 

“When you have concluded your interview with my wife, 
Sir,—an interview of which I had no previous knowledge,” he 
said quietly, addressing the King; “ I shall be glad to have 
one of my own with her ! ” 

The Kiiiti; answered him calmly enough. 

“Your wife,—as you call her,—is a very incorrigible young 
person,” he saic^ “The sooner she returns to her companions, 
the fisHbr-folk on The Islands, the better! From her looks I 
imaginSi^she might have sense; but I fear that is lacking to 
her composition! However, she is perfectly willing to con-, 
sider her marriage with you dissolved, if you desire it. I 
trust you will desire it;—Uare, now, and at once, in my' 
presence and that of the Queen, yjur mother;—and thus 
very unpleasant and unfortunate incident in your career will ’ 
be satisfactorily closed 1 ” 

Prince Hujiphry smiled. ^ 

“ Dissolve the heavens and its stars into a cup of wine, and 
drink them all down at one gulp!” he said; “And then,' 
perhaps^ you may dissolve my marriage with this lady! If 
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you consider it illegal, put the question to the Courts of Law; 
—to the Pope, who most strenuously supports the sanctity of 
the marriage-tieask all who know anything of the sacrament, 
whether, when two peoj)lc love each other, and arc boun^ by 
holy niatritnony to be .is one, and are mutually resolvefl to so 
remain, any earthly poucr can part them! ‘Those whom 
God hath joined together, let no* man put asunder/ Is that 
mere lip motrkcry, or is it a holy bond ? ” ^ 

The King gave an impatient gesture. 

“1'hcre is no use in Srgument,” he said, “vhen argument 
has to be carried on with such children as yourselves. What 
cannot be done by persuasion, mvst be done by force. I 
wished to act kindly and reasonably by both of you—and J 
had hoped better things from this interview,—but as^matters 
have turned out, it niny as well be concluded.*^ 

'‘Wait!” said (jloria, disjngaging hersHf gently from her 
husband*s embr.xce ; “ I ha\^i something to say which ought to 
meet your wishes, even though it may not be all you desire. 
I will not promise to give up my husband;—I will not promise 
never to see him, and never to wiilc to him—but I will swear 
to you one thing that should completely put ytJhr fears and 
doubts of me at rest!” 

Both the King and Qurni looked at her wondcringly;—a 
brighter, more delicate bqguty seemed to invest her, — she 
stood very’ proudly upright, her small head jifted,—^her rich 
hair glistening in the soft sunshine that streamed in subdued 
tints through the high stained-glass windows of the roofn,— her 
figure, slight and tall, was like that of the goddess *dreamt of 
by E.idymion. 

“ You are so unhappy already,” she continued, turning to 
the Queen; “You have ^ost so much, and you need so much^ 
that I should be sorry to add to your burden of grief! If I 
thought I could make you glad,—if I thought 1 could make 
you see the world through my eyes, with all the patient, loving 
human hearts ahoui you, v/aiting for the sympauiy you never 
give; I would come to you often, and try to find the warm 
pulse oi you somewhere under all tliat splendour v^ich you 
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clothe yourself in, and which is as valueless to me as the dust 
on the common road! And if I could show you^^ and here 
she fixed her steadfast glance upon the King,—“where you 
might win 'friends instead of losing them,—if I could persuade 
you to look and see where the fires of Revolution are beginning 
to smoulder and kindle under your very Thi one,—if I could 
bear messages from you of c 4 >mpassion and tenderness to all 
the disaffected and disloyal, I would ask you on my knees to 
let me be your daVighter in affection, as I am by marriage; 
and* I would unveil to you the secrels of your own kingdom, 
which is slowly but steadily rising against you ! But you judge 
me wrongly—you estimate me falsely,—and where I might 
have given aid, your own ^misconception of me makes me 
useless! You consider me Iftw-bom and a mere peasant I 
How ca^ you be sure of that ?—for truly i do not know who 
I am, or where I came fiom, Vor aught I can tell, the storm 
was my father, and the sea my mother,—but my parents may, 
as easily have been Royal! You judge me half-educated,— 
and wholly unworthy to be your son’s wife. Will the ladies 
of your Court compete with me in learning? I am ready! 
What I hea.® of their attainments has not as yet commanded 
my respect or admiration, — and you yourself as King, do 
nothing to show that you care for either art or learning! I 
wonder, indeed, that you should even pause to consider whether 
your son’s wife is educated or not ’ ^ 

Absolutely silent, the King kept liis eyes upon her. He was ^ 
experiemring a novel sensation which was altogether delightful to 
him, and more instructive than any es ay or sermon. He, the 
ostensible ruler of the country, was face to face with a woman 
who had no fear of him,—no awe for his position,—no respect 
for his rank, but who simply spoke to him as though he bad 
been any ordinary person. He saw sf scart:ely perceptible smile 
on his son’s handsome features,—he saw that Von Glauben’s' 
eyes twinkled, despite his carefully preserved seriousness of 
meanour, an(f he realised the almost absurd powerlessness of 
his authority in such an embarrassing position. The assump^v 
tion of mule contempt, such as was vaguely expressed by tl^ 
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Queen, appeared to him to be the best policy;—He therefore 
adopted that attitude, without however producing the least 
? visible effect. Gloria’s face, softly flushed with suppressed 
emotion, looked earnest and impassioned, but neither abashed 

nor afraid. ' r 

“ I have read many histories of kings,” she continued slowly; 
“Of their treacheries and cruelties; of their neglect of their 
people! Seldom have ihey been truly great! The few who 
( are reported as wise, lived and reigned so 'many ages ago, that 
"we cannof tell whether tbeir virtues were indeed as admirable 
as described,—or whether their vices were not condoned by a 
too-parlial historian, A Throne has no attraction for me! 
The only sorrow I have ever known in my life, is the dis¬ 
covery that the man I love *best in the world is a king’s 
son! Would to«God he were poor and unrenowhed as I 
thought him to be, when I married him !—for’ so we should 
^always have been happy. fBut now I have to think for him as 
well as for myself ;—his position is as hard as mine,—and we 
accept our fate as a trial of our love. Love cannot be forced, 
—it must root itself, and grow where it will It has made us 
two as one;—one in thought,—one in hope,—in faith! 
No earthly power can part us. You would marry him to 
another woman, and force him to commit a great sin 'for the 
good of the country ’ ? I tell you, if you do that,—if any king 
or prince does that,—God’s curse will surely fall upon the 
Throne, and all that do fnherit it!” * * 

She did not raise her voice,—she spoke in low** thrilling 
accents, without excitement, but with measured force and calm. 
Then she beckoned the Crown Prince to her side. He 
instantly obeyed her gesture. Taking him by the hand, she 
advanced a little, and w'lth him confronted both the King and 
Queen. • • 

me, your Majesties both!” she'said in clear, firm 
accents; “And when you have heard, be satisfied as to 'the 
good of the country,’ and let me depart to m^ own home in 
peace, away from all your crushing and miserable conventions. 
U take your son by the hand, and even as I swore my faith to 
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him at the marriage altar, so I swear to you that he is free , 
to follow his own inclination;—his law is mine,—his will my 
pleasure,—and in everything I shall obey him, save in this one '> 
decree, which I make for myself in your Majesties' sovereign u 
presendfe,—that never, so help me God, will I claim or share-*;/: 
my husband's rank as Crown Prince, or set foot within this | 
Palace, which is his home, again, till a greater voice than that,«; 
of any king,—the voice of the Nation itself, calls upon me to ^5 
do so! ” , . 

i^his proud declaration was entirely unexpected; and both ! 
the King and Queen regarded the beautiful speaker in undis- j.' 
guised amazement. She, gently dropping the Prince's hand,v' 
met their eyes with a wistfuU pathos in her own. 

“ Will^that satisfy you ? ” she asked, a slight tremor shaking '< 
her voice as she put the question. 

The King at once advanced, and now spoke frankly, and!" 
without any ceremony. • ^ 

‘‘Assuredly! You are a brave girl! True to your love,"; 
and true to the country at one and the same time ! But whiles 


I accept your vow, let me warn you not to indulge in any ' 
lurking hope or feeling that the Nation will ever recognise youF;^’ 
marriage. Your own willingly-taken oath at this moment^ 
practically makes it null and void, so far as the State is con-| 
cerned ; —but perhaps it strengthen^ it as a bond of—youthfuh^ 
passion! , ^ 4 

An <Jpen admiration flashed in his bold fine eyes as he;5 
spoke,—ajid Gloria grew pale. With an involuntary movementj 
she turned towards the Queen. 

“ You-Madam—you-Ah 1 No,—not you !—you areil 

cruel!—you have not a woman's heart! My love—my'^ 
husjjand!" ^ ^ 

The Prince was at once beside her, and she clung to himf 
trembling. * 

“Take me^away!” she whispered; “Take me away alt(3 
gether—this place stifles me! ” ^ 

He caught her in his strong young arms, and was about td^? 
le^4 he.r4<y|}e, door, when she suddenly appear^ to remembq| 
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something, and releasing herself from his clasp, put him away 
from her with a faint smile. 

“No, dearest! You must stay here;-stay here and 

make your father and mother understand all that I*have said. 
1 ell them I mean to keep my vow. You know how thoroughly 
I mean it! The Professor will take me home ! ” 

; Then the Queen moved, and* came towards her with her 
usual slow noiseless grace. 

“Let rr^ thank you!” she said, with an air of gracious 
. condescension; “ You a?e a very good girl, and I am sure^ou 
" will keep your word ! You are so beautiful that you are bound 
to do well; and I hope your future^dife will be a happy one 1 ” 
“ I hope so, Madam 1 ” replied Gloria slowly; “ I think it 
will! If it is not happier than yours, I shall indeed be 
unfortunate 1 ” ^ * 

The Queen drew back, offended; but the liing, who had 
been whispering aside to Yon Glauben, now approached and 
said kindly. 

I 

“ You must not go away, my child, without some token of 
our regard. Wear this for Our sake ! ” 

He offered her a chain of gold bearing 'a, simple yet 
exquisitely designed pendant of choice peart Her face 
crimsoned, and she pushed it disdainfully aside. 

“ Keep It, Sir, for thosjj whose love and faith can be pur¬ 
chased with jewelled toys ! Mine cannot 1 You mean kindly 
no doubt,—but a gift from you is an offence, not aiv honour! 
, Fare-you-vrell! ” » 

Another moment and she was gene. Von Glauben, at a 
sign from the King, hastily followed her. Prince Humphry, 
who had remained almost entirfly mute during the scene, now 
stood with folded arms opposite his Royal parents, still silent 
. and rigid. The King watched him for a minute or two—then 
laid a hand gently on his arm. * ^ 

“We do not blame you over-much, Humphry!” he said; 
“ She is a beautnal creature, and more intelligent than I had 
ima^med. Moreover she has great calmness, as well as 
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Still the Prince said nothing. 

“You are satisfied, Madam, I presume?” went on the King 
addressing his Consort;—“ The girl could hardly make a more 
earnest vow of abnegation than she has done. And when 
HumpHfy has travelled for a year and seen other lands, other 
manners, and other faces, we may look upon this boyish ; 
incident in his career as fiflally closed. I think both you 

t 

and I can rest ass,ured that there will be no further cause 
for anxiety ? ” , 

He put the question carelessly. The Queen bent her head 
in acquiescence, but her eyes were fixed upon her son, who 
still said nothing. • 

“ We have not received any^ promise from Humphry him¬ 
self,” shg said; “Apparently he is not disposed to take a 
similar oath of loyalty ! ” 

“ Truly, Madam, you judge me rightly for once! ” said the 
Prince, quietly; “ I am certainly nSt disposed to do an}rthing 
but to be master of my own thoughts and actions.” 

“ Remain so, Humphry, by all means! ” said the King 
indulgently. ,“The present circumstances being so far favour¬ 
able, we exact nothing more from you. Love will be love,, and ‘ 
passion must have its way with boys of your age. I impose no 
further restriction upon you. The girl’s own word is to me> 
suffidert bond for the preservation pf your high position. All 
young men havQ their little secret^ love-affairs; we shall not 
blame you for yours now, seeing, as v^e do, the satisfactory end 
of it in “sight! But I fear we are detaining you!” This;, 
with elaborate politeness. “If you wish to follow your fairj 
inamorata, the way is clear! You may retire!” 

Without any haste, but with formal military s’^iffness the. 


Prince saluted,—^and turning slowjj? oij his heel, left the; 
presence-chamber. ^ Alone, the King and his beautiful Queen-;'. 
Consort looked questioningly at one another. 

“What thiijjc you. Madam, of the heroine of this strange,, 
love-story ? ” he asked with a touch of bitterness in his voice.5 
“ Does it not strike you that even in this arid world of mudi' 


deception, there may .be after all such a thing as innocence?— 
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. /.such a treasure as true and trusting love ? Were not the eyes 
(; ?of this girl Gloria, when lifted to your face, something like the 
: eyes of a child who has just said its prayers to God,—who 
fears nothing and loves all ? Yet I doubt whether you were 
moved I ” • * 

“Were you?” she asked indifferently, yet with a strange 
fluttering at her heart, which •she could not herself com¬ 
prehend. 

“ I was j ” he answered. “ I confess it! I was profoundly 
' touched to see a girl of such beauty and innocence confront 
' us here, with no other shield against our formal and ridiculous 
conventionalities, save the pure stficngth of her own love for 
I Humphry, and her complete trust in him. It is easy to see 
^ that her life hangs on his will; it is not so much her with whom 
we have to deal, as with him. What he says, she will evidently 
obey. If he tells her he has ceased to love her, she will die quite 
' uncomplainingly; but so long as he docs love her, she will 
, live, and expand in beauty and intelligence on that love alone; 
and you may be assured, Madam, that in that case, he will 
never wed another woman ! Nor could I possibly blame him, 
for he is bound to find all—or most women inferior to her!” 

She regarded him wonderingly. 

“ Your admiration of her is keen, Sir! ” she said, amazed to 
find herself somewhat irjitated. “Perhaps if she were not 
morganatically your daugljter-in-law, you might be your son's 
rival?” 

He turned upon her indignantly. 

“Madam, the days were, wrhen you, as my wife, had it in 


your power to admit no rivals to the kingdom of your own 
beauty! Since then, I confer, you have had many! But 
they have been worthies rivals all,—crazed with their own 
vanity and greed, and empty of truth and honour. A month 
or two before I came to the Thtone, I was beginning to think 
that women were viler than vermin,—I had grown utterly 
weary of tlieir beauty,—weary—ay, sick to *death of their 


' alluring eyes, sensual lips, and too freely-offered caresses; the 
, .'uncomely, hard-worked woman, earning bread forVher half- 
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starved children, seemed the only kind of feminine creature for 
which I could have any respect—but now—I am learning that 
there are good women who are fair to see,—women who have , 
hearts to love and suffer, and who are true—ay—true as the 
sun in heaven to the one man they worship! ” 

“ A man who is generally quite unworthy of them I ” said the 
Queen with a chill laughYour eloquence, Sir, is very 
touching, and no doubt leads further than I care tb penetrate ! 
The girl Gloria is certainly beautiful, and no doubt very 
innficent and true at present,—but when Humphry tires of 
her, as he surely will, for all men quickly tire of those that love 
them best,—she will no doubt sink into the ordinary ways 
of obtaining consolation. I know little concerning these 
amazingly good women you spehk of; and nothing concerning 
good mefi ! But I quite agree with you that* many women are 
to be admired* for their hard work. You see when once they 
do begin to work, men generally ♦keep them at it!” She 
gathered up her rich train on one arm, and prepared to leave 
the apartment. “If you think,” she continued, “as you now 
say, that Humphry will never change his present sentiments, 
and never mSrry any other woman, the girPs oath is a mere 
farce and of no avail I ” 

“On the contrary, it is of much avail,” said the King, “for 
she has sworn bef >re us both never to claim any ri^t to share 
in Humphry’s position, till the nation itself asks her to do so. 
Now as toe nation will never kno^of the marriage at all, the 
*calU win not be forthcoming.” 

The Queen paused in the act of turning away, 

“If you were to die,” she said; “Humphry would be 
King. And as King, he is cjuite capable of making Gloria 
Queen 1 ” 

He looked at her very strangely. * 

“ Madam, in the'event of my death, all things are possible! ” 
^ he said; “A dying Sovereignty may give birth to a Republic 1” 

The Queen Smiled. .V:'? 


“ Well, it is the most popular form of government nowadays,^* 
ste respynd^ carelesdy inoving slowly towards the doprj 
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"And ijerhaps the most satisfactory. I hink if I weu; not a 
Queen, I should be a republicitn! ” 

“ And I, if I were not a King,’’ he n ponded, “ should be 
a Socialist! Such are the strange contradictions .ot hmnan 
' nature! Permit me! ” He opened the door of the room for 
to pass out,—and as she did so, she looked up full in his face. 

“ Are you still interested in your new form of amusement ? ” 
she said; "And do you still expose yourself to danger and 


death?” 

He bowfd assent. , • 

“Still am I a fool in a new course of folly, Madam!” he 
answered with a smile, and a half-sigh. “So many of my 
brother monaichs are wadded round like peaches in wool, with 
precautions for their safety, Icsk tficy bruise at a touch, that 1 
assure you I take the chances of danger and death as exhilarat¬ 
ing sjiort, comijared with their guarded condition,» But it is very 
good of you to assume such |i gracious solicitude for my safety! 

“Assume? ” she said. Her voice had a slight tremor in it, 
—her eyes looked soft and suffused with something like tears. 
Then, with her usual stataly grace, she saluted him, and 
Igpassed out. • 

C Struck at the unwonted expression in her face, he stood for 
la moment amazed. Then he gave vent to a low bitter laugh. 

“ How sarange it would be if she should love me now! ” 

he murmured. “But-^s-after all these years-too late! 

Too late! ” • • 

*1 hat night before the King letired to rest, Pioft^gsor von 
Glauben reported himself and his dut> lo his Majesty i>, the 
privacy of his own apartments. He had, he stated, accom- 
. panied Gloria back to her home in The Islands; and, he 
added somewhat hesitatingly, th*e Crown Prince had returned 
with her, and had there lemamcd. He, the Professor, had left 
them together, being commanded by the Piince so to do 

The King received this information with perfect eimanimity. 

the pieient,” he said. 

Hu passion wi.I soon exhaust itself. All passion exhausts 
Itself sooner or—^latcr! ” 
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■‘’Aat depends very much on the depth or shallowness of 
i'.s source, Sir,” replied the Professor. 

“ True ! But a boy!—a mere infant in experience! ^Vhat 
can he knpw of the depths in the heart and soul! Now a many 

of my age-” ■ • ■ 

He broke off abruptly, seeing Von Glauben’s eyes fixed, 
steadfastly upon him, and thf colour deepened in his cheek. 
Then he gave a slight laugh. 

“ I tell you. Von Glauben, this little love-affair—this absurd 
toy-inarriage is not worth thinking fbout HumjJhry leaves 
the country at the end of this month,—he will remain absent 
a year,-^and at the expiration of that time we shall many him 
in good earnest to a roya!ly-born bride. Meanwhile, let us 
not trouble ourselves about Ihb sentimental episode, which is 
so rapidly drawing to its close.” • 

The Professfor bowed respectfully and retired. But not to 
sleep. He had a glowing picture before his eyes,—a picture 
he could not forget, of the Crown Prince and Gloria standing 
with arms entwined about each other under the rose-covered 

I 

porch of Ronsard's cottage saying ‘Good-night' to him,^ 
while Ronsard himself, his tranquillity completely restored, ary 
his former fears at rest, warmly shook his hand, and with 
curious mingling of pride and deference thanked him for all 
his friendshio—‘ all his goodness! ’ • ' 

' “And no goodness at all is nfine,” said the meditative 
Prefessot; “save* that of being as •honest as I can to both 
sides! there is some change in the situation which t 
do not qutte understand. There is some new plan on foot 
I would swear! The Prince was too triumphant—Gloria too 
happy—Ronsard too satisfied! There is something in the 
wind 1—but I cannot make out*what it is!" . ;; 

He pondered uneasily for a part t)f the night, reflecting 
that when he had returned from The Islands in the King’s 
yacht, he had met the Prince’s own private vessel on her wa^ 
'^thither, gliding over the waves, a mere ghostly bunch of whxfeg 
sails in the glimmering moon. He had concluded that it wai^ 
imder orders to embark* the Prince for home agaip 
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; moniingj and yet, though this ^was a perfectly natural and 
v, probable surmise, he had been unable tp rid himself altogether 
of a doubtful presentiment, to which he could give no name. 
' By degrees, he fell into an uneasy slumber, in which he had 
“ many uncompleted dreams,—one of which was that hj; found 
himself all alone on the wide ocean which stretched for 
thousands of miles beyond Th^ Islands,—alone in a small 
boat, endeavouring to row it towards the grea': Southern 
, Continent that lay afar off in the invisible distance,—where 
few but th& n)ost adventiirous travellers ever cared to warmer. 
And as ht pulled with weak, ineffectual oars against the 
mighty weight of the rolling billows, he thought he heard 
the words of an old Irish song wh*ch he remembered having 
listened to, when as quite a yc^ung man Jic had paid his first 
and last visit to tlfe misty and romantic shores of Britain. 


“ Come o*er the sea, 

CusJdti chreej — 

Mine through sunshine, storm and snows I— 
Seasons may roll, 

But the true soul, 

Bums the same ivherevei it goes; • 

Let fate frown on, so we love and part not, 
rris life where thou an, ’tis death where thou art not 1 
m Then come oer the sea, 

Cuskla nim chrec I 

Mine wherever th^ wild wind blows!» 


Then wakmg with a violent sla/t, he wondered wfiat set of 
brain-cells had been stirred to reproduce rhymes that he had 

or so he deemed, long ago forgotten. And still musing, he 
almost mechanically went on with the wild ditty. ^ 


not the sea 

Made for the free, • 

Land for Courts and chains alone 1- * 
Here we are slaves, 

But on the waves, 

Love and liberty are our* own I” 
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“ I'his will never do ! ” he exclaimed, leaping from his bed; 

“ I am becoming a mei:e driveller with advancing age! ’* 

He went to the window and looked out. It was about six 
o’clock in the morning,—the sun was shining brightly into 
his roo^. Before him lay the sea, calm as a lake, and clear- ' 
sparkling as a diamond;—not a boat was in sight;—not &<>' 
single white sail on the distant horizon. And in the fre-.hness I 
and stillness of the breaking day, the world looked but just 
newly created. 

“How we fret and fume in om,little span of life!” he 
murmuied. “ A few yea/s hence, and for us all the troubles 
which we make for ourselves will be ended! But the sun and 
the sea will shine on just the same—and Love, the supremest 
power on earth, will still go\e»n mankind, when thrones and 
kings and empires aie no more ! ” • 

His thoughts were destined to bear quick fruition. The 
morning deepened into noon—apd at that hour a sealed * 
dispatch brought by a sailor, who gave no name and who 
departed as soon as he had delivered his packet, was handed 
to the King. It was from the Crown Prince, and ran briefly 
thus:— • * 

“At your command, Sir, and by my own desire, I have 
left the country over w^hich you hold your sovereigiFdominion. 
Whither I travel, and how, is my bwn affair. I shall return 
no more^/;// /Ae ^Nation demands my service^ —whereof I shall 
doubtles^ hear should such a contingency ever arise. I leave 
you to deal with the situation as seems best to your good 
pleasure and that of the Government,—but the life God has ; 
given me can only be lived once, and to Him alone am I * 
responsible for it. I am resdlved therefore to live it to my ^ 
own liking,—in honesty, faith and freedam. In accordance 
with this determination, Gloria, my wife, as in her swortii 
marriage-duty bound, goes with me.” 

• 

For one moment the King stood transfixed and astounded j' 
a cloud of anger darkened his brows. Crumpling up the ^ 
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document in his hand, he was about to fling it from^ him 
in a fury. What! This mere boy and girl had baffled the 
' authority of a king! Anon, his anger cooled—his countenance 
V, cleared. Smoothing the paper out he read its contents again, 
—then smiled. 

Well! Humphry has something of me in him after all!” 
he said. “ He is not entirely his^mother! He has a heart,— 
a will, and a conscience,—all three generally lacking to sons 
of kings! Let me be honest with myself! If he had given 
way to mej* I should hav^ despised him !—but for Love’s ^ake 
he has opposed me; and by my soul!—I respect him ! ” 



CHAPHER XXIII 

THE king’s DEli'KNDER 

• • 

R umour, we are told, has a million tongues, and they 
•were soon all at \jjork, wagging out the news of the 
Crown Prince’s mysterious .de^iarture. Each tongue told a 
different story, and none of the stories tallied. No informa¬ 
tion was Ito be obtained at Court, There nothing was said, 
but that the Prince, disliking the formal ceremony of a public 
departure, had privately set sail in iiis own yacht for his pro¬ 
jected tour round the world. Nobody believed this; and the 
general impression soon gained ground that the young man 
had fallen into disgrace with his Royal parents, and had been 
sent away for a time till he should recognise the enormity of 
his youthful indiscretions. 

“Sent away-you understand! ” said the Socie^ gossips; 

“ To a\oid further scandal > ” ^ 

The Prince’s younger brothers Rupert and Cyprian, were often 
plied with questions by their intimates, but knowing nothing, 
and truly earing less, they could give no explanation. Neither 
King nor (^ueen spoke a word on the subject; and Sir Roger 
de Laimay, astonished and perplexed beyond measure as he 
was at this turn in affairs, darc<inot put any questions even to 
his friend Professor von Glauben who, as soon as the news of 
the Prince’s departure was known, rcsofutely declined to speak, 
so he said, *on whit did not concern him/ Gradually, how- ' 
ever, this excitement partially subsided to give place to other 
forms of social Vommotion, which beginning in trifles, swiftly ^ 
expanded to larger and n^ore serious development. The first 
of these the sudden rise of a newspaper which bad for 

^ 855 
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gre^^'sL difficulty^'opposition 
gjiw die; rhany'^ jouin^' governed by Pavid Jost. ptt happened 
lid this njMner. ’'Several leading articles written in favour 
{of 'a Jesuit settlement in the country, had appeared in 
' Jost^s largest and most widely circulated newspaper, and the 
’last of these ‘leaders/had concluded with the assertion that 
t^though his Majesty, the King, had at first refused the portion 
^’Of Crown lands needed by the Society for building, he had now 
'graciorsh^' re-considcred the situation, and had been pleased 
to revoke his previous* decision. Whereat, the very tiext 
morning the rival ‘ daily * had leaped into prominence by 
merely two headlines : , 

THE JESUIT SETTLEMENT 
STATEMENT BY HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


And there, plainly set forrti, was the Royal and authoritative 
refusal to grant the lands required, ‘Because of the earnest 
petition of our loving subjects against the said grant/—and till 
L* our loving subjects'' objections were removed, the lands would 
fce \yrithheld. This public announcement signed by the King 
Pm person, created the most extraordinary sensation throughout 
the whol^country. It was the one topic at every social meet¬ 
ing; it was the one sqbject of every sermon. Preachers 
stormed and harangued in every pulpit, and Monsignor Del 
Fortis, lifting up his harsh raucous voice in the -Cathedral 
itself, addressed an enormous congregation one Sunday morn¬ 
ing on the matter, and denounced the King, the *Queen, and 
the mysteriously-departed Crown Prince in the most orthodox 
Christian manner, commending them to the flames of hell, and 
the mercy of a loving God at one and the same moment. 

Meanwhile, the newspaper that had been permitted to pub¬ 
lish the King's statement got its circulation up by tens of 
thousands, the more so as certain brilliant and fiery articles on 
the political situation began to appear thereiR signed by one 
Pasjjuin Leroy, u stranger to the re|ding public, but in whom 

^ modern ‘Junius' appeared to hayejentered for 
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the purpose of warning,, threatening and commanding. A 
scathing and audacious attack upon Carl Pdrousse, Secretary 
of State, in wliich the small darts of satire flew furtlier than 
the sharpest arrows of assertion, was among the first of these, 
and P^ousse himself, maddened like a bull at ihc first prick 
of the toreador, by the stinging truths the water uttered, or 
rather suggested, lost no timt in summoning General Bernhoff 
to a second interview. 

“Did I not tell you,” he said, ])ointing to the ygnaturc at 
the end of the offending article, “to*‘shadow' that man, and 
arrest him as a common s[)y ? ” 

Beriflioff bowed stiHl). • 

“You did! But it is ctfficult to arrest one who is not 
capable pf being arrested. 1 niu»t be iirovided first with proofs 
of his guilt; j\nd 1 must also obtain the King's order.” / 

“Proofs should be easy enough for you to obtain,” said 
Pdrousse fiercely; “And the Kintfwill sign any warrant he is 
told. At least, you can suicly find this rascal out?—wherb he 
lives, and wiiat are his means of subsistence?” j 

“If he wejrc hcTe, I could,” resiiondcd Bernhoff calmly; 
“I have made all the necessary preliminary enquiriea The 
man is a gentleman of considerable wealth. He writes for his 
own amusement and—fiom a distance. I advise ytAi—” and 
liere the General held up an obstyiate-looking fin^r of warn¬ 
ing; “I advise you, I say, to let him alone! I can find no 
proof wfJatever that he is a sjiy.” 

“ProoTj I can give you enough—” began Pt3roussc hotly, 
then paused in confusion. For what could he truly say? If 
he toid the Chief of Police that this Pasquin Leroy was 
believed to have counterfeited the Prime Minister's signet, in 
order to obtain an interview with IXivid^ why then the 
Chief of Police would be informed once and for all that the 
Prime Minister was in confidential communication with the 
Jew-proprietoj of a stock-jobbing newspaper! And that would 
never do! It would, at the least, be impolitic. Inwardly 
chafing with annoyance he assumed an outward air of con* 
sdentiouB gravity. 
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*‘You will regret it, General, I think, if you do not follow 
,/,-^^ut my suggestions respecting this man,” he said coldly; 
. is writing for the Press in a strain which is plainly 

directed against the Government Of course we ‘statesmen 
pay little or no heed to modern journalism, but tiitf King, 
v}, having taken the unusual, and as I consider it,‘unwise step 
of proclaiming certain of his intentions in a newspaper which 
was, until his patronage, obscure and unsuccessful, the public 
attention ^as been suddenly turned towards this particular 
i/'journal; and what is wfitten therein may possibly influence 
the masses as it would not have done a few weeks ago.” 

quite believe that!” said BemhofT tersely; “But I 
cannot arrest a man for writing clever things. Literary talent 
ris no proof of dishonesty.” 

^ P^rousse looked at him sharply. But there was no satire in 
^ B^nhofFs fixed and glassy eye, and no expression whatever in 
his woodenly-composed coittitenance. 

“ We entertain different opinions on the matter, it is 
evidejjit!” he said; “You will at least grant that if he cannot 
be arrested, he can be carefully watched ? ” 

“Ha IS carefully watched !” replied Bernhoff; “That is to 
say, as fkr as I can watch him ! ” 

“ Gooa!J' and Peroussc smiled, somewhat relieved. “ Then 

on the firslTsuspicion of a treasonable act-” 

“I shalji arrest him—in the King^s name,,when the King 
signs the ^jurant,” said Bernhoff; “But he is one of Sergius 
Thord^s follow(^9, and at the present juncture it^lhight be 
unwise to touch any member of that particularly inflammable 
.body,” 

P^rousse frowned. 


ago 


“ Sergius Thord ought to have been hanged or shot years 

r>_ »> ) • 


“Then whw did not you hang or shoot him?” enquired 
Bernhoff. f 

“ I was n®t in oflSce.” 

“Why d(* you not hang or shoot him now?” 

VVHv ? I >> 





? J Because- 


vi« tl.> 
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*‘Becau§ie,” interrupted Bemhoff, again lifting his grim 
warning finger; “ If you did, the city would be in a tumult 
and more than half the soldiery would be on the side of the 
mob! By way of warning, M. P^rousse, I may as well tell 
you frankly, on the authority of my position as Plead of the r 
Police, that the Government are on the edge of a dangerous;; 
situation! ” # ' X 

P^rousse looked contemptuous. 

“Every Government in the world is on the edge of a 
dSngerous situation nowadays! ” lie retorted; — “ But any 
Government that yields to the mob proves itself a mere 
ministry of cowardice.” ^ 

“Yet the mob often win^,—not only by excess of numbers, 
but by sheer force of—honesty*! —said Bernhoff sententiously; 
“It has been known to sweep away, anfl re-make political 
constitutions before now.” 


“It has,” — agreed P^rousse,« drawing pens and paper^ 
towards him, and feigning to be busily occupied in the 
commencement of a letter—“ But it will not indulge itself in 
such amusements during ;;/y time! ” 

“Ah ! I wonder how long your time will last! ” muttered 
Bernhoff to himself as he withdrew—“ Six months or six days? - 
I would not bet on the longer period I ” 

In good truth there was considerable reason for Ae General's ! , 
dubious outlook on affairs. A political storm was brewing- / 
A hea^ tidal wave of discontent*was sweeping the masses of*- 


the pedgle stormily against the rocks of existing authority,, 
and loud and bitter and incessant were the complaints on all j 
sides against the increased taxation levied upon every rate-,'^ 
payer. Fiercest of all was |he clamour made by the poor 
the increasing price of bread, the chief necessity of lifej fory; 
the imposition of a heavy duty upAi wfieat and other cereals 1 
had made the colnmon loaf of the peasant's daily fare almost| 
an article of luxury. Stormy meetings were held in every 
quarter of tfie city,—protests were drawn up and signed by j* 
thousands, — endless netitions were handed to the King, —i 
but no* practical result came from these- His Majesty wa;S,; 
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* graciously pleased* to seem blind, deaf and, wholly in¬ 
different to the agitated condition of Ins subjects. Now and 
' then a Government orator would mount the political rostrum 
i'and talk * patriotism ’ for an hour or so, to a moire or less 
f sullen audience, informing them with much higlf-flown : 
-'eloquence that, by responding to the Governmental demands 
and supporting the Governm®ntal measures, they were 
;^strengthening the resources of the country and completing 
..'the efficiency of both Army and Navy; but somehow, his 
:!hydraulic efforts at rousmg the popular enthusiasm failedfof 
effect. Whereas, whenever Sergius I'hord spoke, thousands 
of throats roared acclamation,—an(J the very sight of Lotys 
passing quietly down the poorer thoroughfares of the city was 
sufficient to bring out groups'of men and women to their 
doors, waving thefr hands to her, sending her wild kisses,— 
and almost kneeling before her in an ecstasy of trust and 
''adoration. Thord himself perceived that the situation was 
rapidly reaching a climax, and quietly prepared himself to 
meet and cope with it. Two of the monthly business meet¬ 
ings of the Revolutionary Committee had been held since that 
on which Pasquin Leroy and his two friends had been 
enrolled as members of the Brotherhood, and at the last of 
these, Thord took Leroy into his full confidence, and gave 
him all th? secret clues of the Revolutionary organisation 
which honeycombed the metropolis from enj^ to end. He 
had trusted the man in mkny ways and found him ^nonest. 
One trifling proof of this was perhaps the main i;5ason of 
Thord*s further reliance upon him; he had fulfilled his half- 
suggested promise to bring the sunshine of prosperity into the 
. hard-working, and more or less sqfdid life of the little dancing- 
girl, Pequita. She had been sent for one morning by the 
manager of the RoyarOpdfa, who having seen the ease, grace, 
and dexterity of her performance, forthwith* engaged her for 
the entire season at a salary which when named to the, amazed 
^^^ild, seemed like a veritable shower of gold tuml^ling by rare 
.. chance out of the lap of Dame Fortuny, The manager was a 
j^.curt, cold business man, and she was afraid to ask him any 
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questions, for when the words—‘*I am sure a kind friend has 
spoken to you of me—” came timidly from her lips, he had 
shut up her confidence at once by the brief answer— 

“No. You are mistaken. We accept no personal recom;^ 
mendatfons. We only employ proved talent! ” V 

All the same Pequita felt sure that she owed the suddc;- 
lifting of her own and her*father’s daily burden of life, to:^ 
the unforgetting care and intercession of Leroy. Lotys was ; 
equally convinced of the same, and both she ar^d Sergius.. 
ThSrd highly appreciated their new associate's unobtrusive way^ 
of doing good, as it were, by stealth. Pequita's exquisite grace 
and agHity had made her qji once the fashion; the Opera was 
crowded nightly to see th§ ‘ wonderful child-dancer'; and 
valuable gifts and costly jewels were showered upon her, all of 
which she brought to Lotys, who advised her how to dispose 
of them best, and put by the money for the comfort and care 
of her father in the event of sickntss, or the advance of age. 
Flattered and petted by the great world as she now was, 
Pequita never lost her head in the whirl of gay splendour, 
but remained the same child-like, loving little creature,—her 
one idol her father,—her only confidante, Lotys, whose gentle , 
admonitions and constant w^atchfulness saved her from many a 
dangerous pitfall. As yet, she had not attained the wish she ' 
had expressed, to dance before the^ King,—but she was told 
that at any time Jiis Majesty might visit the Opera, and that 
steps wotlld be taken to induce him to do so for the special 
purpose <3^ witnessing her performance. So with this half-, 
promise she was fain to be content, and to bear with the 
laughing taunts of her ‘ Revolutionary' friends, who constantly 

teased her and called her ‘litjle traitor’ because she sought' 

\ * 

the Royal favour. ^ " 

Another event, which was correetTy or incorrectly traced'; 
to Leroy’s silently working influence, was the sudden meteoric 
blaze of Paul Zouche into fame. How it hapixined, no one. 
knew;—and wAy it happened was still more of a mystery,/* 
because by all its own ^nets and traditions the social world ^ 
ought to fcave set itself dead against the * Psalm of Reyolu* > 
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tion,’ —the title of the book of poems-which created such 
an amazing stir. But somehow, it got whispered about that 
the King had attempted to 'patronise’ the poet, and that 
“jthe poet had very indignantly resented the offered Royal 
xondesoension. \^ereat, by degrees, there arose in* Society 

t 

circles a murmur of wonder at the poet’s ‘pluck/ wonder 
that deepened into admiration^ with incessant demand for 
his hook,—and admiration soon expanded, with the aid of 
:the book^ into a complete ‘craze.’ Zouche’s name was on 
)fevery lip; invitations to great houses reached him dfrery 
week;—-his poems began to sell by thousands; yet with all » 
this, the obstinacy of his erratif nature asserted itself as 
usual, undiminished, and Zouchg withdrew from the shower 
of praise like a snail into its shell,—answered none of the 
flattering requests for ‘ the pleasure of his company/ and 
handed whatever money he made by his poems over to the 
funds of the Revolutionary Committee, only accepting as 
much out of it as would pay for his clothes, food, lodging, 
and—drink! But the more he turned his back on Fame, 
the more hotly it pursued him;—his very churlishness was 
talked about as something remarkable and admirable,—and 
when it was suggested that he was fonder of strong liquor 
than was altogether seemly, people smiled and nodded at 
each other pleasantly, tapped their foreheads meaningly and 
murmured: ‘ Genius ! Genius ! ’ as though that were a quality 
allied of divine necessity to alcoholism. • 

These two things, — the advent of a new daneer at the 
Opera, and the fame of Paul Zouche, were the chief topics 
of ‘Society’ outside its own tawdry personal concerns; but 
under all the light froth and^punie of the pleasure-seeking, 
pleasure-loving whirl of fashion, a fierce tempest was rising, and 
the first whistlings of th% wind of revolt were already beginning 
to pierce through the keyholes and craflnies of the stately 
building allotted to the business of Government;—so much so 
indeed that one terrible night, all unexpectedTy, a huge mob, 
some twenty thousand strong, surroimded it, armed with every 
^conceivable weapon from muskets ro pickaxes, aqd shouted 
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^uth horrid din for ‘Bread and Justice'.’—these being con¬ 
sidered co-equal in the bewildered mind of the excited 
multitude. Likewise did they scream with protrusive energy, 
‘Give us back our lost Trades!’ being fully aware, despite^ 
their deiirium, that these said ‘ lost Trades ’ were being soldS 
off into ‘Trusts,’ wherein Ministers themselves held con- 

siderablc shares. A two-sidgd clamour was also made for-^ 

_ _ _ 

* The King! The King! ’ one side appealing, the other 
menacing, — the latter under the belief that his Majesty > 
equSlly had ‘shares’ in the bartered ^Trades,—the former in ,, 
the hope that the country’s Honour might still be saved with ' 
the help of their visible He^d. 

Much difficulty was exjxyienced in clearing this surging ' 
throng of indignant humanity, Tor though the soldiery were - 
called ouf to effect the work, they were more Than half-hearted 
in their business, having considerable grievances of their own 
to avenge,—and when ordered to •fire on the people, flatly 
refused to do so. Two persons however succeeded at last in 
calming and quelling the tumult. One w^as Sergius Thord,— 
the other Lotys. Carl P(5rousse, seized with an access of ‘ nerves’ ' 
within the cusTiioned luxury of his own private room in the 
recesses of the Government buildings, from which he had 
watched the demonstration, peered from one of the windows, , 
and saw one half of the huge mob melt swiftly a\fay under 
the command of a tall, majestic-looking creature, whose massive 
form and leonine head appeared A^ax-like above the throng; 
and he watched the other half turn round in brisk order, like ' 
a well-drilled army, and marcli off, singing loudly and lustily, ;; 
headed by a woman carried shoulder-high before them, whose s 
white robes gleamed like a flgg of truce in the glare of the ,] 
torches blazing around her; — and to his utter amazementj^.^ 
fear and disgust, he heard the vc^ soldiers shouting her ] 
name: " Lotys ! Eotys ! ” with ever-increasing and thunderous. 
plaudits of admiration and homage. Often and often had;? 
he heard thatfname,—often and often had he dismissed itil 
from his thoughts with light masculine contempt. Often, too, A 
had it come to the eaS of his colleague the Premier, whq ;i’ 
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: as has been shovm, even in intimate converse with his own 
private secretary, feigned complete ignorance of it. But 
' it is well understood that politicians generally, and diplom- 
atists always, assume to have no knowledge whatever con- 
' cerning those persons, of whom they are most afjraid. Yet 
^ just now it was unpleasantly possible that ‘ the stone which 
the builders rejected’ might«indirectly be the means of 
J crushing the Ministry, and reorganising the affairs of the 
' country. His meditations on this occasion were interrupted 
\hy a touch on the sheulder from behind, and, lookings up, 
he saw the Marquis de Lutcra, % 

“Almost a riot!” he said, forcing a pale smile,'—“But 
not quite! ” 

“Say, rather, almost a revolution!” retorted the Marquis 
brusquely;—“Jesting is out of place. We are on the 
; brink of a very serious disaster! The people are roused. 

^ To-night they threatened tto burn down these buildings over 
J our heads, — to sack and destroy the King’s palace. The 
Socialist leader, Thord, alone saved the situation.” 

“With the aid of his mistress?” suggested P^rousse with 
{a sneer. 

“.You mean the woman they call Lotys? I am not aware 
^ that she is his mistress. I should rather doubt it. The 
' people vfbuld not make such a saint of her if she were. 

' At any rate, \phatever else she may be, she is certainly 
^'dangerous;—and in a cdhntry less free than ours eTOuld be 
: placed under arrest. I must confess I never believed in her 
; *vogue ^ with the masses, until to-night,” 

P^rousse was silent. The great square in front of the 
Government buildings was now deserted, — save for the 
- police and soldiery on guar3; but away in the distance 
: could still be heard ftint echoes of singing and cheering 
■ from the broken-up sections of the cro^d that had lately 
^disturbed the peace. 

K‘' “Have you seen the King lately?” erftjuired Lutera 
fbresently 

r “No.” 
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*‘By his absolute ‘veto’ against our propositions at the 
last Cabinet Council, the impending war which would have 
been so useful to us, has been quashed in embryo/* went on 
the Premier with a frown ;—“7’his of course you know! And 
he has the right to exercise his veto if lie likes. Bui I scarcely 
expected you, after all you said, to take the matter so easily!” ' 
Perousse smiled, and shrugged his shoulders deprecatingly, 
“However,” continued the Marquis witli latent contempt 
in his lone,— “ I now quite understand your complacent atti¬ 
tude ! You have simply turned yoiy: ‘Ainiy Supplies Con¬ 
tract^ into a ‘Trust’ Combine with other nations,—so you 
will not lose, but rather gam by the tiansaction ! ” 

“I never intended to lose'” said Peunisse calmly; “I am 
not troubled with scru])les. * Qne form of trade is as good 
as another. The prime object of life nowadays is to make 
money! ” 

Lutcra looked at him, but said nothing. 

“To amalgamate all the sUel industries into one inter¬ 
national Union, and get as many sliares myself in the com¬ 
bine is not at all an unwise pioject,” went on Perousse,— 
“ For if our fcountry is not to light, oilier countries will;— 
and they will require guns and swwds and all such accoutre¬ 
ments of wai. Why should we not satisfy the demand and 
pocket the cash?” • 

Still the Marquis looked at him ‘Steadily. 

“Are^you aware,”—he asked at last, “that Jost,*to save 
his ‘ Press’ prestige, has lump'd informer against you?” 
P^rous^c sprang up, white with fury. 

“ By Heaven, if he has dared !-” 

“There is no ‘if’in the case”—said Lutcra very coldly— 
“He has, as he himself says*‘done his duty.’ You must be 
pretty well cognisant of what a Jevfc’s netions of ‘duty’are! 
They can be summed up in one sentenc'e :—‘ to save his own 
pocket’ Jost is driven to fury and desperation by the sudden 
success of tlit rival newspaper, which has been so prominently 
favoured by the King. The shares m his own journalistic 

concerns are going d6wn rapidly, and he is determined— 

» • 
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naturally enough—to take care of himself before anyone else. 
He has sold out of every company with which you have been, 
are associated—and has—so I understand,—sent a complete 
list of your proposed ^nancial ‘deals/ investments* and other 
* stock ’ to— 




f 


. He paused. 

/ “Well!” exclaimed P^rousse ijrascibly—“To whom?” 

; “To those whom it may concern,” — replied Lutera 
evasively—“I really can give you no exact information. I 
have said “enough by way of warning ! ” 

P^rousse looked at him heedfully, and what he saw in that 
dark brooding face was not of a quieting or satisfactory 
nature. 

“You are as deeply involved as I am-he began. 

“Pardon!” and the Marquis drew himself up with some 
dignity—“ I was involved;—I am not now. I have also taken 
care of myself! I may haye been misled, but I shall let no 
one suffer for my errors. I have sent in my resignation.” 

“ Fool! ” ejaculated P^roussc, forgetting all courtesy in the 
sudden access of rage that took possession of him at these 
words;—“ Fool, I say ! At the very moment when you ought 

a 

to stick to the ship, you desert it! ” 

“ Are yot4 not ready to run to the helm ? ” enquired Lutera 
with a satire smile; “Surely you can have no doubt but that 
his Majesty will command you to lake office ! ” 

With this, he turned on 6is heel, and left his colleague to a 
space of very disagreeable meditation. For the first time in 
his bold and unscrupulous career, Perousse found himself in 
an awkward position. If it were indeed true that Jost and 
Lutera had thrown up the game, especially Jost, then he, 
Perousse, was lost. He had made of Jost, not only a tool, 
but a confidant, He had used him, and his great leading 
newspaper for his own political and financial purposes. He 
had entrusted him with State secrets, in order to speculate 
thereon in all the money-markets of the woJtd. He had 
induced him tp approach the Premier with crafty promises of 
^gpport, and to inveigle him by insidious degrees into the 
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san^c dishonourable financial ‘deal’ So that if this one man, 

—this fat, unscrupulous turncoat of a Jew,-—chose to speak 
out, he, Carl Perousse, Secretary of State, would be the most, 
disgraced and ruined Minister that ever attempted to defraud 
a nation! His brows grew moist \lth fever-heat, and his 
tongue parched, with the dry thirst of fear, as the gravity of / ' 
the situation was gradually borne in upon him. He began ; 
to calculate contingencies and possibilities of escape from ^ 
the toil that seemed closing around him,—and much to his • 
irritetioii and embarrassment, he found that most of the ways 
leading out of difficulty pointed first of all to,--the King. 

The King! The very personage whom he had called a 
Dummy, only bound to dd as he was told ! And now, if he 
could only perstiade the KiilJ^ Uial he,—the poor Secretary of 
State,—vias a deei)ly-injurcd man, whose lifcis effort had been 
solely directed towards ‘the good of the country,’ yet who 
nevertheless was cruelly wronged^ and calumniated by liis-#' 
enemies, all might yet be well 

“Were he only like other monarchs whom I know,” he 
reflected. “ I could have easily involved him in the Trades 
deal! Then the Press could have been silenced, and the 
public fooled. With five or six hundred thousand shares in 
the biggest concerns, he would have bee n comj)elIed to work 
under me for the amalgamation of our Trades %with the 
finpneial forces of other countries,-regardless of the rubbish 
talked patriots’ on the loss of^mr i)osition and prestige. 
But he is not fond of money,—he is not fond of money! 
Would that he were!—for so / should be virtually king of the 
King! ” 

Cogitating various problems on his return to his own house 
that evening, he remembered ^hat despite numerous protests ' 
and petitions, the King had, up tg the present, paid no*' 
attention to the appeals of his people against tlie increasing * 
inroads of taxation. The only two measures he had carried , 
with a high agd imperative hand, were first,—the ‘vetoing’ of 
an intended declaration of war,—and the refusal of extensive.. ’ 
lands to the Jesuits. TJpe first was the more important action, 
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as, while it had won the gratitude and friendship of a 
previously hostile State, it had lost several ‘ noble' gamblers 
in the griefs of nations, some millions of money. The check 
^to the Jesuits Was comparatively trivial, yet it had already 
iTproduced faSr-reaching pects, and had offended the pgwers at, 
'the Vatican. ' But, beyind this, things remained apparently as 
they werej true, the Socialists were growing stronger;—but 
!there was no evidence that tlJe Government was growing 
i%eaker. 

; “ After nil,” thought Pdrousse, as a result of his meditatiq^is : 

there is no immediate cause for anxiety. If Lutera has 
sent in his resignation, it may not be accepted. That rests— 
like other things—with the King.” And a vague surprise 
affected him at this fact. “Curious!” he muttered,—“Very 
curious that he, who was a Nothing, should now be- a Some¬ 
thing ! The change has taken place very rapidly,—and very 
.5tj'angely I I wonder what—or who—is moving him ? ” 

But to this inward query he received no satisfactory reply. 
The mysterious upshot of the whole position was the same,— 
namely, that somehow, in the most unaccountable, inexplicable 
manner, the wind and weather of affairs had so veered round, 
that the security of Ministers and the stability of Government 
|ested, not with themselves or the nature of their quarrels and 
discussioijs, but solely on one whom they were accustomed to 
consider as a mere ornamental figure-head,—the King. 

Some few days after the unexpected turbulent rising of 
the mob, it was judged advisable to give the people siomething 
in the way of a ‘ gala,’ or spectacle, in order to distract their 
attention from their own grievances, and to draw them away 
from their Socialistic clubs and conventions, to the contempla¬ 
tion of a parade of Royal state and splendour. The careful 
student of History, canpot fail to note that whenever the 
rottenness and inadequacy of a Governmenli are most apparent, 
great ‘ shows ’ and Royal ceremonials are always resorted to, 

^ in order to divert the minds of the people from^he bitter con- 
^sideration of a deficient Exchequer and a diminishing National 
^Honour. The authorities who orgmisc these, State mas- 

^ y • • 
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qu^rades are wise in their generation. They know that the 
working-classes very seldom have the leisure to think for 
themselves, and that they often lack the intelligent ability to'^ 
foresee the difEculties and dangers menacing their country*sii 
welfare^—but that they are always rlady, with the strange''*^ 
fatuity, patience, and good-nature, t6 take their wives and:'^ 
families to see any new variation of a world’s ‘Punch andf^ 
Judy’ play, particularly if there is a savour of Royalty about ^ 
it, accompanied by a brass band, well-equipped soldiers, and 
gilded coaches. Though they take ^no part in thfe pageant, ' 
beyond consenting to be hustled and rudely driven back by 
the police like intrusive sheep, out of the sacred way of a 
Royal progress, they nevcifheless have an instinctive (and very 
correct) idea that somcliow ftr other it is all pajt of the-‘fun’ 
for which they have paid their money. There is no more' 
actual reverence or respect for the positive Person of Royalty 
in such a parade, than there is for the AVonderfuI Performing- 
Pig that takes part in a circus-procession through a country 
town. The public impression is simple,—That having to pay, 
for the up-keep of a Throne, its splendours should be occasion¬ 
ally ‘ trotted out ’ to see whether they are worth the nation’s ^ 
annual expenditure. 

Moved entirely by this plain and practical sentiment, the, 
popular breast was thrilled with some amount of iniercst and 
animation when it was announced <bat his Majesty the King 
would, on a certain afternoon, go in^state to lay the foundation- 
stone the Grand National Theatre, which was the very,, 
latest pet* project of various cogitating Jews and cautious 
millionaires. I'he Grand National Theatre was intended to .. 


‘ supply/ according to a stock newspaper phrase, ‘ a long-felt' 
want.’ It was to be a ‘ philiftithropic ’ scheme, by which the/ 
‘ Philanthropists ’ woul<> receive ex<^l]ent interest for their 
money. Ostensibly, it w^as to provide the ‘masses’ with*‘3 
the highest form of dramatic entertainment at the lowest>^ 
cost;—but thgve were many intricate wheels within wheels/ 
in the elaborate piece of stock-jobbing mechanism, by vdiich.} 


the public would be caught and fooled—as usual—and the 

' ' - •iV I' ' V > 
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speculators therein rendered trium]>hant. Sufficient funds 
were at hand to start the building of llie necessary edifice, and 
the King's ‘gracious' consent to lay the first stone, with full 
state and ceremony, was hailed by the promoters of the plan 
as of the happiest augu^'. For with such approval anc^support 
openly given, all the ^ Snob-world would follow the Royal 
‘lead’—quite as infallibly as it did in the case of another 
monarch who, persuaded to drinJ of a certain mineral spring, 
and likewise to ‘take shares' in its bottled waters, turned the 
!.said spring into a ‘paying concern* at once, thereby Gauging 
much rejoicing among the Semites. The ‘mob' might 
certainly decline to imitate the Snob-world,—but, considering 
the recent riotous outbreak, it migiit be as well that the over¬ 
bold and unwashen populace ^«?hoald be awed by the panoply 
and glory of earthly Majesty passing by in earthly sjjlendour. 

Alas, poor Snob world ! How often has it thought the same 
.^thing! How often has it fancied that Avith show and glitter 
and brazen ostentation of mere purse-power, it can quell the 
rage for Justice, which, like a spark of God's own eternal 
Being, burns forever in the soul of a People! Ah, that rage 
/ for Justice!—that divine fury and fever which with strong 
sweating and delirium shakes the body politic and cleanses 
it from accumulated sickly humours and pestilence! What 
would th^ nations be without its periodical and merciful visita¬ 
tions! Tearing down old hypocrisies,—rooting up weedy 
abuses,—rending asunder^ rotten conventions,—what wonder 
if thrones and sceptres, and even the heads of kings get some¬ 
times mixed into the general swift clearance of long-aeeumulated 
dirt and disorder I And vainly at such times does the Snob- 
world anxiously proffer golden pieces for the price of its life 1 
There shall not then be millions enough in all the earth, to 
purchase the safety pf one proved Liar who has wilfully robbed 
* his neighbour! 

No hint of the underworkings of the people's thought, or 
the movement of the times was, however, ajjparent in the 
^aspect of the gay multitudes that poured along the principal 
thoroughfares of the metropolis on t^e day appointed for the 
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c^^nrony in whicli the King had consented to take the leading 
nart. Poor and rich together, vied with one another to secure 
the various best points of view from which the Royal pageant 
could be seen, winding down in glittering length from the 
Palace and Citadel, past the Cathedral and so on to the great - 
open sqhare, where, surrounded by fluttfring flags and streamers>| 
a huge block of stone hung suspended by ropes from a 
ready to be lowered at the ^)yal touch, and fixed in its place > 
by the Royal trowel, as the visible and solid beginning of the . 
stately fabric, which, according to pictorial models yas to rise- 
frorfi this, its first foundation, into a fcmple of art and archi¬ 
tecture, devoted to Melpomene and Thalia. 

It was a glorious day,—tfee sun shone with vigorous heat and 

lustre from a cloudless sky^the sea was calm as an inland 

pool—and people wore their lightest, brighlcsl and most festive 

attire, ifair ‘ society ’ dames, clad in the last capricious mode 

of ever-changing Fashion, and shading their delicate, and not 

always natural, complexions with aify parasols, filmy and finely^ 

coloured as the petals of flowers, queened it over the flocking 

crowds of pedestrians, as they were driven past in their softly- 

cushioned carriages drawn by high-stepping horses;—all the 

boudoirs and drawing-rooms of the most exclusive houses 

seemed to have emptied their luxury-loving occupants into the 

streets,—and the whole town was, for a few hours at any rate, 

appai entl}' given over to holiday, the long line ck soldiery 

preceding the Kipg’s carriage, wound down from the Citadel, 

groups of people cheered, and waved hats and handkerchiefs, 

—then, when his Majesty’s own escort came into view, the 

cheering was redoubled,—and at last when the cumbrous, 

over-gilded, over-painted ‘Cinderella’ State-coach appeared,. 

and the familiar, but somewhat sternly-composed features of ’ 

the King himself were perceived through the glass windows, a 

roar of acclamation, like the thunderiTig of a long wave on an . 

extensive stretch oTf rock-bound coast, echoed far and near,; 

% 

and again and again was repeated with increased and ever-, 
increasing clamour. Who,—hearing such an enthusiastic 
greeting—^would or could have imagined for one moment that 
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the King, who was the object and centre of these tremehd<jus 
plaudits, was at the same time judged as an enemy and an 
obstruction to justice by more than one half of the population ! 
Yet it was so,—and so has often been. The populace will 
shout itself hoarse for | ny cause; whether it be a‘king going 
to be crowned, or a going to be executed, lb* stifnulus is 
the same, and the enthusiasm as passionate. It is merely the 
.0 contagious hysteria of a moment that tickles their lungs to 
expansion in noise ; but the real sentiment of admiration for 
I ■ a fine character which might perhaps have moved the subjects 
Richard Cceur de Lion to cries of exultation, is generally 
non-existent. And why? For no cause truly!—save that 
;' Lion-Hearts in kings no more pulsate through nations.' 

^ By the time the Royal procession reached its destination 
the crowd had largely increasecl, and the press of people round 
the scene of the forthcoming function was great enough to 

• p ^ e ® 

be seriously embarrassing to both the soldiery and the police. 
;^c^owly the gorgeous Statc-toach lumbered up to the entrance 
of the ground railed off for the ceremony,—and between a line 
’• of armed guards, the King alighted. Vociferous cheering again 
broke out on all sides, which his Majesty acknowledged in the 
^ : usual formal manner by a monotonous military salute performed 
at regular intervals. Received with obsequious deference by 
|\all the persons concerned in the Grand National Theatre 
i project, he conversed with one or two, shook hands with others, 

. ; ,and was just on the point of addressing a^few of his usual 
) suave compliments to some pretty women who tod been 
invited to adorn tlie scene, w’hen David Jost advanced smiling^, 
; evidently sure of a friendly recognition. For had not the 
; King, when Crown Prince and Heir-Apparent, hunted game in 
his preserves ?—yea, had he nof even dined with him ?—and 
; had not he, Jost, written whole columns of vapid twaddle 
about the ‘Royal smifb' and the ‘Royal favour’ till the 
I outside public had sickened at every otroke'of his flunkey pen ? 
;^How came it, then, that his Majesty seemed on this occasion 
;o have no recollection of him, and looked o^er and beyond 
ini in the airiest way, as though were a far-off Jew in 
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Jerusalem, instead of being the assumptive-Orthodox proprietor 
of several European newspapers published for the general mis 
information and plunder of gullible Christians? Dismayed at 
the Royal coldness of eye, Jost steppcii back with an uncom- V: 
fortably crimson face; and one of the lldies present, personally 
knowing him, and seeing his discomfiture, ventured to call the 
King’s attention to his pre^nce and to make way for his J 
approach, by muimuring gently, “Mr. Jost, Sir!” ;; 

‘JyAh, indeed 1 ” snid the monarch, with calm grey eyes still ' 
fixed on vacancy, “I do not know anyone of that name! 
Permit me to admire that exquisite arrangement of flowers 1” , 
and, smiling affably on thc»astonished and embarrassed lady, • 
he led her aside, altogether aft\'axfrom Josl’s vicinity. 

Stricken to the very dust of abasement by this direct ‘cut* 
so publicly administered, the crestfallen editor and proprietor . 
of many journals stood aghast for a moment,—then as varioyg^ 
unbidden thoughts began to cliase one another through his 
bewildered head, he w'as seized with a violent trembling. He 
remembered every foolish, imprudent and disloyal remark he 
had made to tlje stranger named Pas(-uin Leroy wlio had called 

upon him bearing the Premier’s signet,-and reflecting that -^i 

this very Pasquin Leroy was now, by some odd chance, a con- 
tributor of political leaders and other articles to the yval daily , 
newspaper which had published the# King’s official refusal of a - 
grant of land to tke Jesuits, be wutlyed inwardly with impotent 
fury. For might not this unknown man, Leroy,—if he were, 

—as he po^ibly was,—a friend of the King’s—go to the full 
length of declaring all he knew and all he had learned from ii 
Jost’s own lips, concerning certain ‘financial secrets,’which if 
fully disclosed, would utterly dismember the Government and 
put the nation itself in peril ? Might he not already even have 
informed the King? With his little, swinc-Iike eyf^s retreating 
under the crinkling fat of his lowering brows, Jost, hot andj,^^ 
cold by turns, ^"andcred confusedly out of the ‘exclusive* set,>^ 
of persons connected with the ‘Grand National Theatre*nv* 
scheme, who were now a^bered round the suspended founda- > 
tion-stoiie«to which the King was approaching. He pretend^ I* ; 

' j Liv7ji'-N. I * ‘'-.‘u i.ii 
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' not to see the curious eyes that stared at him, or the sneering 
/mouths that smiled at the open slight he had received. Push- 
i ing his way through the crowd, he jostled against the thin 
black-garmented figure )f a priest,—no other than Monsignor 
Del Fortis, who, within affable word of recogriition, drew 
aside to allow him passage. Affecting his usual ‘company- 
manner' of tolerant good-naturt?, he forced himself to speak 
to this ‘holy' man, who, at any rate, had paid him good 
" money in< round sums ^or so-called ‘articles' or rather puff- 
advertisements in his paper concerning Church matters. 

“ Good-day, Monsignor ! ” he said—“ You are not often seen 
at a Royal pageant! How comes it that you, of all persons in 
the world have brought yourself to witness the laying of the 
' foundation-stone,of a Theatre? Does not your calling forbid 
any patronage of the mimic Art ? ” 

;„,^The priest’s thin lips parted, showing a glimmer of wolfish 
teeth behind the pale stretched line of flesh. 

“ Not by any means ! ” he replied suavely—“ In the present 
levelling and amalgamation of social interests, the Church and 
Stage are drawing very closely together.” , 

' “True !” said Jost, with a grin—One might very well be 
taken for the other! ” 


I' 

4 




Del Fgrtis looked at him meditatively. 

“This,” he said, waving.his lean hand towards the centre of 
the brilliant crowd where pow the King stood, “is a kind of 
drama in its way. And you, Mr. Jost, have just pTayed one 
little scene in it 1 ” T 

Jost reddened, and bit his lip. 

“ I am also another actor on the boards,” continued Del 
Fortis smiling darkly;—“ if onV/ as a spectator in the ‘ super ’ 
crowd. And other copiedians and tragedians are doubtless 
present, of whom we may hear anon ! ” 

“ The King has nasty humours sometimes,” said Jost shortly, 


looking down at the flower in his buttonhol^ and absently 
picking off oiiC of its petals with his fat forefinger—He ought 


be made to pay for them ! ” ^ 

“ Ha, ha ! Very good ! Certainb ! ” ..and Dd .Fortis gave a 
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piously-deprecating nod—“rfe ought to be made to pay! 
Especially when he hurts the feelings of his old friends 1 Arc 
you going, Mr. Jost ? Yes? What a pity 1 But you no doubt 
have your.reporters present?” ' • 

“01^ there are plenty of them'aboij,”—said Jost carelessly, 
“But I shall condense all the account of these proceedings 
into a few lines.” 

“ Ha,—ha! ” laughed Del f'ortis,—“ I understand ! Revenge " 
—revenge ! But—in certain cases— the briefest description is V,i 
sometimes the most graphic—and stjytling ! GooiMay I ” 

Jost returned the salute curtly, and went,—not to leave the 
scene altogether, but merely to take up a position of vantage 
immediately above and behind the surging crowd, where from 
a distance he could watch ^11 lhal was going on. He saw the , ' 
King lift his hand towards the ropes and pulleys of the crane 
above him,—--and as it was touched by the Royal finger, the ’ 
foundation-stone was slow'ly lowered into the deep socket 
pared for it, where gold and silver coins of the year's currency 
had already been strewn. Then, with the aid of a silver 
trowel set in a handle of gold,' and obseciuiously presented 
by the managing director of the scheme, his Majesty dabbed, 
in a little mortar, and declared in a loud voice that the stone ‘ ^ 
was ‘well and truly laid.' A burst of cheering greeted the- 
announcement, and the band struck up the country^ National ^ 
Hymn, this being the usual sign tfiat the ceremony was at an , 
end. Y'^hereupbn the King, shading hands again cordially 
with the ^various parties concerned, and again shedding the 
lustre of ^lis smile upon the various ladies with whom he had 
been conversing, made his way very leisurely to his State- 
equipage, which, with its six magnificently caparisoned horses,';-’ 
stood prepared for his departure, the door being already held 
open for him by one of the attei^ant. powdered and gold* 4 S 
laced flunkeys. ,Sir Roger de Launay walked immediately^?^ 
behind his Sovereign, and Professor von Gbuben was close. I 
at hand, con^anioned by two of the gentlemen of the Royal H 
Household. All at once a young man pushed himself outft 
of the crowd nearestyto the enclosure,—paused a moment ," 
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irresolute^ and then, with a single determined bound reached 
the King’s side. 

“ Thief of the People’s money ! Take that! ” he shouted, 

‘ wildly,—and, brandishipg aloft a glittering stiletto, he aimed 
it straight at the monarcji’s heart! , 

"' But the blow never reached its destination, for* a woman, 

, closely veiled in black, suddenly threw herself swiftly and 
adroitly between the King’s bodj^ and the descending blade, 

; shielding his breast with both her outstretched arms. The 
, .dagger struck her violently, piercing her flesh through Ihe 
upper part of her right shoulder, and under the sheer force 
■ jof the blow, she fell senseless. 

The whole incident took place in* less lime than it could be 
, breathlessly told,—and even a 4 = she who had risked her life 
^to save the King^s, sank bleeding to the ground, the police 
.seized the assassin red-handed in his mad and*criminal act, 
wrenched the murderous weapon from his hand. He 
was a me:e lad of eighteen or twenty, and seemed dazed, 
submitting to be bound and handcuffed without a word. 
The King, perfectly tranquil and unhurt, bared his head to 
; the wild cries and hysterical cheering of the excited spectators 
to whom his narrow escape from death appeared a kind of 
miracle, moving them to frantic paroxysms of passionate 
enthusiasqj, and then bent anxiously down over the prostrate 
form of his rescuer, endeavouring himself to raise her from 
the ground. A hundred hqpds at once proffertd assistjuice;— 
„ Sir Roger de Launay, pale to the lips with the shojk of sick 
Tiorror he had experienced at what might so easily have been 
a national catastrophe, assisted the police in forming a strong 
'cordon round the person of his beloved Royal master, in order 
to guard him against any further f^ssible attack,—and Professor 
von Glauben, obeying tl^e King’s signal, knelt down by the 
unconscious woman’s side to examine the extent of her injury. 
Gently he turned back the close folds of her enveloping veil,— 
, then gave a little start and cry: ^ 

t'L “Gott in Himmcl!” And he hastily drew down the veil 
' as the King approached with the question— 
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“Is she dangerously hurt?” 

“ No, vSir ! — I think not — I hope not-but-! ” 

And the Professor’s eyes looked volumes of suggestion* , 
Catching his expression, the King drfw still nearer. ; 

“Uncover her face,—give her air!” commanded. 

With a perplexed side-glance at Sir Roger de Launay, the 
Professor obeyed,—and the/unshine fell full on the white 
calm features and closed eyelids of ‘the woman known as 
Lotys.’ Her black dress was darkly stained and soaked with f 
oo^g blood—and the deep dull g<ild»of her hair was touched . S 
here and there with the same crimson hue;- -but there was 
a smile.on her lips, and her face was as fair and placid as * » 
though it had been smoottied out of all pain and trouble by f 
the restful touch of Death. Silently, and with a perfectly , 
inscrutable demeanour, the King survt'ycd Irt for a moment. . 
Then, raising his plumed hat with grave grace and courtesy, ■ 
he looked on all those who stood ^bout him, soldiery, poliwE^ 
and spectators. i 

“ Does anyone here present know this lady ? ” he demanded- , • ' 
A'crowd of eager heads were pushed forward, and then a 
low murmur began, which deepened into a steady roar of , 
delighted acclamation. ; 

“ Lotys ! Lotys ! ” 


The name was caught up quickly and repeated fre^ mouth , c 
to mouth—till away on the extreme outskirts of the crowd . * 
ii was toftsed baclc again with shout^^— “ Lotys ! Lotys ! ” /■> 

Swiftly Uie news ran like an electric current through the 
whole body of the populace, that it was Lotjs, their own I^otys, 
their friend, their fellow-worker, the idol of the poorer classes, that 
had saved the life of the King! Half-incredulous, half-admiring, ^ 
the rrob listened to the growing rumour, and the general. 
excitement increased in intensity am®ng them. David Jost,' 
from his point of observation, caught the infection, and 
realising at once the value of the dramatic ‘copy’ for 
paper, to be fibtained out of such a situation, jumped 
the nearest vehicle and was driven straight to his offices, there^;ii 
to send electric messagel of the news to every quarter of > 
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world, and to endeavour by printed loyal outbursts of ‘gush’ 
to turn the current of the King’s displeasure against him into 
.r a more favourable direction. Meanwhile the King himself 
gave orders that his \^fcunded rescuer should be- conveyed 
in one of the Royal caifiages straight to the Palace, there 
, attended by his own physician. Professor von Glauben was 
entrusted with the carrying-out ^of this command,—and the 
, monarch, then entering his own State-equipage, started on 
V his homeward progress. 

f Thundering cheers new greeted him at every step;—fof an 
hour at least the populace went mad with rapture, shouting, 
singing and calling alternately for “^The King 1 ” and “ Lotys ! ” 
with no respect of persons, or congideration as to their differing 
motives and opposite stations ih life. Two facts only were clear 
to them,—first ah attempt had been made to assassinate the 
^ - King,—secondly, that Lotys had frustrated the attempt, and 
^*®^Ked her own life to save# that of the monarch. These were 
enough to set fire to the passionate sentiments of a warm- 
‘ blooded, restless Southern people, and they gave full sway to 
their feelings accordingly. So, amid deafening plaudits, the 
^ Royal procession wended its way back to the CiCadel, the State- 
coach moving at a snail’s pace in order to allov; the people to 
see the King for themselves, and make sure he was uninjured, 
as they ^cheered, and followed it in surging throngs to the 
. very gates of the Palace,—while in another and reverse direc¬ 
tion the wretched youth Vhose miserable effort to sommit a 
» dastard crime had so fortunately failed, was marched off, 
; under the guard of a strong body of police to the State- 
Prison, there to await his trial and condemnation. A small 
crowd, hooting and cursing the criminal, pursued him as he 
went, and one personage, austere and dignified, also followed, 
at a distance, as thouglf curious to see the last of the would- 
be murderer ere he was shut out from liberty,—and this was 
' Monsignor DeJ Fords. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


A WOMANS RFASON 


W HEN Lotys recovered from her death-like swoon, she * 

’ found herself Otfi a sofa among heaped-up soft '} 
cushions, in a small semi-darkened room hung with draperies 1 
of rose gatin, which were hc»‘c and there drawn aside to show 
exquisite groupings of Saxe china and tSto miniatures on ' 
ivory;—the ceiling above her was a painted mirror, where 
Venus in her car of flowers, drawn by doves, was pichBrSd^ 
floating across a crystal sea,—the floor was strewn with white , 
bearskins,—the corners were filled with palms and flowers. 

As she regarded these unaccustomed surroundings wonderingly,' ) 
a firm hand was laid on her wrist, and a brusque voice said in . 
her ear:— 

“Lie still, if you please! You have been seriously hurt! 
You must rest.” • 

She turned jeebly towards the speaker, and saw a big 
iJurly i&an with a bald head, seated at her side, who held • 
a watch Jin one hand, and felt her pulse with the others’ 
She could not discern his features plainly, for his back was 
set to the already shaded light, and her own eyes were weakviH'' 
and dim. , 

“You are very kind!” she murmured-“I do not quite A-;' 

remember—Ah, yes ! ” and a quick •flash of animation passed 
over her face—I know now! The King 1 Is—^is all 

well ? ” ■' y; 

“ All is well, thanks to you! ” replied the gruff voice—“ You 
have saved his life.” ,. . ^ 

“Thank Godl”—md she closed her eyes again wearilj^ /V 
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while two slow tears trickled from under the shut white lids— 
« Thank God 

■ Professor von Glauben, placed in charge of her by the 
King^s command, gentlyWelinquished the small white hand he 
- held, and stepping noiselessly to a table near at harfd, poured 
'out from one of the various little flasks set thereon, a cordial 
the properties of which were alone known to himself, and held 
, “\; the glass to her lips. , 

^ ^ “ Drink this off at once ! ” he said authoritatively, yet kindly. 
' She obeyed. He theif, turning aside with the empty glass, 
sat down and watched her from a little distance. Soon a faint 
flush tinged her dead-white skin, presently, with -a deep 
* sigh, she opened her eyes again. Then she became aware of 
stiffness and smart in her right shoulder, and saw that it was 
i tightly bandaged, and that the bodice of her dress w^as cut 
\away from it. Lying perfectly still, she gradually brought her 
{ strong spirit of self-control to bear on the situation, and tried 
, to collect her scattered thoughts. Very few minutes sufficed 
{ her to recollect all that had happened, and as she realised 
' more and more vividly that she was in some strange and 
luxurious abode where she had no business or desire to be, 
she gathered all the forces of her mind to her aid, and with 
but a slight effort, sat upright Professor von Glauben came 
towards her with an exclamation of warning—but she motioned 
y him back with a very decided gesture. , 

“Please do not trouble!” she said—“I am quite*"able to 
. ^ove—to stand—see !” And she rose to her feet, trembling 
a little, and steadying herself by resting one hand on the edge 
of the sofa. “ I do not know who you are, but I am sure you 
, have been most kind to me ! Aj^d if you would do me a still 
greater kindness, you will let mo go away from here at once !'* 
“Impossible, Madame*!” declared the Professor, firmly— 
“His Majesty, the King-” 


/‘What of his Majesty, the King?” demanded Lotys with 
hauteur -“Am I not mistress of my own^actions ? ” 
e Professor made an elaborate bow. 

Most unquestionably you are, Madame 1^rej|15ed^“ Bttt, 
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you arc also for the moment, a guest in the King’s palace; and 
having saved his life, you will surely not withhold from him the 
courteous acceptance of his hospitality ? ” 

‘‘The King’s palace!” she echoecj, and a little disdainful, 
smile crossed her lips—“I,—Lotys,-Mn the King\ palace!”/// 
She moved a few steps, and drew herself proudly erect. “ You, 
sir, are a servant of the King’s?” 

“I am his Majesty’s resident physician, at your service!” he 
said, with another bow—“I have had the honour of attending 
to the wound you so heroically received in his defence,—and 
though it is not a dangerous, woiftid, it is an exceedingly 
unpleasant one I assure you,—and will give you a good deal 
of pain and trouble. Let»me advise you very earnestly to stay 
where you are, and rest—do not think of leaving the Palace 
to-nighlj’ 

She sighed^ restlessly. “ I must not think of slaying in it!” 
she replied. “ But I do not wish to seem churlish— or ungrat^; 
ful for your care and kindness j— will you tell the King^” 
Here she broke off abruptly, and fixed her eyes scarchingly on 
his face. “Strange !” she murmured;—“I seem to have seen 
you before,—or someone very like you ! ” 

The Professor was troubled with a sudden fit of coughing 
which made him very red in the face, and obliged him to turn 
away for a moment in order to recover himself. Still struggling 
wirb that obstinate catch in his lliryat he said: 

“You were saying, Madame, that you wished nfe to tell the 
King sdbiething ? ” * 

“ Yes ! * said Lotys eagerly- - “ if you will be so good ! Tell*^--^ 

him that I tiunk him for his courtesy;—but that I must go 
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away from this Palace,—that I cannot—may not—stop in it an -^ 


hour longer 1 He does not l^ow wlio it is that saved his life, /fe 
—if he did, he would not wish me to renjain a moment under 
his roof! He would be as anxious afid willing for me to leave''"- 
as I am to go 1 Will you tell him this ? ” ,4^/ 

“ Madame, I will tell him,” replied the Professor deferentially, 5! 
yet with a slight smile—“ But—if it will satisfy your scruples^/C 
or ease your mitid at all,—I may as well inform you that 
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Majesty does know who you are! The populace itself declared 
your name to him, with shouts of acclamation.” 

, She flushed a vivid red, then grew very pale. 

“If that be so, then must also be aware that I am his 
' sworn enemy 1 ” she said,—“And, that in accordance with the 
principles I hold, I cannot possibly remain under hiS roof! 

. Therefore I trust, sir, you will have the kindness to provide 
' me with a way of quick exit i before my presence here 
f becomes too publicly reported.” 

The Professor was slightly nonplussed. He considered for a 
- moment; then rapidly made up his mind. 

“Madame, I will do so!” he said—“That is, if you will 
permit me first of all to announce^your intention of leaving 
the Palace, to the King. Pardon me for suggesting that his 
Majesty can hardly regard as an enemy a lady who has saved 
his life at the risk of her own.” 

“I did not save it because he is the King,” she said curtly, 

* you are at liberty to tell him so. Please make haste to 

* ' inform him at once of my desire to leave the Palace,—and say 

also, that if he considers he owes me any gratitude, he will 
show it by not detaining me.” 

The Professor bowled and retired. I^tys, left alone, sat 
down for a moment in one of the luxuriously cushioned chairs, 
and pressed her left hand hard over her eyes to try and still 
their thrtSbbing ache. Her right arm was bound up and 
useless,—and the pain from the wound in her shoulder caused 
' her acute agony,—but she' had a will of iron, and bhe had 
•trained her mental forces to control, if not entirely xo master, 
her physical weaknesses. She thought, not of her own suffer¬ 
ing, but of the exciting incident in which mere impulse had led 
her to take so marked a share. It was by pure accident that 
she had joined the crowd assembled to see the King lay the 
foundation-stone of tlie proposed new Theatre. She had been 
as it were, entangled in the press of the people, and had got 
pushed towards the centre of the scene almost against her own 
:' volition. And while she had stood,—a passive*and unwilling 
spectator of the pageant,—her attention had been singularly 
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attracted towards the uneasy and restless movements of the 
youth who had afterwards attempted the assassination of the 
monarch. She had watched him narrowly; though she could 
not have explained why she did so, e^n to herself. He was ‘ 
a complete stranger to her, and yet, with her quick intuition, 
she had discerned a curious expression of anxiety and fear in, ; 
his face, as though of the impending horror of a crime,—a look"^^ 
which, because it was so strained and unnatural, had aroused her 
suspicion. When she had sprung forward to shield the King, 
on^ one idea had inspired her,—and that idea she»would not ^ 
now fully own even to herself, tec&use it was so entirely, , 
weakly feminine. Nevertheless’, from woman’s weakness has 
often sprung 9 . hero’s stremgth—and so it had proved in this ' ' 
case. She did not, howevor, ajlow herself to dwell on the in¬ 
stinctive,impulse which had thrown her on ^he King’s breast, 
ready to receive her own death-blow rather than that he should 
die; she preferred to elude that question, and to consider hpr,, 
action solely from the standpoint of those Socialistic theories 
with which she was indissolubly associated. 

Had I not frustrated the attempt, the crime would have been 
set down to us and our Brotherhood,” she said to herself, 
“Sergius—or Paul Zouche—or I myself—or even Pasquin— , 
yes, even he !—might, and doubtless would, have been accused ; 
of instigating it. As it is, I think I have saved the fjjtuation.” 
She rose and walked slowly up and down the room, “ I wonder \ 


wno is behind tke wretched boy concerned in this business? -V 
He is too 5 'oupg to have determined on such a deed himself,— 
unless he ^ mad;—he must be a tool in the hands of others.” 

Here spying her long black clGak hanging across a chair, Vi' 
she took it up and threw it round her,—her face was 
fleeted back upon her from a mirror set in the wall, round a 
which a cluster of ivory cupifis clambered,—and she looked ;! 
critically at her white drawn features, and the disordered 
masses of her hair. Loo^ning these abundant locks, she/d 
shook them down and gathered them into her one uncrippled A; 
hand, preparatory to twisting them into the usual knot at^ 
the back of her head, the while she looked at the little 

Jk 
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sculptured amonni set round the mirror, with a compassionate 

smile, * 

“ Such a number of mimic Loves where there is no rpal 
\ love! ^' she said half i^iloud,—when the opening of a door, 
and the swaying movement of a curtain pushed^ aside, startled 
, her; and still holding her rich hair up in her hand/she turned 
/ quickly,—to find herself face to face WMth,—the King.' 

There was an mstanl’s dead Silence. Dropping the silken 
gold weight of her tresses to fall as they would, regardless 
' of conventional appearances, she stood erect, making^ all 
unconsciously to herself, a picture of statuesque and beau- 
. tcous tragedy. Her plain black garments,—the long cloak 
enveloping her slight form, and the glorious tangle of her un- 
.. bound hair rippling loosely about her pale fnce, in which her 
'eyes shone like ^lue flowers, made luminous by thq sunlight 
of the inspired. soul behind them, all gave her an almost 
^supernatural air,—and made her seem as wholly unlike any 
other woman as a strange’leaf from an unexplored country is 
unlike the foliage common to one’s native land. The King 
looked steadfastly upon her; she, meeting his gaze with equal 
steadfastness, felt her heart beating violently, though, as she 
well knew, it was not with fear. She had no thought of Court 
etiquette,—nor had sl\e any reason to consider it, his Majesty 
having l^imself deliberately tresjjassed upon its rules by visiting 
her thus alone and unatte-nded. She offered no reverence,— 
. no salutation;—she simjjly stood before him, quite silent, 
awaiting his pleasure,^—though in her eyes there ^’shone a 
dangerous brilliancy that was almost feverish, apd nervous 
tremors shook her from head to foot The strange dumb spell 
between them relaxed at last. With a kind "of effort which 
expressed itself in the extra rigidity and pallor of his fine 
features, the King $pc'. ^ 

** Madame, I have come to thank you ! Your noble act of 
heroism this afternoon has saved'my life. I do not say it is 

■ worth saving I —but the Nation appears to think it is,-*“and in 

■ the name of the Nation, w'hose servant I am, t offer you my 
^.personal gratitude—and service 1 ” 
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He bowed low as he said these words, gravely and 
courteously. Her eyes still Searched his face wistfully, with 
the eager plaintive expression of a child looking for some 
precious treasure it has lost. She stroye to calm her throbbing 
pulses,—to quiet the hurrying blood in her veins,—to brace ^ 
herself up to her usual impervious height of composure and 
self-control. 

“ I need 00 thanks ! ” she? answered briefly—“ I have only 
done my duty ! ” 

“ Nay, Madame, is it quite consistent with your du*y to shield 
from death one so hated by your disciples and followers?** 
he asked, with a tinge of melancholy in his accents—“ You^ ^ 
as the famous Lotys—should have helped to kill, not to save ! ” 

She regarded him fearlessly. ^ 

“You,mistake!” she. said—“As King, you should learn 
to know youj subjects better! We are ftot murderers. We 
do not seek^your life,—we seek to make you understand the, 
need there is of honesty and justict. We livc-our lives among 
the poor; and "we see those poor crushed down into the dust 
by the rich, without hope and without help,—and we endeavour 
to rouse them^to a sense of this Wrong, so that they may, by 
persistence, obtain Right We do not want the death of any 
man 1 Even to a traitor we give warning and time, ere we 
punish his treachery. The unhappy wretch who attempted 
your life to-day was not of our p^rty, or our teaching, thank, 
God!” ^ 

“ 1 am sure of that! ” he said very gently, his face brightening 
, with a kia^ smile,—then, seeing her swerve, as though about' 
to fall, he caught her on one arm—“ You are faint 1 You must 
not stand tod long. I fear you are suffering from the pain of. 
that cruel wound inflicted on you for my sake ! ” ■ ■ 

“A little—” she managed*ho say, with white lips—“But it 
is nothing—it will soon pass-” j 

She sank helplessly intef the chair he placed for her, and; 
mutely watched him as he walked to the window and threw it 
bpen, admitting the sweet, fresh, sea-scented air, and a flopd 
of crimson radiance from the setting §un. 
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I am informed tliat you wish to quit the Palace at once, 
he said, averting his gaze from tiers for a moment; “ Need 

: I say how much I regret this decision of yours? Both I and 
the Queen had hoped y^n would have remai led with us, under 
the care of our own physician, till you weie quite recovered. 
But I owe you too great a debt already to make any further 
claim upon you—and I will not command you to stay, if you 

desire to go.” • 

She lifted her head;—the faint colour was returning to 

her chceka. , 

“I thank you!** she said simply;—“I do indeed desire to 
go. Every moment spent here is a moment wasted 1 ” 

“You think so?”—and, turning*from the window Where he 
stood, he confronted her agaii 3 ;--*“May I venture to suggest 
that you hardly ^lo justice to me, or to the situatiqp? You 
have placed me under very great obligations.— surely you 
.should endure my company long enough to tell me at least 
how I can in some measilVe show' my personal recognition of 
your brave and self sacrificing action ^ ” 

She looked at him in musing silence. A strange glow came 
into her eyes,—a deeper crimson flushed her cheek. 

I “ You can do nothing for me I ” she said, after a long pause, 
“You are a King—I, a poor commoner. I would not be 
indebted^ to you for all the world I I am prouder of my 
‘ common * estate than yq^ are of your royalty! What are 
‘Royal* rewards? Jewels^money, place, litl®^! All valueless 
to me! If you would serve anyone, serve the PeolI)le;—do 
* somethihgto deserve their trust! If you would sl^w any 
personal recognition, as you say, for saving your life, make 
that life more noble ! ” 

He heard her without often§e, holding himself mute and 
' motionless. She roge from her ieat, and approached him more 
closely. * 

“ Perhaps, after all, it is well thdt I was,—unconsciously and 
against my own volition,—brought here,” she said; “Perhaps 
is God’s %Till that I should speak with you ! * For, as a rule 

' none of your unknown subjects can, or may speak with you!— 

• • > % 
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you are so much hemmed in and ringed round with slaves and 
parasites! In so far as this goes, you are to be pitied; though / 
it rests with you to shake yourself free from the toils of vulgar: ■’ 
adulation. Your flatterers tell you nofcing. They are careful; ^ 
to keej^you shut out of your own kingdom—to hide from you'^^ 
things that are true,—things that you ought to know; Iheyij^ 
fool you with false assurances of national tranquillity and * 
content, — they persuade ydu to play, like an over-grown ? 
child, with the toys of luxury,—they lead you, a mere puppet; 
rorfnd and round in the clockAvork routine of a foolish and, 
licentious society,—when you might be a Man !—up and doing 
man’s work that should help you to regenerate and revivify the 
whole country ! I speak boldly—yes !-- because I do not fear/' 
you! —because I have no fa^oiys to gain from you,—because - 
to me,—iLotys,—you, —the King—are nothii^! ” 

Her voice,, perfectly tranquil, even, and coldly sweet, had 
not a single vibration of uncertainty or hesitation in it—and 
her words seemed to cut through tfie stillness of the room*with 
clean incisiveness like the sweep of a sw^ord-blade. Outside, 
the sea murmured and the leaves rustled,—the sun had sunk, 
leaving behinfl it a bright, pearly twilight sky, flecked with 
pink clouds like scattered rose-petals. Ir. 

He looked straight at her,—his clear dark grey eyes were' 
filled with the glowing fire of strongly suppress^ feeling. 
Some hasty ejaculation sprang tc^ his lips, but he checked 


it, and pacing l^ice or twice up and down, suddenly wheeled ^ 
round, and again confronted her. 

“ If, as a king, I fall so far short of kingliness, and am noth^g to^: 
yon,”—he said deliberately; “ Why did you shield me from the'f, 
assassin’s dagger a while ago? Why not have let me perish 
She shook back her gold •hair, and regarded him almost^t 
defiantly. , • 

“ I did not save you because you are the King! ” shefi 
replied— ‘‘ Be assured of th4t ! ” , ■ J 

He Was vaguely astonished. 

“Merely a humane sentiment then?” he said—“Just 
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A little smile crept reluctantly round the corners of her 
mouth- 

“1'here was another reason,” she began in a low tone,— 
then paused—'* But—cHily a woman's reason ! ” 

Something in her changing colour,—some deljcate^ndcfin- 
able touch of tenderness and pathos, which softened her 
features and made them almost ethereal, sent a curious 
thrill through his blood. * 

** A woman's reason ! ” he echoed ; ** May I not hear it ? ” 
Again she hesituted,—then, as if despising herself former 
own irresolution she spoke out bravely. 

“You may!” she said—“There is nothing to conceal— 
nothing of which I am ash:ime(H Besides, it is the true 
motive of the action which y^u tire pleased to call ‘heroic,* 
I saved your Uf^ sim])ly because—because you resemble in 
form and feature, in look and manner, the only man I love!” 

A curious silence followed her w’ords. The faint far 
whispering of the leaves on the trees outside seemed almost 
intrusively loud in such a stillness,—the placid murmur of 
the sea against the cliff below the Palace became w^ell-nigh 
suggestive of storm. I^olys was suddenly cqnscious of an 
. odd strained sense of terror,—she had spoken as freely and 
, frankly as she w'cmld have spoken to any one of her own 
^ associate^,—and yet she felt that somehow she had been 
over-impulsive, and that ki a thoughtless moment she had 
f, let slip some secret whicl^ placed her, w^eakf'and helpless, in 
^V'the King's power, 'J"he King himself stood immovable as a 
figure of bron/e,—his eyes r<..sling upon her wk'a a deep 
insistence of purpose, as though he sought to wrest some 
•further confession from her soul. The tension between them 
was painful,—almost intolerabk,—and though it lasted but 
a minute, that minufe seemed weighted with the potentialities 
of years. Forcing herself to break the dumb spell, Lotys 
went on hurriedly and half-despefately:— 

^ “ You may smile at this,” she said—" Men a^ays jfest with 

|a woman’s heart,—a woman’s folly! But fol'y or no, I will 
fnot have you draw any false conclusions concerning me,—■ 
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or flatter yourself that It was loyalty to you, or honour for 
your position that made me your living shield to-day. No !— 
for if you were not the exact counterpart of liiiii who is 
dearer to me than all the world beside,^! think I should have 
iit you die! I think so--l do not know ! Because, after all, 
you are not like him in mind or heart; it is only your outward 
bearing, your i)hysical features that resemUe his! But, even 
so, I could not have looked idly on, and seen his merest 
Resemblance slain! Now you understand! It is not for 
yoif, as King, that I have turned asule^i murdiTC'ris weapon,— 

• but solely because you have the face, the cy(‘S, the smile of 
one whuis a thousand times guaUi and nobler than you,— 
who, though poor and uncrowned, is a tiue king in the grace 
and thought and goodness of h'^ u( lions, -who, all unlike you, 
personally attends to the wants of the i)Oor, iflstcad of neglect¬ 
ing them,—and who n rogtiises, and does his best to remedy, 
the many wrongs which afllict the p 4 :oi)le of this land !” 

Her sweet voice thiillcd w'ith passion, -Iier cheeks glowed, 

—unconsciously she stretched out her uninjured hand with an 
eloquent gesture of pride and c<»nvietion. 7’he King's figure, 
till now rigid Sind motionless, stirredadvancing a step, he 
took that hand before she could withhold it, and raised it to 
his lips. 

“MaJaiiic, 1 am twaco honoured he said, in accents that 
shook ever so slightly - “'to resemble a good man even 
outwardly is something I —to wear ir?any degree the lii^eanicnts 
of one whom a brave and liue woman honours l)y lier love « 
is still more ! Vuu have made me very nni( h your debtor”— 
here he gently relinquished the hand he had kissed—“but 
believe me, I shall endeavour most faithfully to meet the 
claim you have upon my gratitude!” Heie he paused, and 
drawing back, bowed courteously.® “The way for your 
departure is clea?,” he qpntinued“ 1 have ordered a 
carriage^ to be in waiting at one of the private entrances to 
the Palace. Professor von Glauben, my physician, who has ^ 
just attended you, will escort you to it. You will pass out 
quite unnoticed,—and dbe,—as you desire it—again at full 
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liberty. Let the memory of the King whose life you saved 
trouble you no more,—except when you look upon his better . 
counterpart!—as then,^perchance, you may think more kindly 
of him! For he has to suffer!—not so much for his own 
faults, as for the faults of a system formulated •by his 
ancestors.” 

Her intense eyes glowed witl^ a fire of eiithusiasm as she 
lifted them to liis fuv. 

“Kingship would be a grand system,” she said, “if kings 
were true*! And Autociacy would be the best and nolffhst 
form of government in the w'orld, if autocrats could be found • 
who wt re inlellt ctual and honest at one and the same time! ” 

He look< d at her observantly. 

“ You think they aie neillicf?” 

“/think? ‘P'am nothing,- my opinions count Vor noth-< 
ing ! But llisloiy givts ('Vidcnce, and supplies ‘proof of their 
incy'inpeleiK'y, A g^’cat kvig, -good as wed as great,—would 
be the salvation o< this present time of the world! ” 

Still he ke[)t his eyes u[)on her. 

“do on!”- lie said—“Tlure is something in your mind 
which you would fain express to me more*openly. You 
have eloquent features, Madame!—and your looks are the 
candid mirror ol your thoughts. Speak, I beg of you 1 ” 

Tlic light of a doling inward hope flashed in her face and 
inspired her vezy attitude* as she stood before him, entirely 
regardless of hcibclf. • • 

t “Then,—since you give me leave,—I will sjieakl” she 
said; “For perhaps I shall never see you again—tievcr have , 
the chance to ask you, as a Man whom the mere accident of 
birth has made a king, to have more thought, more pity, 
more love for your subjects! Suiely yon should be their 
guardian—their father—«their protector? Surely you should 
not leave them to become the prqy nf unscsrupulous financiers 
or intriguing Churchmen? Some say you are yourself in¬ 
volved in the cruel schemes whu h are slowly but steadilj'' 
lobbing this countrj'’s people of the ir Trades, the lawful means 
of their subsistence; and that you ayprovc^ in the main, of 
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the private contracts which place our chief manufactures and 
lines of traffic in the hands of foreign rivals. But I do not 
believe this. W<.‘—and by we, I mean the Revolutionary 
party—try hard not to believe this? I admit to you, as 
faithfully as if 1 stood on my trial before you, that much of 
the woilc to which v.e, a& a party have pledged ourselves, * 
consists in moving the destructioii of the Monarchy, and 
the formation of a Republic. But why? Only because the • 
Monaichy has proved itself indilTeient to the needs of the 
paeple, and deaf to their piotestations againstf injustice! 
Thus Me have coricti\(<l it likely that a Republic might help 
to mend matters,- - if it were in power for at least some tw'cnty 
or thirty years,- but at tlTc same liin ‘ ve know well enough 
that if a King ruled over \is *\ho mus indeed a King, — who 
would rtifuse to be the tool of jiatly speculalois, and who 
could not be-moved this wuy or that by the tyrants of finance, 
the people Mould have far more ch.uice of tiiuahty and liglit 
than under a Republic even ^ Only we cannot find that king!— 
no country can 1 You, for instance, are no hero! You will 
not think for yourself, though you might; you only interest 
yourself in affairs that may redound to your personal and 
private cicdit; or in those which afler't ‘society/ the most 
dissolute portion of the commuuily - and you have shown so 
little ind'vidualily in yourself or your actions, that, your un- 
e'^pected refusal to grant Crowrv lands to the Jesuits was 
cJcarreljjbelicv^Q in oi accepted, Qtherwisc than as a caprice, 
till your pwn ‘official' announcement. Even now we can 
scarcely be brought to look upon it except as an impulse 
inspired by fear! Herein, we do you, no doubt, a grave in¬ 
justice ; I, for one, honestly believe that you have refused 
these lands to the Pricst-Pc^iticians, out c»f earnest consider¬ 
ation for the future peace and welfa^ of your subjects." 

‘‘Nay, w'hy beljcve even thus much of me?” he interrupted - 
with a grave smile; “May you not be misled by that Resem¬ 
blance I bear^to one who is, in your eyes, so much my superior? ” 

A faint expression of offence darkened her face, and her ^ 
brows contracted. ^ 

c 
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“You are pleased to jest^” she said coldly; “As I said 
before, il is man’s only way of turning aside, or concluding all 
argument with a woman! I am mistaken perhaps in the 
instinct which has led r/c to &|jeak to you as openly, as I have 
jjone,—and yet,—I know in my heart I can do you harm 
by telling you the truth, as others would never tell it to you ! 
Many times w’ithin the last two months the people have sent 
in petitions to jou against the Heavy taxes with which your 
Governmiml is afllicling them, and tht‘y can get no answer to 
their desperate appeals. Is it kingly —is it worthy of your 
post as Head of this leafni, to turn a dt'af ear to the cries of 
those whose liard earned money ket])S you on the Throne, 
housed in luxury, guarded from ever^ possible evil, and happily 
ignorant of the pangs of want and'hunger? How can you, if 
you have a heart, permit suih an inifjuitous act on thcTpart of 
your Ciovernment as the setting of a tax on bread?—the all in 
all of life to the vc ry [)oor ’ Have }ou evei seen young children 
cryin'J for breac’? I liavc! Have you ever seen strong inen 
reduced to the shame of stealing bread, to fted their wives and 
infants? I have ! I tlnnk of it as 1 stand here, surrounded 
by the luxury which is your daily lot,—and kntfwing what I 
know”, I would strip tliese satin draped walls, and sell every¬ 
thing of value around me if 1 possessed it, rather than know 
that one woman or child ''lar\ed within the chly’s precincts! 
Your Minisiers tell you there is a deficiency in the Exchequer, 
—but you do not ask why, qr how the deficient arose L You 
do not ask whether Ministers themselves have jjot been 
trafficking and speculating with the country’s money ? For if 
deficiency there be, it has aiisen out of the Government’s 
mismanagement! The Goveinment have had the people’s 
money,—and have ihiowm it recklessly away. Therefore, they 
have no riglit to ask foi more, to supply what they themselves 
have wilfully wmsted. No right, I sa^ !--no right to rob them 
of another coin! If I were a man, and a king like you, I 
would voluntarily resign more than half my au^iual kingly ^ 
'income to help that deficit in the National Exchequer till it 
'^d been leplaced;—1 would live poor^—and be content to 
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know that by my act I had won far more than many millions— 
a deathless, and beloved name of honour with my pe<mlo! ” 

She paused. He said not a word.^ Suddenly shf became 
conscious,that her hair was unbound and fulling loosely about 
her; slie had almost forgotten this till now. A wave of colouf 
swept over her face,—but she mastered her enibarnussuient, and 
gathering the long tresses together in her left hand, twisted 
them up slowly, and with an evident painful effort. I'hc King 
watched her, a little smile hovering about his mouth. 

If I might help you ! ” he said softly— “ but- - tluiL is a Usk 
for my Resemblance ! ” 

She appeared not to hear him. A sutiden determination 
moved her, and she uttered her thought boldly and at all 
hazards. * • 

** If yftu do not, as the public rei>ort, ap|>fove o( the finan¬ 
cial schemes out of which your Ministers make tht‘ir fortunes, 
to the utter ruin of the people in^gcneral,” she said slcu?^ly; 

“ Dismiss (lari P<*rousse from office ! So may you fierchance 
avert a great national disaster ! ” 

He permitted himself to smile indulgently. 

“Madame, you may ask much!—and however great your 
demands, I will do my utmost to meet and comply willi them j 
—but like all your charming sc\, you forget that a king can 
seldom oi never interfere with a political situation ! It^ould be 
veT? unwise policy on my i>an to dfemiss M. I’erousse, seeing 
tliat he alreadj^ nominated as the «exl Premier,^’ 

“The nf^t Premier!” Lotys echoed the words with a pas- • 
sionate scefrn; “ If that is so, I give you an honest warning ! 
The people will revolt,—no force can hold them back or keep 
them in check ! And if you should command your soldiery to 
fire on the populace, there muSl be bloodshed and crime!—on 
your head be the result! Oh, are )g>u can you not be 
something higher than even a king? -an lionest man? Will 
you not open the eyes of your mind to see the wickedness, 
falsehoo*d and^treachery of this vile Minister, who ministers 
only to his own ends ?—who feigns incorruptibility in order to 
more easily corrupt oth^s?—who assumes the defence of out* 
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lying states, merely to hide the depredations he is making on 
home power? Nay, if you will not, you are not worth a 
beggar^s blessing !—and I shall wonder to myself why God 
made of you so exact a copy of one whom I know to be a good 

%ian ! ” * • 

Her breath came and went quickly,—her cheeks were 
flushed, and great tears stood in her eyes. But he seemed 
altogether unmoved. 

“I’ faith, I shall wonder too!” he said very tranquilly; 

; Good mdn are scarce !—and to be the copy of one is excellent, 
though it may in some cases be misleading 1 Madame, I have 
heard you with patience, and—if you will permit me to say so— • 
admiration ! I honour your courage—your frankness—and— 
still more—your abscjlute independence. You speak of wrongs 

to the People. If such wrongs indeed exist-” ^ 

“ If! ” interrupted Lotys with a whole world of meaning in 
the expression. 

“I say, if they indeed exist, I will, as far as I may,—en¬ 
deavour to remedy them, 1, personally, have no hesitation 
in declaring to you that I an* not iiivolved in the financial 
schemes to wiiich you allude—tl'.ough I know tovo or three of 
my fellow-sovereigns who are! But 1 do not care sufficiently 
, for money to indulge in speculation. Nevertheless, let me 
tell you,^speculation is good, and even necessary in matters 

affecting national finance, mnd I am confident-” here he 

y smiled enigmatically, “that the country's hoifbur is s^e in the 
- ] hands of M. Perousse ! ” ^ 

At this she lifted her head proudly and looked him, with 
i eyes that expres^sed so magnificent a disdain, that had he been 
Oiiy other than the man he was, he might have quailed beneath 
the lightning flash of such utter Contempt 

“You are confident tljat the country's honour is safe!” she 
, ^repeated bitterly; “ I am confident that jjt is betrayed and 
’ 'khaii’.edi And History will set a*curse against the King who 
y^^helped in its downfall l” ^ • 

, He regarded her with a vague, lingering gentleness, 

harsh, Madame! ” he said^softly; “ But you could 
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not offend me if you tiled! I quarrel with none of your sex I 
And you will, I hope, think better of me some diy,—and not 
be sorry—as perhaps you are now—for having saved a life so 
worthless L Farewell! ” 

She offered no response. The silken ])ortiuc rustled and ^ 
swayed,—the door opened and shut again quietly—he was 
gone. Left alone, Lotys diopped weanly on the sofa, and 
burying her head in the soft cushions, gave way to an outbuist 
of teais and sobbed like a tired **iid exhausted child. In 
thte condition Professor von Glau^en, entering •presently, 
found her. But his sympathy, if he felt any, was outwardly 
very clpll and foimal. Another dose of his ‘cordial,’—a 
careful examination and iestia|»j)ing of the wounded shoulder, 
—these summed up the of his consolation; and his 

precise Cold manner did mudi to icsloi' her to her self-pos¬ 
session. Sh^ thanked him in a few words for his piofessional 
attention, without raising her e)qp to his fate, and qiyetly 
followed him down a long iiairow jiassage w^luch terminated 
in a small private door giving egress to the Royal pleasure- 
grounds,—and here a hired close caniage was waiting. Putting 
her carefully into this vehicle, Uie l^rofessor tht‘n delivered 
himself of his last instructions, 

“The driver has no orders beyond the Citadel, Madame,”he 
explained. “His Majesty beggtd me to say that Iwe has no 
d-sire to seem incjuisitive as to yoifl: place of residence. You 
will thorefore please^ inform the •coachman yourself as to 
where yov»wish to be druen. And take care of that SO’-^ 
much-wouhded shoulder*” he added, relapsing into a kinder 
and less formal lone;—“It will pain you,— but there will be . 
no inflammation, not now I have treated it *—and it will heal 
quickly, that I will guarantee—I, who have had first care 

of it!” . . • 

She thanked him again^ in a low vok e, — there was an 
uncomfortable lump in her throat, and tears still trembled on 

4 

iiet lashes. • ^ 

“ Remember well,” said tlie Professoi cheerily; “how very’ 

grateful we are to youi What we shall do for you some day, 
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we do not yet know ! A monument in the public square, or a 
bust in the Cathedral? Ha, ha! Good-bye! You have the 
blessing of the nation with you! ” 

She shook her head deprecatingly,—she tried to,smile, but 
she could not trust herself to speak. The carridg® rolled 
swiftly down the broad avenue and soon disappeared, and the 
Professor, having watched the last flash of its wheels vanish 
between the arching trees, executed a slow and somewhat 
solemn pas-seul on the doorstep where it had left him. 

' “Ach so!’' he exclaimed, almost audibly^ “The Kirig’s 
Comedy progresses! But it had nearly taken the form of 
Tragedy to-day—and now Tragedy itself has melted into senti¬ 
ment, and tears, and passion 1 And w'ith this very difficult 
kind of human mixture, the worst may happen !” 

^ He re-entered *the Palace and returned with some haste to 
' the apartments of the King, whither he had been*bidden. 


But on arriving there was met by an attendant in the 
j;. ante-room who informed him that his Majesty had retired to 


* his private library and desired to be left alone. 


f 
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“ I I OM1 ' ’ 

T TIL State l^nson v is i ^ i om\ 1 >Uii ss 1 lult on a wedge 
of ! 0 (k thii jutt (1 fit < ul into 111 i( in It stood 
fullfronUd to the north,♦ind hid o\y\ d Us missive walls 
and hu^t bittlcn uUs to ^ it < f storm i h m inj t < ntuncs 
It was a Tflu of rmdi \ il ’ns wh n torlnn no Kss than 
death, w IS the dail) piaftici o( tin liw and wh n jKrsons 
were, punished isciuell) for 1 ^ht oilincis as I ir tin gnaUst 
crimes It w is eomplet 1> hone) omlnd with dungeons and 
subtnrancm pissi^^cs, which h d to the s( » uid in one of 
the dirkest and deepest of ih s( un h rgiound edls, the 
wretched jout^i who hid atl mpteel tiu hfi of the King, was 
jlaci d under tht chi m of tw > iini d w irdi rs, who marche^d 
up and down outside the h( ivih hm el door, keeping close 
watth and ^u^id Neitlui Ih ynoraii)oni els* hide^changcd 
a word with the prisoner ince 1 is ant t He hid give n them 
no tiouWc He had bet \ eartful^) s( irched, hut nothing of 
in incriminating natuie hid Ueii found upon him, nothing 
to point t# any possilile instigator of his distard erime He 
had entered the dungeon illottedto him with dmost a ehterful 
air,—he had muttered half inaudible th mk for the hiead and 
water which hsd been passed ♦o hi i throUf^h the grating, and 
he had scaled Jiimself upon the r M^bfn*h, hewn out of the 
stone wall, w ith a j ign ition that n ^ht h ive < isily passed for 
plf asure As the time wor? on, 1 owe ver inel tlie reality of his 
position be^an to press more const loiisl) ujion his senses, the 
warders heard him sigh dcepl), ind move rcstl ssly, and once 
he give a cry like that of a wound* d animal, exclaiming — 
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^*For Thy sake, Lord Christ! For Thy sake I strove—^for 
IfThy sake, and iti/Thy service! Thou wilt-not leave me here 

. '*• w r i » '» * ' ' 

|v;to perish! “ , . ^ , 

He had been brou^t to the prison imiji<Jdiately after his 




murderous attack, and the time had then been about four in the 
k' afternoon. It was now night; and all over the city the joy-bells 
' were clashing out music from the Cathedral to vers, to express 
; - the popular thanksgiving for the miraculv)us escape and safety 
of the King. The echo of the chimes winch had been ringing 
.V ever sincfe sunset, was ^caught by the sea and throwm br.ck 
again upon the air, so that it pariially drowned the melancholy 
clang of the prison bell, w^hirh in its turn, tolled forth the 
dreary passing of the time for tnose to whom liberty had 
become the merest shadow^ of a droim. As it struck nine, a 
priest presented ‘himself to the Siijicrinlcndent of the prison, 
\bearing a ‘permit’ fro?n General Benihofif, ‘TTead of the 
Police, to visit and ‘confess’ the prisoner. He was led to 
the cell and admitted at onev. At the noise of a stranger’s 
entrance, the criminal raised himself from the sunken attitude 
into w^hich he had fallen on his stone bench, and watched, by 
' the light of the dim lamp set in the W'all, the approach of his 
j tall, gaunt, black-gannentcd visitor w'iih evident horror and 
' fear. When,— wath the removal of the shovel hat and thick 
muffler which had helped to disguise that visitor's personality, 
,, “the features of Monsigmor Del Fortis wvre disclosed, he 
'.sprang forward and threvy himself on his knees. 

I “ Mercy!—Mercy ! ” he moaned—“ Have pity on me, in the 

< name of God ! ” « 

Del Fortis looked down upon him with contempt, as though 
he were some loathsome reptile writhing at his feet. 

“Silence!” he said, in a ha^sh whisper—“Remember, we 
are ^vatched here! • Gej^ up!—wrhy do you kneel to me? I 
have nothing to do with you, beyond guch office as the 
Church enjoins! ” And a cold smile darkened, rather than 
i lightened hii features. “I am sent to adraiiyster ‘Spiritual 
i consolation ’ to you ! ” 

Slow’ly the prisoner struggled up^to a stfindirig posture, 
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and pressing both hands to his head> he stared wildly before 
him. 

“‘Spiritual consolationM” he mustered — “‘Spiritual*?” ■ 
A faint dull vacuous smile flickered over his face, and he.^ 
shuddoped. “ I understand! You come to prepare my soul ; 
for Heaven ! ” 

W 1 

Del Fortis gave him a sinister look. 

“That depends on yourself!” he replied curtly—“The 
Church can speed you either way,—to Heaven, or—Hell! ” 

Jhe prisoner's hands clenched involuntarily with* a gesture 
of despair. 

“I know that 1” he said sullenly-The Church can save 
or kill! Wliat of it ? I now' beyond even the power of 
the Church ! ” * • 

Del Fortis seated himself on the stone ben»h. 

“Come here 1” he said—“Sit dowm beside me !" 

The prisoner obeyed. ^ ^ 

“ Look at this ! ”—and he drew' an el)ony and silver crucifix 
from his breast—“ Fix your eyes upon it, and try, my son,”— 
here he raised his voice a little—“ try to conquer your thoughts 
of things temporal, and lift them to the things which are 
eternal! For things temporal do qiii* kly vanish and disperse, 
but things eternal shall endure forever! Humble your soul 
before Cod, and besetxh Him witli me, to niercifull)* cleanse 
the dark stain of sin upon your^souM” Here he began, 
mumblir^ a prayer, and while.engaged in this, he caught 
the prisonetjjs hind in a close grip. “Act—act with me !” he 
said firmly.* “ Fool I—Play a part, as I do! Pend your head ^ 
close to mine—assume shame and sorrow even if you cannot. 
feel it! And listen to me well! have failed 

“I know it!” • 

The reply ca^ie thick and low'. ^ • 

“ Why did you ijiake the attempt at all ? Who persuaded 
you ? ” * 

^ The ^etche^ youth lifted his head, and showed a wild white. 
face, in which-the piteous eyes, starting from their sockets,^ 
looked blind with terror.^ 
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“ Who persuaded me ? ” he replied mechanically—“ No one! 
No single one,~but many! ” 

Del Fortis gripped h^m firmly by the wrist 
“You lie!” he simled—“How dare ycu utter such a 
calumny! Who were you ? What were you ? A njiserable 
starveling—picked up from the streets and saved from penury,— 
housed arid sheltered in our College,—taught and trained and 
given paid employment by us,—what have you to say of 
* persuasion ? — you, who owe your very life to us, and to 
our charity! ’ ^ # 

Roused by this attack, the prisoner, wrenching his hand 
away from the priest*s cruel grasp, sprang upright. 

“Wait—wait!” he said breathl&sly—“You do not under¬ 
stand! You forget! All my life I have been under One 
great influence—tall my life I have been taught to dream One 
great Dream ! When I talk of 'persuasion,' I only mean the 
perj^uasion of that force which has surrounded me as closely 
as the air I breathe !—that spirit which is bound to enter into 
all who work for you, or with you ! Oh no !—neither you nor 
any member of your Order ever seek openly to ‘persuade’ any 
man to any act, whether good or evil—youn Rule is much 
wiser than that!—much more subtle! You issue no actual 
coiiSmands—your power comes chiefly by suggestion! And 
wVA ya*i,—working /or you—I have thought day and night, 
night and day, of the felory of Rome!—the dominion of 
Rome!—the triumph of JRome! I have learned, ujider you, 
to wish for it, to pray for it, to desire it more than my own 
life!—do you, can you blame me for that? You dare not call 
it a sin;—for your Order represents it as a virtue that condones 
all sin! ” 

Del Fortis was silent, watching him with a kind of curious 
contempt. • ^ 

“ It grew to be part of me, this Dream J ” went on the lad, 
his eyes now shining with a feverish brilliancy—“ And I began 


„ to see wonderful visions, and to hear voices c|lling ifle in thip 
1 . daytime,—voices that no one else heard! Once in the College 
chapel I saw the Blessed Virgin’s plctijre smile! I was copying 
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documents for the Vatican then,—and I thought of the Holy 
Father,—^liow he was imprisoned'in Rome, \^'hen he should be 
Emperor of all the Emperors,—Kin^ of all the Kings I I 
remembered how it was that he had no temporal power,— 
thougl^all the powers of the earth should be subservient tO' , 
him!—and my heart heat almost to bursting, and my brain , 
seemed on fire!—but the 15Iessed Virgin's picture still smiled ; ! 
—and I knelt down befor? it and swore that I,—even I, 

I * 

would help to give the whole world back to Rome, even if 
I«iicd for it! ” • 

He caught hi-^ breath With a kind of sob, and looked ‘ 
appealingly at Del Fortis, who, fingering liie crucilix he held, 
sat immovable. • ^ 

“And then—and then **• huwent on, ‘‘I heard enough,— , 
while al»woik in the monusu ry with you and the brethren,— 
to strengthen and fire my ri solution. I karned that all kings 
are, in thei^e days, the enemies of the Chuirh, I learned that 
they were all united in one resolve; and that,—to deprive the 
Holy Father of tempfiral pow'cr! Then I set myself to study 
kings. Each, and all of those who sit on thrones to-day 
passed before; my view;—all selfish, money-seeking, sensual 


men I—not one good, true soul among them ! Demons they 
seemed to me,—bent on depriving CJod\s Evangelist in Rome 


of his Picred and Supreme Sovereignty ! It made irjp mad!—; . 
and I would have killed aU kingSf could 1 liave done so with ^ 
a singly thought! Then came day when you preached 
openly in the Cathedral agaii st this one King, who sliould by / 
right hav« gone to his account this very afternoon !—you tol{f 
the people hu^ he had refused lands to the Church,—and 
how by this wicked act he had sto]>pcd the progress of- ^ 
religious education, and hack put hiiuself, as it were, in the.A^ 
way of Christ^who said: ‘Suffer little children to come 
Mel’ And my,dreams of the glory of Rome again took;') 
shape—I saw in my minfl all the cfiildren,—the poor little ; 
children of tj^e world, gathered to the knee of the Holy Father, '' 
*and brought up to obey him and him only I—I remembered^ 
my oath before the ^^essed Virgin's picture, and all my soul 
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cried out: 'Death to the crowned Tyrant! Death I’ For 

you said—and I believed it—that all who opposed the Holy 

Father’s will, were opposed to the will of God!—and over and 

over again I said in heart: ‘ Death to the tyrant I Death! ’ 

^ And the words went with me like the response of a li#any,— 

till—till— I saw him before me to-day—a pampered fool, 

surrounded by women !—a blazoned liar 1—and then—” He 

paused, smiling foolishly; and sWaking his head with a sloiv 

,,movement to and fro, he added—“The dagger should have 

struck home !—it was aimed surely—aimed strongly !—lut 

that woman came between—why did she come? They said 

, she was Lotys!—ha ha !—Lotys, the Revolutionary sybil!— 

Lotys, the Socialist!—but that ccTuld not be,—Lotys is as 

great an enemy of kings as I am 1 

“And an enerpy of the Church as said Del Fortis 

harshly—“Between the Church and Socialism,* all Thrones 

stand on a cracking earth, devoured by fire! But make no 

mistake about it 1 — the woman was Lotys I Socialist and 

• 

Revolutionary as she may be, she has saved the life of the 
King. This is so far fortunate—for you ! And it is much to 
be hoped that she herself is net slain by your dagger-thrust;— 
death is far too easy and light a punishment for her and her 
associates! We trust it may please a merciful God to visit her 
with more lingering calamity ! ” 

As he said this, he piously kissed the crucifix he held, 
keeping his shallow dark eyes fixed on the prisoner the 
expression of a cat watching a mouse. The half-crgzed youth, 
^absorbed in the ideas of his own dementia, still :smiled to 
, himself vaguely, and nervously plucked at his fingers, till Del 
Fortis, growing impatient and forgetting for moment that 
‘ they stood in ? prison cell, the imerior of which might possibly 
be seen and watched/rom^many points of observation unknown 
' to them, went up to him and shook h’m roughly by the arm. 
“Attention!” he said angrily—Rouse yourself and hear 
me! You tAk hkc a fool or a madman,—yet yju are fteither 
; —neither, you understand?—neither idiot'^born nor suddenly 
crazed;—so, when on your trial dc not feign to be what you 
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are not! Such ideas as you have expressed, though they may 
have their foundation in a desire for good, are evil in tlieir 
results—yet even out of evil good may come ! The power of 
Rome—the glory of Rome—the dominion of Romo ! Rome, 
supreme Mistress of the world ! Would you the Church 
to win this great victory ? 'I'hen now is your chaiK'e I God 
has given you—you, His yoor instrument,-the means to \ 
effectually aid His conque^t,-to Him ho all the praise and 
thanksgivingT It rests with yoa to accept His message and 
p<^form His work !*’ ^ • 

The high-flown, melodramatic intensity with which ho pro¬ 
nounced those words, liad the desired effect on the stunned 
and bewildered, weak mind^of the unfortunate lad so addressed- 
His eyes sparkled—his ehecKS ftushed,—-and 1 k‘ looked eagerly 
up into fhc face of his priestly hypnoliser. • 

“Yes—yes*!’* he said quickly in a breathless whisper—“Rut 
how?—tell mo how! I will w(>rk oh, I will work--for 
Roipe, for God, for the Rles^ed Vii^in ! -I will do all that I 
can!—but how—how? Will the Holy Father send an angel 
to take me out of this prison, so that 1 may be free to help 
God?” 

Del Fortis surveyed him with a kind of grim derision. A 
slight noise like the slipping-back 01 slip[)ing-io of a grating, 
startled him, and he looked about him on all sides, rgovod by 
n sudden nervous apprehension, Ifet ilu! massive W'alls of the 
cell, oo4ng wilS damp and slime, Jiad apparently no aperture ' 
or outlet a^iywhcre, not even a slit in the masonry for the 
admission •of dayjight. Satisfied with his hasty examination, 
he took his credulous victim by the arm, and led him back 
to the rough stone bench where they had first begun to 
converse. • 

t *1 

“ Kneel dow® here before me 1 said—“ Kneel, as if you 

were repeating all the sitis of yx»ur life to m<' in your last con- 
fession ! Kneel, I say 1 ” * 

^ Feebly> am^with trembling limbs, ilu- lad obeyed. 

“Now,” continued Del Fortis, holding up the crucifix before 
him— “TryHo lollow r^jy woras and understand them! To- 
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, morrow, or the next day, you will be taken before a judge 
; and tried for your attempted crime. Do you realise that ? 

“ I do! The answer came hesitatingly, and with a faint 
moan. 

“ Have you thought what you intend to say when you are 
asked your reasons for attacking the King ? Do you mean to 
tell judge and jury the story of what you call your * persuasion * 
to dream of the dominion of Rome ? *’ 

“Yes—yes !” replied the lad, looking up with an eager light 
on his face—“Yes, I will tell them all,—just as 1 have leld 
you ! I'hcn they will knew,—they will see that it was a good 
thought of mine—it w^ould have been a good sin! I wull speak 
to them of the wicked wrongs done to yt)u and your Holy 
Order,—of the cruelty whi< h the Christian Apostle in Rome 
hiis to suffer at the hands of kings—and they will acktiowledge 
me to be right and just;-they will know I am as a man 
insp^ed by God to work for the Church, the bride of Christ, 
and to make her Queen of all the world ! " 

He stopped suddenly, intimidated by the cruel glare of the 
wolfish eyes above him. 

“You will say nothing of all this!” and De’ Fortis shook 
" the crucifix in his face as though it were a threatening weapon; 
“You will say only what I choose,—only what I command! 
And if yeu do not sv\ear to speak as I tell you, I will kill you! 
—here and now—with my own hands ! ” 

Uttering a half-smothered cry, the wretched*^ youth recoiled 
. in terror. 

“ You will kill me ? You— you / ” he gasped—“ No—no!— 
you could nut do that! you could not,—you are a holy man ! 
I—I am not afraid that you will hurt me! I have done 
. nothing to offend you,—I have always been obedient to you, 
. —I have been your*slav|—your dog to fetch and carry I—and 
you should remember,—yes 1—you should remember that my 
. mother was rich,—and tliat because she too felt the call of God, 
J she gave all her money to the Church, and l^t me ’thrown 
upon the streets to starve ! But the Church rescued me—the 
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in all and every possible >vay,—1 have done my best, even 
now! ” 

He spoke with all the passionate selj-persuasion of a fanatic, 
and Del Ifortis judged it wiser to control his own fierce inward 
impatience and deal with him more rcstrainedly. 

“Thai is true enough^*' he said in milder accents ; You 
are ready to serve the Church,—I do not doubt it;- but you 
do not serve it in tlie right wfay. No eartlily good is gained to ’ 
us by the killing of kings ! 'Fheir conversion and obedience are 
v^at we seek. This king you woul^ have slain ijfa baptised 
son of the Church ; but beyond attending mass regularly in his 
private^chapcl, which he does for the mere sake of api)earances, 
he is an atheist, condeninAl to the fires of Hell. Nevertheless, 

I 

no advantage to us could *])o«ibly be ol)tained by his death. 
Much c3ln be done for us bv you—yes, yez/Z—and much will 
depend on the answers to the ijucstions asked you at your trial. 
Give those answers as I shall bid you, and you will win a 
triumph for the cause of Rome! ” 

The prisoner's eyes glittered feverishly,—full of the delirium 
of bigotry, he caught the lean, cold hand that lield the crucifix, 
and kissed it ^^tvently. 

“Command me 1” he nnittered—“Command!—and in the 
name of the Blessed Virgin, I will oIk-v !’! 

“Hear then, and attend closely to my words,” weyt on Del ; 
Fords, enunciating his sentences* in a low distinct voice— ‘ 

“ Wher^you are brought before the judge, you will be accused 


of an atterppt to assassinott* the King. Make no denial of it, 
—admit it at once, and express contrition. You will then be* 
asked if any person or persons instigated you to commit the 
crime. To this say ‘yes'!” 

“Say ‘yes'!” repeated Ae lad—“Bui that will not be^ 
true! ” • * • 
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“Fool, does it matter!” ejaculated Del Fortis, almost -.. 
savagely—“Have you not*sworn to speak as I command you? , ?, 
^What'is it tc^you whether it is true or false?” 

A slight shiver passed through the prisoner’s limbs—but hft 
was silent, 
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“Say,”—went on his pitiless instructor—“that you were 
enticed and persuaded to commit the wicked deed by the 
ttarliings of the Socia^st, Sergius Thord, and his followers. 
Say that the woman Lotys knew of your intention,—and saved 
the life of the King at the last moment, through fe»r, lest j 
h(‘x own seditious schemes should be discovered and hen;elf 
punished. Say,—that i)crause you wore young and weak and 
impressionable, she chose you out^o attempt the assassination. 
Do you hear?” 

“ I hcam! ” Tlic repl^ came thickly and almost inaudibl(>. 

“But must 1 tell these hes? I have never spoken to Sergius 

Thord in rny lif<'!—nor to the woman T.»otys ;—I know^ nothing 

of th(*in or their lollowers, except ty the public talk why 

should I harm the innocent? me tell the trutli, I pray 

of vou 1—Icf me ^<^peal< as my heart dictates !—let inc plead 

for the Holy Father—for yc'u —lor your Order—for the 
Church I-” 


He broke off as Dei Pori’s caiiglit liim by both hands in an 
angry grip. 

“ Do not dare to speak one word of the Church ! ” he said— 
“Or of us,-or oi our Order! Lei nol a single syllable 
«cape vour lips concerning youi connection with us and our 
Society.—or wc shall find means to make you regret it > 
Bewam betra-ing yourself! When you are once before the 

ofour 

mscif to and fro, clasping and unclasping his handsjn a kind 
of nervous paro.xysm. . 

mwiff Hnw T.’r"! for 

ftl! " -i" ''‘■en I om brought 

S;:virth:'“ iTuf ■ r 

you? -under your suff ranee and chlrityT 
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know my means of subsistence, is it not through you that I 
receive the copying-work for which I am paid ? You would 
not have me repudiate all this, would you? I should be 
worse than a dog in sheer ingratitude it I ^did not bear open 
testimqjiy to all the Church has done for me! ” 

“ Be, not worse than a dog, but faithful as a dog in obedi- 7 , 
ence! responded Del Fortis impressively—“ And, for once, " 
speak of the Church with tlfe indifference of an atheist,—or ^ 
with such marked coldness as a wise man speaks of the woman , 
h% secretly adores! Hold the Church and Us too sacred for 
any mention in a Court of criminJl law! But serve the 
Church by involving the Socialist and Revolutionary party! 
Think of the magnificent*results which will spring from this ‘ 
act,—and nerve yourself to t^l :• lie in order to support a 
truth ! ” • ^ 

Rising unsteadily from his knees, the prisoner stood upright. 

By the flicker of the dim lamp, he looked deadly pale, and his ' 
limbs tottered as though shaken by*an ague fit. • 

“ What good will come of it ? ” he queried dully—“ What 
good can come of it ? ” 

“ Great and lasting good will come of it! ”—replied Del 
Fortis—“ Ancfit will come quickly too;—in this way,—for by 
fastening the accusation of undue influence on Sergius Thord 
and his companions, you will obtain Government restriction, 
if not total suppression of the Scipialist party. ThR is what 
we need! Tha Socialists are growing too strong—too powerful 
in every country,—and we are on the brink of trouble through 
their accyrsed and atheistical demonstration^ There will*' 
soon be serious‘disturbances in the political arena—^possibly ,, , 
an overthrow of the Government, and a general election—and • •• 
if Sergius Thord has the cl^nce of advancing himself as a > 
deputy, he will be elected above all others by an overpowering 7 . 
majority of tffe lower classes. can prevent this!—you. ’'' 

can prevent it by'a single fclsehood, which in this case will be 
more pleasing to God than a thousand mischievous veracities I ’ 'i 
•Will you do ft ? Yes or No ? ” 

The miserable lad looked helplessly around him, his weak * 
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frame ticm1)ljng as with palsy, and his uncertain fingers pluck¬ 
ing at each other with that involuntary movement of the 
muscles which indicates a disordered brain. 

‘‘Will you, or will you not?” reiterated Del Fortis in a 
whisper that hissed through the close precincts of the fell like 
the warning of a snake about to sting—Answer me ! ” 

“ Suppose I say I will not I ”—stammered the poor wretch, 
with trembling lips and appcalin^eycs—“Suppose I say I vnll 
not falsely accuse the innocent, even for the sake of lae 
Church—f-P ” ^ 

“Then,' said Del Fortis slowly, rising and moving towards 
him ;—“ You had best accept the only alternative—this! ” 

And he took from his breast p(fr'ket a small phial', full of 
clear, colourless fluid, and showcd»it to him—“Take it!—and 
so make a cjiiick ^nd (juiot end ! P'or, if you betray your con¬ 
nection with Us by so much as a look,—a sign,.or a syllable, 

" your mode of exit from this world may be slower, less 
decent, and more painful f” 

The miserable boy wrung his hands in agony, and such a 
cry of despair broke from his lips as might have moved anyone 
less cruelly made of spiritual adamant than the determined 
servam of the cinellest ‘religious' Order known. The dull 
harsh clang of the prison bell struck ten. The ‘priest' had 
been an^liour at the work of ‘confessing' his penitent,—and 
njs patience was well-nigh ^ixhausted. 

I “Swear you will attribute your intended assissination of the 
* King, to the mnuatce of the Socialism! ” he said mth fierce 

SShT-'’""' f*' l-outidifflculties 

™Titi to thank 

L! P n ? “-provided 1 see you 

shallow tt before I, go !-ajid I nil! declare to the Qiurch 

hat I left you Slmved ol*your sins, and clean !* Half an hour 

sri.r. ks," « 

4 W K . 
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Dazzled by the strong and sudden glare, Del Fortis lecoiled, 
and still holding the phial of poison in his hand, stumbled 
back against the half-fainting form of tj^e poor crazed creature . 
he had been terrorising^ as a dozen armed men silently 
entered* the dungeon and ranged themselves in order, six on . 
one side and six on the other, while, in their midst one man ,3 
advanced, throwing back his dark military cloak as he came, ; 
and displaying a mass Of jewelled orders and insignia on his" , 
brilliant uniform. Del Fortis uttered a fierce oath. 

^‘The King!” he muttered, under his breath—“The 
King 1 ” 

“ Ay^ the King I ” and a glance of supreme scorn swept , 
over him from head to foftt, as the monarch’s clear dark grey 
eyes flashed with the glitter* of .cold steel in the luminance of 
the torches which were carried by attendants behind him; - 
“ Monsignor Del Fortis ! You stand convicted of the offence 
of unlawfully tampering with th.c conscience of a prisoner of ’ 
State! We have heard your eveiy word—and have obt&ined 
a bird’s-eye view of your policy 1—so that,—if necessary,—we 
will Ourselves bear witness against you! For the present,— 
you will be ^detained in this fortress until our further 
pleasure! ” 

For one moment Del Fortis appeared to be literally con-; • 

torted in every mus^-le by his excess of rage. His features 

grev; livid,—fis eyes became almost blood-red, and his teeth ; 
^ ^ 1 / • 

met on^is arawn-in under-lip in a smile of intense malignity./ 
Baffied agjin!—and by this ‘king,’—the crowned Dummy,— 
who had* ca.st aside all former precedent, and instead o'? 
amusing himself^with card-playing and sensual intrigue, after, 
the accepted fashion of most modern sovereigns, had pTfr;.!,/ 
sumed to interfere, not onl;* with the Church, but with theV-- 
Government, and now, as it seemed, h£ 4 i acted as a spy oh;j-( 
the very secrets, of a so-called prison ‘ confession ’! The-^i; 
utter impossibility of escaping from the net into which his/.j; 
own ^ords ^ad betrayed him, stood plainly before his 
and half-choked, hiin with impotent fury,—till—all suddenly, 
a thought crossed his brain like a flash of fire,, and wi^ a 
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strong effort, he recovered his self-possession. Crossing his 
arms meekly on his breast, he bowed with a sibnt and 
profound affectation of^humility, as one who is bent under the 
Koyal displeasure, yet resigned to the Royal command,—then 
with a rapid movement he lifted the poison-phial he hgd held 
concealed, to his lijjs. His action was at once perceived. 
Two or three of the armed guards threw themselves upon him 
and, after a biief struggle, wrenAed the flask from his hand, 
but not till he had succeeded in swallowing its contents. 
Bnsithingxiuickly, yet smiling imperturbably, he stood upright 
and calm. 

“(lod’swill and mine—not your Majesty’s—be done!” he 
said. “ In half an hour—or lcss-*Mother Church may add 
to her list of martyrs the nam# of Andrea Del Fortis!—who 
died rather than, sacrifice the dignity of his calling to the 
tyranny of a king! ” 

A^slighl convulsion passed over his features,—^he staggered 
back'ward. 1'he King, horror-stricken, signed to the prison 
warders standing by, to supjrort him. He muttered a word 
of th.inks, as they caught him by both arms. 

“Take me where I ran die quietly!” he said to them, 
“ It will soon l)e over! I shall give you little frouble!" 

A cold, weak, trembling hand clasped his. It was the hand 
of tho bjng’s W) etched assassin. 

“Let me go with you !”.he cried-“Let me die with you ! 

V ou have been cruel to me I—but you could flot have meant 
n 1- -you were once kind! ” , • 

‘ I Portis thrust him aside. • 

“Curse you! ’■ he said thickly-” You are fhe caule-you- 
vou are the cause of this damned mischief! You t-God t_ 

-0 think of It .'-you devil’s .spawji !_you cur!" ' 

ms voice failed him, and he reeled heavily against the 
turdy form of one of ^he warders who held* him hie r 
.ore Wrf Wood »„d foa». Shorftd 


"C..rse not a Wlon-mortal, untopp, pHea, i„ * 


/* 
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passage towards the final judgment!” he said in grave 
accents—“ The blessing of this poor misguided creature may 
help thee more than even a king’s free ^rdon ! ” 

And he extended his hand;—but with all the force of his 
now straggling and convulsed body, Del Fortis beat it back, 
and raised himself by an almost superhuman effort. 

“ Pardon 1 Who talks of pardon !" he cried, with a strong 
voice—“I do not need it—I*do not seek it 1 I have worked 
for the Church— I die for the Church! For every one that 
sa^ ‘ The King! ’—I say, ‘ Rome ’! ” , * 

He drew himself stiffly upright; his dark eyes glittered; 
his face, though deadly pale, scarcely looked like the face of 
a dying man. * ! 

“ I say, ‘ Rome ’ 1 ” he repeated, in a harsh whisper;—“ Over , 
all the vferld!—over all the .kingdoms of the world, and in 
defiance of aH kings—‘ Rome ’! ” 

He fell back,—not dead,—but^ insensible, in the stupor 
whigh precedes death;—and was quickly borne out of the 
cell and carried to the prison infirmary, there to receive 
medical aid, though that could only now avail to soothe the 
approaching agQpies of dissolution. 

The King :tood mute and motionless, lost in thought, a 
heavy darkness brooding on his features How strange the 
impulse that had led him to be the mover and witne^ of this*?', 
scene I By mt.rest chance he had teamed that Del Fortis had •_ 
applied jpr permission to ‘confess’ the would-be destroyer of ‘ 
his life,—tlje life which Lotys had saved,—and acting—as ' 
he had lately accustomed himself to do—on a sudden first * 

W I 

idea or instinct, he had summoned General Bernhoff to ,?■ 
escort him to the prison, and make the way easy for him to- *, 
watch and overhear the interview between priest and peni-.-^i 
tent,—himself janobserved. And fr<jm se slight an incident -if. 
had sprung-a tragedy,—which might have results as yet un'.!{ 
dreamed-of! And while he yet mused upon this. Generals 
BemhdfiF ventured respectfully to approach him, and ask if 
was now his pleasure to return to the Palace? He roused ^ 
himself,—and with a Ijpavy sigh looked round on tim daid|).',, 
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and dismal cell in which he stood, and at the crouching, 
fear-stricken form of the semi-crazed and now violently 
weeping lad who had i^ttempted his life. 

" 'I'ake that poor wretch away from here! ” be said in 
hu.shcd tones—“ Give him light, and warmth, and food 1 His 
evil desires spring from an unsound brain;—I would have Mm 
dealt with mercifully! Guard him with all necessary and fi/m 
restraint,--■ hut do not brutalise *his body more than Rome 
has brutalised hi.'-- .soul! ” 


With fiiat he turnejl away,—and his armed guard dhd 
attendants followed him. 

That self-same midnight a requiem mass was sung in a 
certain chapel before a silent gatlfering of black-robed stern- 
featured men, who prayed “•For the repose of the soul of 
our dear bro11ii*i, Andrea Del.Fortis, servant of God, and 
martyr to the cause of truth and justice,—who departed 
thisjife suddenly, in the jicrformance of his sacred duties.” 
In the newspapers next day, the death of this same martyr 
and shining light of the Church was recorded with much 
paid-for regret and press-eulogy as ‘due to heart-failure’; 
and hif. body being claimed by the Jesuit brqtherhood, it was 
buried with great pomp and solemn circumstunce, several of 
the rulholic societies and congregations following it to the 

■ grave. .One week after the funeral,-for no other ostensible 
cm (se whatever, save the-offence of openly publishing his 
officia IreMsal of a grant of Crown lands to itie Jesuits, -the 

■ the Evangelist and Infallible Apost]^ enthroned 
St. Pe ers Chair, launched against the Ki;ig whOhad dared - 

r aw fl » but’ 

the Ch ° 1 i and the Royal son of 

the Church who had honcstlyi considered the good of his 

Sr L^cmd "^1 advancement of priest^ stoo^ out 
. de the sacred pale,—barred by a .so-called,‘ Christ-n ’ creed, 
from the mercy of God and the ho'pe of Heaven ^ 
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f OR several days after the foregoing events, the editors 
and proprietors of newspapers had more than enough . 
‘copy’to keep them bus)^ The narrow escape of the King . 
from assassination, follow’ed^by liis excommunication from the 
Church, jvorked a curious effect on the minds of the populace, 
who were somewhat bew'ilderefl and uncertain *as to the possible 
undercurrent of political meaning flowing beneath the con¬ 
junction of these two events ; and tl*eir feelings were intensified 
by the announcement that the youth who had attempted the 
monarch’s life,—being proved as suffering from hereditary 
brain disease,—had received a free pardon, and was placed 
in a suitable Ttome for the treatment of such cases, under 
careful restraint and medical supervision. The tide of popular 
opinion was now divided into two ways,—for, and against, 
their Sovereign-ruler, By far the larger half vrere a^inst;— v 
but the ban pronounced upon him by the Pope had the ( 
effect of making even this disaffected portion inclined to., 
consider hfln more favourably, — seeing that the Church’s i 
punishment had fallen upon him, apparently because he had \ 
done his duty, as a king, by granting the earnest petitions of; ^ 
thousands of his subjects. David Jost, who had always made}!^ 
a point of flattering Royalty in all its forms, now let his pen.| 
go with a coirfplete passion of toadyism* such as disgracedii 
certain writers irf Great Britain during the reigns of the^J 
pemicipus and vicious Georges,—and, seeing the continued"\^ 
success of the rival journal which the King had personally 
favoured he trimmed his sails to the Court breeze, and'^ 
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dropped the Church party as though it had burned his fingers. 
But he found various channels on which he had previously 
relied for information^ rigorously closed to him. He had 
written many times to the Marquis de Lutera to^ask if the 
report of his liaving sent in his resignation was correct,—Out 
he had received no answer. He had called over and over 
again on Carl Perousse, hoping to obtain a few minutes’ 
conversation with hnn, but had* been denied an interviev/. 
Cogitating upon these changes,—which imported much,— 
and wishing over and over again that he had been born 
Englishman, so that by the insidious flattery of Royalty he 
might obtain a peerage,—as a certain Jew associate of his 
concerned in the same business ^n London, had recently 
succeeded in doing,—he deckled* that the wisest course to 


follow was to coatinuc to ‘buttcf’ the King;—henc» he laid 
it on with a thick brush, wherever the grease “of hypocrisy 
could show off best. But work as he would, the ‘shares’ 

in his journalistic concerns* were steadily going down,_none 

of his mnnerous magazines or ‘half-penny rags,’ paid so well 
as they had hitherto done; while the one paper which had 
lately been so prominently used by the KiniA continued to 
prosper, the public having now learned to accept with avidity 
and eagerness the brilliant articles which bore the signature 
of P.'isii^in Leroy, as though they were somewhat of a new 
political gospel. The chawfi of mystery intensified this new 
writers reputation. He was never seen in ‘fashionable’ 
^soaety,-no ‘fashionable’ person appeared to kyow*him,— 
and the general impression was that he resided ajtogether out 
of die country. Only the members of the Rc'volutionary Com- 
r It ee were aware that he was one of them, and recognLd his 
work ns of ,h« car„-.„g „„*,f hi, ^wom hood® He hS 

gijM to be almost ll,o rieht hand of Sergius Ttord; wherever 

Thorf sought sup„orto5.e bel,»d to obtai, thtm,- -whereve 

P D 1 C, he seldom appeared at niass meetings; 
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but his influence was Always felt; and he made himself and 
his work almost a necessity to the Cause. The action of , 
Lotys in saving the life of the King, hjkd created considerable 
discussion .among the Revolutionists, not unmixed with anger.;. 
When she first appeared among them after the incident, with ’ 
her arm in a sling, she was greeted with mingled cheers and ; 
groans, to neither of which she paid the slightest attention. 
She took her seat at the h%ad of the Committee table as 
usual, with her customary indiiTerence and grace, and appeared 
datf to the conflicting murmurs arqund her,—till, as they ' 
grew louder and more complaining and insistent, she raised 
her head and sent the lightning flash of her blue eyes down 
the double line of men wifh a sweeping scorn that instantly 
silenced them. * • 

‘^Whaffdo you seek from nae?” she demanded ;—“Why do 
you clamour like babes for something you cannot get,—.-my 
obedience ? ” 


They looked shamefacedly at one another,—then at Sergius 
Thord and Pasquin Leroy, who sat side by side at the lower 
end of the table. Max Graub and Axel Regor, Leroy's two 
comrades, were^for once absent; but they had sent suitable 
and satisfactory excuses. Thord's brows were heavy and 
lowering,—his eyes were wild and unrestful, and his attitude 
and expression were such as caused Leroy to watch lum with 
a little more than his usual close attention. Seeing that his^ 
companiqns expected him to miswer Lotys before them all, he. 
spoke with evident effort. 

“You mftke a difficult demand upon us, Lotys,” he said: 
slowly, “ if you wish us to explain the stormy nature of our 
greeting to you this evening. You might surely have under-' 
stood it without a question ! For we are compelled to blame > 


you ;—you whojiave never till now t^serwd blame,—for the j 
folly of your action, in exposing your own life to save that of ;' 
the King! The one is valuable to us—the other is nothing.^; 
to us! 'Besidq^, you have trespassed against the Seventh Rule * 
o? our Older —which solemnly pleckes us to ‘destroy the'/ 
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“ Ah! ” said Lotys, “ And is it paft of the oath that the 
monarciiy siiould bo destroyed by murder without warning? 
You know it is not! fVou know that there is nothing more 
dastardly, more cowardly, more utterly loathsome and con¬ 
temptible than to kill a man defenceless and unarmq^! Wei 
speak of a Monarchy, not a King;—not one single individual, 
—for if he wore killed, he has three sons to come after Hm, 
You have called me the Sou! of*an Ideal;—good ! But I am 
not, and will not be the Soul of a Murder-Committee! ” 

“ WellSpoken !” saicj Johan Zegota, looking up from some 
papers which he, as secretary to the Society, had been docket¬ 
ing for the convenience of Thord’s perusal; “But do not 
forget, brave Lotys, that the very ^lext meeting we hold is the 
annual one, in which we drawv Ibts for the ‘ happy dispatch ’ 
of traitors and fclse rulers ; and .that this year the ntune of the 
King is among them ! ” 

l^otys grew a shade jraler, but she replied at once and 
daunllcssly. 

I do riot forget it! But if lots arc cast rmd traitors 
doomed, it is part of our procedure to give any such doomed 
man six months’ steady and rcpealf'd wammg, that he may 
have time to repent of his mistakes and remedy them, so that 
haply he may still be sjrared;—and also that he may take heed 
to artiv himself, tliat he do not die defenceless. Had I not 
saved the King, his death would irave been set down to us, 
md our work ! Any one of you might have'been accused of 
influencing the crazy boy who attempted the deed,—and it is 
quite possible our meetings would have been suj’^pressed, and 
all our w ork fatally hindered,—if not entirely stopped. Foolish 
children! You should thank m-;, not blame me .'—but you" 

'‘"d a*inot even see where you live 
been faithfully served your faithfullest friend! ” 

t these words a new light appeared to break on the minds 

of all present-a light that w.is* reflected in their eager and 

^maled ^ The knotted line of Thord’s broodinfL™ 
smoothed itseli gradual ily away. • ^ r 

; Was that indeed your thought, ^Loiys,” he asked gently, 
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almost tenderly—“Was it for our sakes and for us alone, that 
you saved the King ? ” 

At that instant Pasquin Leroy turj^ed his eyes, which till 
now had been intent on watching Thord, to the^other end of 
the ta]jle where the fine, compact woman’s head, framed in its 
autumn-gold hair, was silhouetted against the dark background 
of the wall behind her like a cameo. His gaze met hers,— 
and a vague look of fear and pain flashed over her face, as a 
faint touch of colour reddened her cheeks. 

* “ I am not accustomed to repeat my words, Sergius Thord! ” 
she answered coldly; “ I have said m^^ say ! ” 

Looks were exchanged," and there was a silence. 

“ If We doubt Lotys, .w» doubt the very spirit of ourselves! ” 
said Pasquin Leroy, his irich^ voice thrilling with unwonted 
emotion; “Sergius—^and,comrades all! If^ou will hear me, 
and believe ,mc,—you may take my word for it, she has run 
the risk of death for Us!—and has saved Us from false 
accusation, and Government intefference! To wrong Lotys 
by so much as a thought, is to wrong the truest woman God 
ever made! ” 

A wild shout answered him,—and moved by one impulse, 
the whole bodj! of men rose to their feet and drank * to the 
health and honour of Lotys! ’ with acclamation, many of them 
afterwards coming rtund to where she sat, and kneeling to kiss 
her hand and ask her pardon for tljeir momentary doubt of her, 
in the excircdient and enthusiasm of their souls. But Lotys 
herself^at very silent,—almost as silent as Sergius Thord, who, 
though hg (irank the toast, remained moody and abstracted. « 

When the corfpany dispersed that night, each man present, 
was carefully reminded by the secretary, Johan Zegota, that 
unless the most serious illne^ or misfortune intervened, every 
one must attend the next meeting, as il^ was the yearly * Day 
of Fate.’ Pasquin Leroy was told ^hat his two friends. Max 
Graub and Axef Regor must be with him, and he willingly 
made, himself surety for their attendance. V 

• “ But,” said he, as'he gave the promise, “ what is the Day 

ofFatc?” ' ■ 
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Johan Zcgola pointed a thin finger delicately at his 
h(ian. 

“ Liie Day of Fatc,”jhe said, " is the day of punishment,— 
or Decision of Deaths. "I'he names of several persons who 
have bedn found guilty of treachery,—or who otherwise do 
injury to the people by the manner of their life and conduct, 
are written down on slips of paper, which are folded up and 
put in one receptacle, togctlicr*v\Mth two or three hundred 
blanks. They must be all men’s names,—we never make 
war on women Against some of these names,—a Red Cro»s 
is placed. 'IVhosoovcr draws a name, and finds the red cross 
against it, is bound to kill, within six months after due 


warning, the man therein mentioned. If he fortunately draws 
a blank then he is free for a,year at least,—in spite of the 
fatal sign,—from^tlie unplcasant^duty of de.spatching»a fellow 
mortal to the next world ” — an*d here Zegota .smiled quite 
chcerfuliVj *But if he draws a Name,—and at the same 
time* sees the red cross against it, then he is bound by his 
oath to us to- do his duty ! ” 

Leroy nodded, and appeared in no wise dismayed at the 
ominous suggestion implied. 


“How if our friend Zouche wore to draw^the fatal sign, 
he said ; “ Would he perform his allotted task, think you ? ” 

“ Mos^t thoroughly! ” replied Zegota, still smiling. 

And with that, they separated. 

Meanwhile, during the constant change and* interchange o 
conflicting rumours, some of which appeared to have'founda 
tion in fact, and others which rapidly dispersed' Jhemselvei 
as fiction, there could be no doubt whatever of the growinc 
u-.popularity of the Government in power. Little by little 
drop by drop, there oozed out^ the secrets of the ‘ Perousse 
Policy which was .merely another name for Pdrousse Self- 
a^ndisement. Little V little, certain facts were at first 

i'””' “k'd “bout, au to thu 

; and it waa soon openly 

S nmng o be run on the Gargantuan lines of 
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the ‘American Trust’ idea, he had enormous shares,— 
though these ‘Trusts’ had been frequently denounced as 
a means of enslaving the country, artd ruining certain trade- 
interests .which he was in office to protect. Accusations 
began*to be guardedly thrown out against him in the Senate, 
which he parried off with the cool and audacious skill of an 
expert fencer, knowing that for the immediate moment at . 
least, he had a ‘ majority ’ ^lnde^ his thumb. This majority . 
was composed of persons who had unfortunately become 
ftivolved in his toils, and were, thejefore, naturalfy afraid of 
him;—yet it was evident, even to a superficial student of 
events, that if once the innuendoes against his probity as a 
statesman could be verac*ously proved, this sense of intimida- / 
tion among his supporter? wt»uld be removed, and like the 
props ^ht against a decJiyirjg house, their •withdrawal would 
result in the ruin of the building. It was pretty well known 
that the Marquis de Lutera had ^sent in his resignation, but 
it was not at all certain whether the King was of a mind to 
accept it. 

Things were in abeyance, — political and social matters 
whirled giddily tow^ards chaos and confusion; and the 
numerous hurried Cabinet Councils that were convened, 
boded some perturbation among the governing heads of the ' 
State. From each and all of these meetings Minis^rs came. 
c^way more gioomy and despondeflt in manner,—some shook 
their heads sorrowfully and spoke of ‘the King’s folly,’ 
—others with considerable indignation flung out sudden in- . 
vectives against * the King’s insolence ! ’—and between the 
two appellations, it was not easy to measure exactly the 
nature of the conduct which had deserved them. For thei.„, 
King himself made no altoration whatever in the outward^ 
character of Ijis daily routine; he tjansacted business in the.r.’ 
morning, luncher^ sometimes with his family, sometimes with^;. 
friends; drove in the afteAoon, and showed himself punctilirii: 
ously -at different theatres once or twice in the evenings of i 
*the week. The only change more observant persons b^M^^ 
to notice in his conduct was, that he had drawn the line pit,; 

' ^ , i - . Ml’''*-';',''’".'! 
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demarcation very strongly between those persons who by rank 
and wortli, and nobility of life, merited his attention, and 
those who mere Bush and Pocket, sought to win his 
favour by that servile flattery and obsequiousness jvhich are 
the trademarks of the plebeian and vulgarian. Quietly but 
firmly, he dropped the acquaintance of Jew sharks, lying in 
wait among the dirty pools of speculationwith ease and 
absoluteness he 'let go’ one by ohe, certain ladies of particu¬ 
larly elastic \'irtuc, who fondly dreamed that they 'managed’ 
him; and fimong these, to her infinite rage and despair, weft 
Medanie Vantinc, wife of Vantine the wine-grower, a yellow- 
haimd, sensual fondle d'homme^ whose extravagance in 
clothes, and reckless indecency in conversation, combined 
with the King’s amused notice,'and the super - excellence 
of her husband’s wines, had Ay a brief period nfede her 
‘the rage’ among a certain set of exceedingly dissolute 
individuals. 

In place of this kind riff-ralT of '/wuvem<x riches' and 
plutocrats, he began by degrw's to form around himself a 
totally different cnioumgc, —though he was careful lo make 
his various changes slowly, so that they should not be too 
freely noticed and commented upon. Great nobli's, whether 
posse^-'.i'd of v,.sl wealth and esi.iics, or altogether landless, 
wore suiymoned to take their rightful positions at the Court, 
where Vanline the wine-gi^wer, and Jost the^jew, no moye 
obtained admittance;—men of science, letters and learning, 
were sought out and honoured in various w’ays, their wives 
’and daughters receiving special marks of the Royai attention 
and favour; and round the icy and statuesque beauty of the 
Queen soon gathered a brilliant bevy of the real world of 
women, not the half-world of* the 'fontne gcdanie ’ which 
having long held* over the Crown* Prince while 

Heir - Apparent to the I krone, judged, itself almost as 
a necessary, and even becoming, appendage to his larger 
responsibility and state as King. These exc^lent changes, 
bi'uefcial and elevating to the social atmosphere generally, 
could not of course be effected withqpt considerable trouble 
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and heart-burning, in the directions where certain persons 
had received their dismissal from such favour as they had 
previously held at Court. The dismissed ones thirsted ^th ; 
a desire for vengeance, and took every opportunity to inflai^ 
the pjfcsions of their own particular set against the King^s* 
some of them openly declaring their readiness to side with 
the Revolutionary party, and help it to power. But over ' 
the seething volcano of discontent, the tide of fashion moved 
as usual, to all outward appearances tranquil, and absorbed,"; 
31 trivialities of the latest description j and though many \ 
talked, few dreamed that the mind of the country, growing 
more compressed in thought, and inflammable in nature , 
every day, was rapidly 6ecoming like a huge magazine of , , 
gunpowder or dynamite, ‘which at a spark would explode 
into that periodically rechrrmg fire-of-cleansing called Revolu- 
tion. 

Weighted with many thoughts, Sir Roger de Launay, whose 
taciturn and easy temperament disinclined him for argument 
and kept him aloof from discussion whenever he could avoid 
it, sat alone one evening in his own room which adjoined the 
King’s library.^ writing a few special letters for his Majesty 

which were of too friendly a nature to be dealt with in the 

^ ^ _ « 

curt official manner of the private secretary. Once or twice • 
he had risen and drawm aside the dividing curtain between ■ 
himself and tlje King’s apartment? to see if his Royal master, 
entered; but the room remained empty, though it was 
long past ejeven at night. He looked every now and again at ' 
a small clock wiych ticked with a quick intrusive cheerfulness ' 
on his desk,—then with a slight sigh resumed his work. .; 
Letter after letter was written and scaled, and he was getting , 
to the end of his correspofidence, when a tap at the door ;? 
disturbed him, and his sister Te|jpsa, "the Queen’s lady-in-V; 
waiting, entered.. 

“Is the King within?* she asked softly, moving alm6^;.< 
, on ti^)toe as#he came. 

Sir Roger shook his head. 

“He.bM been absent for some time,” he replitfd,—thieui*, 

' ' . . .1 'i* 
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after a pause—“But what are you here for, Teresa? This is 
not your department! ” and he took her hand kindly, notic¬ 
ing wiih some concern that there were tears in her large dark 
eyes“ Is anything wrong ? ” 

“ Nothing 1 That is,—nothing that I have any right to 

imagine—or to guess. But-” anej here she seemed a 

little confused—“ I am commanded by the Queen to summon 
you to her presence if,—if the Kin^ has not returned! 

He rose at once, looking perplexed. Teresa watched him 
anxiously, lind the expression of his face did not tend t^ 
reassure her. 

“Roger,” she began timidly— “Will you not tell me,— 
may I not know something of thil mystery? May I not 

be trusted ? ” • * 

His languid eyt^ flashed with sudden tenderness, Ss from 
his great and stalely height he looked down upon her pretty 
shrinking figure. 

“ Poor little Teresa! ” he murmured playfully; “ What is 
the matter ? What mystery are you talking about ? ” 

“]}/" know—you must know!” answered Teresa, clasping 
her hands with a gesture of entreatyj “There is something 
wrong, 1 am sure! Why is the King so often absent when 
alt the household suppose him to be with the Queen ?—or in 
his privatf library there ? ” and she pointed to the curtained- 
off Royal sanctum beyond ? “ Why docs the Queen herself 
give it out that he is with her, when he is not ? Why does he 
enter the Queen’s corridor sometimes quite late at night by* 
the private battlement-stair ? Does it not seem very*strangc ? 
uid since he was so nearly assassinated, his absences have 
been more frequent than ever! ” 

Sir Roger pulled his long fcir moustache meditatively 
between his fingers. ' ^ ^ 

“When you were a little girl, Teresa, you,must have been 
told the story of Blue-beard:” h*e said; “Now take my 

advice!—and do not try to open forbidden doors with- your 
tiny gulden key of curiosity! ” ■ * 

Teresa’s cheeks flushed a pretty rose jjink. 
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“ I am not curious; ’’ she said, with an air of hauteur; 
“And indeed I am far too loyal to say anything to anyone 
but to you, of what seems so new anci strange. Besides—— 

the Queen has forbidden me-only it is just because of the 

Queer#-” here she stopped hesitatingly. 

“ Because of the Queen ? ” echoed Sir Roger; “ Why ? ” 

“ She is unhappy ! ” said Teresa. 

A smile,—somewhat bitter,—crossed De Launay’s face. 
“Unhappy!” he repeated; “She! You mistake her, 
Httle girl 1 She does not know what it is to ba unhappy; 
nothing so weak and slight as poor humanity affects the 
shining iceberg of her soul! For it is an iceberg, Teresa! 
The sun shines on it all day, fierce and hot, and never moves 
or melts one glittering parttelel” 

He S|)oke with a conaentrated passion 0 ^ melancholy, and 
Teresa trenvblcd a little. She knew, as no one else did, the 
intense and despairing love that had corroded her brother’s 
life ever since the Queen had *becn brought home to the 
kingdom in all her exquisite maiden beauty, as bride of the 
Heir-Apparent. Such love terrified her; she did not under¬ 
stand it She knew it was hopeless,—she felt it was disloyal, 
—and yet—it’ was love !—and her brother was one of the 
truest and noblest of gentlemen, devoted to the King’s service, 
and incapable of a mean or a treacherous act The position 
was quite incomprehensible to her, for she was not fiioughtful 
enough io analyse it,—and she had no experience of the 
tender passion herself, to aid her in s} mpathetically consider¬ 
ing its many moods, sorrows, and inexplicable martyrdoms of 
mind-torture. §he contented herself now with repeating her 
former assertion. 

“ She is unhappy,—I air^ sure she is ! You may call her- 
an iceberg, you like, Roger!—men have such odd nam^' 
for the women Uiey are unable t(? understand ! But I have' 
seen the iceberg shed teaft very often lately ! ” 

He looke^ at her, surprised. * » 

* “You have? Then we may expect the Pallas Athene to 
weep in marble? Well! What did you say, Teresa? That 
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her Majesty commanded my presence, if the King had not 

returned?” . , , 

Teresa nodded assent. She was a little worried her 

brother’s face looked worn and pale, and he seemed moved 
beyond himself. She watched him nervously as he pushed 
aside the dividing curtain, and looked into th'e adjoinirg 
room. It was still vacant. The window stood open, and tl: e 
line of the ^ea, glittering in the •moon, shone far off like a 
string of jewels,—while the perfume of heliotrope and lilies 
came floatiwg in delicioushy? on the cool night-breeze. Satisfieff 
that there was as yet no sign of his Royal master, he turned 
back again,—and stooping his tall head, kissed the charming 
girl, whose anxious and timid lodks ’oetrayed her inward 
anxiety. • * 

“ I am ready, Teresa! ” he said cheerfully; “ Lead thff way ! ” 
She glided quickly on before him, along an ir>ner passage 
leading to the Queen’s apartments. Arriving at one particular 
door,^he opened it noiselcs*sly, and with a warning finger laid 
on her lips, went in softly,—Sir Roger following. The light of 
rose-shaded waxen tapers which was reflected a dozen times 
in the silver-framed mirrors that rose up to the ceiling from 
banks of flowers below, shed a fairy-like radiance on the figure 
of the f^ueen, wiio, seated at a reading-table, with one hand 
buried in^the loo.sencd waves of her hair, seemed absorbed in 
the close study of a book.* A straight white jobe of thick 
creamy satin flowed round her perfect form,—it was jlightly 
open at the throat, and softened with a drifting siipw of lacc, 
h which one or two great jewels sparkled. As Sir Roger 
approached her with his usual formal salute,—she turned 
st.iftly round with an air of scarcely-concealed impatience. 

“ Where is the King ? ” she den»nded. 

Startled at the sudden peremptory manner of her ques¬ 
tion, Sir Roger hesitated^—for the momept taken quite 
aback. • 

Did t not tell you,” I'he went on, in the san^ imperious 
tone- “that I made you responsible for his safety? Yet— 
t.ioUgh you were by his side at the dme—you could net 
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shield him from attempted assassination! That was left,—^to 
a woman! ” 

Her breast heaved—her eyes flashei glorious lightning,— 
she looked altogether transformed, 

Had«a thunder-bolt fallen through the painted ceiling at 
Sir Roger’s feet, he could scarcely have been more astounded. ' 
“Madam!” he stammered,—and then as the light of her \ 
eyes swept over him, with'a- concentration of 'scorn and 
passion such as he had never seen in them, he grew deadly , 
pMe. ^ 

“ Who, and what is this woman ? ” she went on; “ Why was 
it given to Aer to save the King’s life, while you stood by ? 
Why was she brought to tffe Palace to be attended like some 
princess,—and then taken &way secretly before I could see 
her ? L(9tys is her name—•! l^ow it by heart k” 

Like twinkling stars, the jewels in her lace scintillated with 
the quick panting of her breath. 

“The King is absent,”—she continued—“as usual;—but 
why are you not with him, also as usual ? Answer me! ” 

“ Madam,” said De Launay, slowly; “ For some few days 
past his Majest^y has absolutely forbidden me to attend him. 
To carry out your commands T should be forced to disobey 

She looked at him in a suppressed passion of enquirjfc 
“Then—is he alone?” she asked? 

“ Madam, I regret to say—he is (juite alone! ” 

She rose,^ and paced once up and down the room, a 
superb figure of mingled rage and pride, and humiliation. 
Her eyes lighted on Teresa, who had timorously withdrawn ' 
to a corner of the apartment where she stood apparently 
busied in arranging some bloKsoms that had fallen too far 
out of the crystsjJ vase in which they w^re set. 

“Teresa, you c^ leave us!” she said suddenly; “I will 
speak to Sir Roger alone.” * ; 

With -a nervous glance at her brother, who stood mute, his!; 
head slightly bent, himself immovable as a figure of stone, ,. 
Teresa curtsied and withdrew. 
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The Queen stood haughtily erect,—her white robes trailing 
around her,—her exquisite face transfigured into a far grander 
beauty than had even been seen upon it, by some pent-up 
emotion which to Sir Roger was well-nigh inexplicable. .'Tis 
heart beat thickly; he could almost hear its heavy puliations, 
and ho kept his eyes lowered, lest she should read too clea.'ly 
in them the adoration of a lifetime. 

“ Sir Roger, speak plainly,” she said, “ and speak the truth ! 
Some little limu ago you said it was wrong for me to shut out 
from my sight, my heart, my soul, the ugly side of Nature. •! 
have remedied that fault! I am looking at the ugly side of 
Nature now,—in myself! The rebellious side—the passionate, 
fierce, betrayed side! I trusted j^u with the safety of the 
King! ” 

“Madam, he,M safe!” said^Sii* Roger quietlyI can 
guarantee upon my life that he is with those who will defend 
him far more thoroughly than I could ever do 1 It is better to 
have a hundred jirotectors'than one! ” 

“Oh, I know what you would imply!” she answered, 
impatiently; “ I understand, thus far, from what he himself 
has told me. But—there is something else,-something else! 

Something that portends far closer and more intimate danger 
to him-” 


She gaused, apparently uncertain how to go on, and moving 
back to her chair, sat dow*. 

“If you are the man I have imagined you to be,” she 
continued, in deliberate accents; “ You perfectly know—you 
perfectly understand what I mean! ” * , 

Sir Roger raised his head and looked lier bravely in the 
eyes. 


You would imply, Madara*that one, who like myself has 
been conscious of ^ great pa.ssion for many j^ears, should be 
able to recognise the signs cf it in others 1 Your Majesty is 
nght! Once you expressed to ml a wonder as to what it was 
like to feel.’ If that experience has come to you.now, I 
^nrmt but rejoice, -even while I grieve to think that yol 
must endure pain at the discovery. Yet it is only from the 

ft 
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pierced earth that the flowers can bloom,—and it may be 
you will have more mercy for others, when you yourself are 
wounded!” 




She was silent. 

He draw a step nearer. 

“You wish me to speak plainly?” he continued in a lower 
tone. “You give me leave to express the lurking thought 
which is in your own heart ? ” • 



She gave a slight inclination of her head, and he went on. 


••You assume danger for the King,—but not danger from 
the knife of the assassin—or from the schemes of revolutionists! 


You judge him—as I do—to be in the grasp of the greatest 
Force which exists in the uhiverse! The force against which 
there is, and can be no oppoatio*!!—a force, which if it once 
binds evoft a king—makes •of him a life-prisoper, and turns 
mere ‘temporal power’ to nothingness; upsetting thrones, 
destroying kingdoms, and beating down the very Church 
itself in the way of its desires—an(f that force is—Love!” 

She started violently,—then controlled herself. 

“ You waste your eloquence! ” she said coldly; “ What you 
speak of, I do not understand. I do not believe in Love! ” 

“Or jealousy?’^ 

The words sprang from his lips almost unconsciously, and 
like a magnificent animal who has been suddenly stung, she 
sprang upright. ^ • 

“ How daiC you ‘ ” she said in low, vibrating accents—“ How 
dare you! ” ^ 

Sir Rogej’s breath came quick and fast,—but he was a 
strong man with a strong will, and he maintained his attitude , 
of quiet resolution. ^ 

“Madam!—My Queen!—fiygive me!” he said; “Eutas 
your humblest fpend—your faithful servant,!—let me have my ' 
say with you now—and then—if you will—condemn me to Vi 
perpetual silence I You dlspise Love, you say ! Yes— 

because-you h|ve only seen its poor imitations ! The King’s 
light gallantries,—his sins of body, which m many cases are 
not sins of minti, have disgusted you with its very name! The ' 


t 
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King has loved—or can love—so you think—many, or any, 
women ! Ah ! No- no ! -Pardon me, dearest Majesty ! A 
man’s desire may lead him through devious ways both vile 
and vicious,—but a man’s love leads only one .way to one 
woman ! Believe it! For even so, I have loved on« woman 
these many years!—and even so—I greatly ffiar the King 
loves one woman now! ” 

Rigid ^ a figure of marble,*5110 looked at him. He met 
her eyes calmly. 

“ Yout Majesty asked mo for the truth ; ” he said; “ I hfve 
spoken it! ” 

Her lips parted 4n a cold, strained little smile. ^ 

“And—you—think,” slie said •slowly; “that I-1 am 

what you call ‘jealous’of th^ ‘bnewoman’? Had jealousy 
been in my nature, it would have® been provoked Sufficiently 
often since my marriage ! ” 

“ Madam,” responded Sir Roger humbly; “ Jf I may dare to 
say*so 10 your Majesi), it*is not possible to a noble woman to 
be jealous of a man’s mere humours of desire ! But of Love— 
Love, the crown, the glory and supremacy of life,—who, with 
a human heart and human blood, would not be jealous ? Who 
would not give kingdoms, thrones, ay, Heaven itself, if it were 
not in itself Heaven, for its rapturous oblivion of sorrow', and 
its full mtasure of joy ! ” 

A dead silence fell between them, only disturbed by a small 
silver chime in the distance, striking midnight. 

The Queen again seated herself, and drew her boot towards 
her. Then raising her lovely unfathomable eyes,.she looked 
at the tall stalely figure of the man before her with a slight 
touch of pity and pathos. * 

" Possibly you may be right” she said slowly, “ Possibly 
wTong ! But I do no^ doubt that you yoijrself personally 
‘feel’ all that you expicss,—and—that you are faithful!” 

Here she extended her hand. Sir Roger bowed low over it 
and kissed its c '' 

, ithdrew it 
ing lone: 


eucatc ..moolhness with careful^coldness. As 
agaiti, she said in a low dreamy, h alf -question- 
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“ The woman’s name is Lotys ? ” 

Silently Sir Roger bent his head in assent. 

“ A man’s love leads only one way—to one woman ! And 
in this particular case that woman is—Lotys! ” she said, with 
a little musing scorn, as of herself,—“ Strange I ” 

She laid hfer hand on the bell which at a touch would 
summon back her lady-in-waiting. “You have served me \ 

well, Sir Roger, albeit somewhat roughly-” 

He gave a low exclamation of regret. 

Rouglily, Madam ? " • 

A smile, sudden and sweet, which transfigured her usually 
passionless features into an almost angelic loveliness, lit up her ' 
mouth and eyes. • 

“ Yes—roughly! But no* matter 1 I pardon you freely! 
Good-ni^t!” • ^ , 

“ Good-night to your Majesty! ” And as he stepped back¬ 
ward from her presence, she rang for Teresa, who at once, 
entered. * 

“ Our excommunication from the Church sits lightly upon 
us. Sir Roger, does it not?” said the Queen then, almost 
playfully; “You must know that Ti^say our prayers as of old, . 
and we still believe God hears us! ” 

A 

“ Surely, Madam,” he replied, “ God must hear all prayers 
when they are pure and honest! ” 

“Truly, I think so,” she responded, laying one hand 
tenderly on Teresa’s hair, as the girl caressingly knelt beside 
her. “And—so, despite lack of priestcraft,—we shall con-, 
tinue to pray,—in these uncertain and dangerous times,—that ' 
all may be well for the country,—the people, and—^the King!, 
Good-night! ” 

Again Sir Roger bowed, and this time altogether withdre\^,,v; 
He was strung aip to a pitch of intense excitement; the brief ] 
interview had been a mo§t trying one for him,—though thefejj. 
was a warm glow at his heaft, assuring him that he had done^ 
well. 'His suspicion that the King had admired, and ha<j~’ 
sought out Lotys since the day she saved him from assassinai-^ 
tion, had a very strong foundation in fact;—much stronger',, 
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indeed than was at present requisite to admit or to declare. 
Rut lire whole matter was a source of the greatest anxiety to 
Dc Launay, who, in has strong love for his Royal master, found 
it often difficult to conceal his apprehension,—^and who was in 
a large measure relieved to feel that the Queen ha<^ guessed 
something of it, and shared nn his sentiments.* He now re¬ 
entered his room, and on doing so at once perceived that the 
King ha5''returned. But his Majesty was busy writing, and 
did not raise his head from his papers, even when Sir Roger 
noiseIe.s.sly entered an^ laid some letters on the table. fTis 
cnmiJete abstraction in his work was a sign that he did not . 
wish to be disturbed or spoken to ;-and Sir Roger, taking the * 
hint, retired again in silence. * 



CHAPTER XXVII 


THE SONG OF FREEDOM 


R evolution l The flame-wltf^ed Fury that swoops 
down on a people like a sudden visitation of God, with 
the movement of a storm, «.nd the devastation of a plague in 
one! Who shall say how, or jfhere, the seed is sown that 
springs ao swiftly to sucji thick harvest! Who can trace 
its beginningg—and who caif predict its end! Tragic and 
terrible as its work has always seemed to the miserable and 
muddle-headed human units, whose faults and follies, whose 
dissoluteness and neglect of the highest interests of the people, 
are chiefly to blame for the birth of this Monster, it is 
nevertheless Divine Law, that, when any part of God’s 
■ Universe-House is deliberately ma’fle foul by the dwellers in 
it, then must it be cleansed,—and Revolution is the burning 
of the rubbish,—the huge bonfire in which old abuses blazon 
their destruction to an amazed jnd terror-strickeif world. 
Yet there have^ieen moments, or periods, in history, when the 
threatenftig conflagration could have been stayed and turned 
back from^its course, — when the useless shedding of blood n 
might have been foregone—when the fierce passions of the . 
people might have been soothed and pacified, and when i 
Justice might have been noblj done and catastrophe averted, 
if there had been but one brave man,—one only!—and that-, 
man a King! But in nearly all tfte convulsive throes of 5 
nations, kings have proved themselves the weakest, tamest,;.C; 
most c^owardly and ineffectual of all the heads of the time--^‘;' 
feady and willing enough to sacrifice the lives of thousands of 
brave and devoted men to their own cause, but never prepared 
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to sacrifice themselves. Hence the cause of the triumph of 
Democracy over effete Autocracy. Kings may not be more ^ 
^itn men, — but, ce#es, they should never be less. They 
should not practise vices of which the very day-labourer whoin 
they employ, would be asham^ j nor should they fla^int their 
love of sensuality and intrigtlb- in the faces of *their subjects 
as a ‘Royal example’ and distinctive ‘lead’ to vulgar 
licenlious^isss. The loftier the position, the greater the 
responsibilityand a monarch who voluntarily lowers the 
social standard in his realm loses more adherents than cotld 
possibly be slain in his*defencc on the field of honour. 

The King who plays his -part as the hero of this narrative, 
was now fully aware in his own fhind and conscience of the 
thousands of opportunities 1:^ had missed and wasted on his 
way to the Thjone when Heir-A^Jarent, Since the day of 
his ‘real coronation,’ wheo as he had expressed it to his 
thoughts, he had ‘crowned himself w’ith his own resolve,’ he 
had studied men, m.iiinefs, persons and events, to deep and 
serious putpose. He had learned much, and discovered more. 
He had been, in a moral sense, conquered by his son, Prince 
Humjjhry, who had proved a matc]^ for him in his determined 
and honourable marriageTor love, and love odly,—though bom 
heir lo all the conventions and hypocrisies of a Throne, He, 
—in his day,—had lacked the courage and truth that this boy 
had shown. And now, ,by certain means known best to 
himself, he had fathomed an intricate network of deception 
and infamy among the governing heads of the State,* He had 
• convinced himself in many ways of the unblushing dishonesty . 
and fraudulent self-service of Carl PdrousseT And—yet—with 
all this imormation stored carefully up in his brain he, to all 
appearances, took no advan^ige of it, and did nothing 
remarkable, save,the one act which had ^been so much 
talked about the refusal of land in his^ possession to the 
Jesuits for a ‘religious’ (and •political)* settlement. This 
i independent course of rjrocedure had resulted in his»excom- 
mumcation from the Church, Of his ‘veto’ against a*n 
micnded war, scarcely anything was known, Only the 
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Government were aware of the part he had taken in that matter, 

—the Government and—the Mopey-market! But the time was 
now ripe for further movement; ilnd in the deep and alriiost 
passionate interest he had recently learned to take in the afi^ 
of the actiial People, he was in no humour for hesitation. 

He had mapped out in his^brain a certain plan of action,.;;’ 
and he was determined to go through with it. The more so,' ■ ’ 
as now a new and close interest had incorporate^ itself with ' 
his life, — an f.motion so deep and tender and overwhelm- 
ijig, that he scarcely dared to own it to himself^—scarcely - 
ventured to believe that he, deprive*! of true love so long, 
should now be truly loved for himself, at last! But on this 
he seldom allowed his mind to dwell,—except when quite ^ 
alone,—in the deep silence* of night;—when he gave his soul 
up to tbe secret sweetngss wliich had begun to purify and 
ennoble his innermost nature,—when he sa:^ visioned before 
him a face,—warm with the passion of a love so grand and 
unselfish that it drew near to a likcnes^ of the Divine;—a love 
that asked nothing, and gave everything, with the beneficent 
glory of the sunliglit bestowing splendour onjjie earth. His 
lonely moments, wliich were few, wereay^ttle time he devoted 
to this brooding luxury of mediUBlUnTand though his heart 
beat like a boy’s, and his eyes grew dim with tenderness, as in “ 
fancy he dreamed of joy that might be, and that yet still more , 
surely might never be his,—his determined mind, braced and . 
bent to actiori; never faltered for a second in the new concep¬ 
tions he had formed of his duty to his people, who, as he now 

✓ 

considered,*had been too long and too cruelly deceived. 

Hence, something like an earthquake shock sent its tremor 
through the country, when two things were suddenly announced 
without warning, as the apparent results of the various Cabinet 
Councils held latterly so oft^, and in such haste. The first;.,'; 
was, that not*only had his Majesty accepted the resignation 
of the Marquis dft Lutera ^ Premier, but that he had decided 
—provided the selection was entirely agreeable to the Govern- y; 
•ment—to asl?M. Carl P^rousse to form a Ministry in his place.’ 
The second piece of intelligence, and onegthat wa^ received ' 
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with much more favour than the first, by all dasses and condi¬ 
tions of persons, was that the .Government had issued a decree 
for the complete expulsion of the Jesuits from the country. * 
By a certain named date, and within a month, eveiy Jesuit 
must have left the King’s dominions, or else must take ^Jie risk 
of a year’s imprisonment followed by compulsory banishment. 

Much uproar and discussion did this mandate excite among 
the clerical^Jfirtics of Europe,—njuch indignation did it breed 
within that Holy of Holies situate at the Vatican,—which, 
having launched forth the ban of excommunication, had rtf> 
further thunder bolts leff to throw at the head of the recreant 
and abandoned Royally whose ‘temporal power’ so insolently 
superseded the spiritual. But the* country breathed' freely ; 
relieved from a dangerous and mischievous incubus. The 
educational authorities gave fervenf thanks to^ Heaven for 
sparing them from long dreaded interference;—-and when it 
was known that the excommunicated King was the chief mover 
in this firm and liberating act, a silent wave of passionate 
gratitude and approval ran through the multitudes of ’the 
people, who vi^dd almost have assembled under the Palace 
walls aiid offered^^jui uid de monstration to their monarch, who 
had so boldly carried tn^^ar into the enertty’s country and 
won the victor)', had they not been held back and checked 
from their purpose by the counter-feeling of their disgust at 
his Maj&ty’s apparently forthcoming choice of Carl Pdrousse 
as Prime Minister. * 

Swayed this way and that, the people were dividfld more 
.absolutely than before into those two sections wtiich always 
become very dangerous when strongly marked out as distinctly 
separated,—the Classes and the Masses. The comfortable 
wedge of Trade, which, — calling itself the Middle-class,— 
had up to the present kept things firm, now split asunder 
likewise, — the wealthy plutocrats clinging wifiy-nilly to the 
Classes, to whom they did not legitimately* belong; and the 
men of moderate income throwing in their lot with the 
Masse ', whose wrongs they sympathetically fSlt somewhat* 
resembled their 0 wn. For taxation had ground them down 
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to that particularly fine powdk, which when applied to the 
rocks of convention and usage, proves to be of a somewhat 
blasting quality. I'hey had paid as. much on their earnings 
and their.goods as they could, or would pay;—more indeed 
than they had any reasonable right to pay,—and being sick 
of Governm*ent mismanagement, and also of what they stilh^ 
regarded as the King’s indifference to their nec^^ they were 
prepared to make a dash for liberty. The expulsion of the 
Jesuits they naturally looked upon as a suitable retaliation on 
^ome for the excommunication of •the Royal Family; but 
beyond the intense relief it gave to all, it could not be con- 
sidered.as affecting or materially altering the political situation. 
So, like the dividing waves of the Red Sea, which rolled up on 
either side to permit the passa^fe of Moses and his followers— 
the Classes and the Masses 4 )iled themselvdk up in opposite 
billowy sections to allow Sergius Thord and the Revolutionary 
party to pass triumphantly through their midst,'adding-khou- 
sands of adherents to their forces from both sides;—while 
they were prepared to let the full weight of the, billows engulf 
the King, if, like Pharaoh and his chamjtn^e assumed too 
much, or proceeded too far. 

Professor von Glauben, seated in his own sanctum, and en¬ 
gaged in the continuance of his- “ Political History of Hunger,” 
found many points in the immediate situation which aansider- 
ably interestadilum and moved him fo philosophical meditation. 

“ For^ take the feeling of the People as it now is,” he said 
to himselfIt starts in Hunger! The taxes,—the uncom-, 
fortable visit of ^e tax-gatherer! The price of the loaf,—• 
concerning which the baker, or the baker-ess, politely tells the 
customer that it is costly, because of the Government tax on ; 

-« r 

corn; then from /he bread, ?l is marvellous how, the little.* 
clue winds upward through the spider-we’bs of Trade. The 
butcher’s meat is* dcarer,-^for says he —‘ The tax on corn’ 
makes it necessary for me to increase the price of meat,’/ . 
There is no lo^jical reason given,—the fact simply ts I So that' 1 
Hunger commences the warfare,—Hunger of Soul, as well as 
Hunger of body. ‘ \^{hy starve my thoujght ? ’ says Soul,,/ 
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‘Why tax my bread?’ says Body. These tiresome questions 
continue to be asked, and neVer answered,—but answers are 
clamoured for, and the*people complain—and then one fierce 
day the gods hear them grumble, and begin to grumble back 
Ach! Then it is thunder with a vengeance! Now in iffy own 
so-beloved Fatherland, there has been this doubfe grumbling 
for a long tjpie. And that the storm will burst, in spite of the 
so-excellently-advertising Kaiser is*evident! Hoch !—or Ach ? 
Which should it be to salute the Kaiser! I know not at all, 
—hut I aJmit it is clever of him to put up a special Hoarding- 
announcement for the private view of the Almighty God, each 
time he addresses his troops! And he will come in for a 
chapter of my history—for he also is Hungry !—he would 
fain eat a little of the loaf of •Britain 1—yes!—he will fit into 
my work very wdl for the instnictidn of the helples? unborn 
generations! ” 

HrfX wrote on for a while^and then laid down his pen. His 
eyes grew dreamy, and his rough features softened. 

“What has^ecome of the child, 1 wonder!” he mused; 
“Where has shl^gjjne, tlie ‘Glory-of-the-SeaM I would give 
all I have to look her beautiful face * again;—and 

Ronsa^-d—he, poor soul—silent as a stone, weakening day 
after day in the grasp of relentless age,—would die happy,—' 
if i wofild let him! But I do not intend to give him that 
satisfaction. He shall Iiv5! As I often tell Ijim, my science 
is of no avail if I cannot keep a man going, till a| least a 
, hundred and odd years are past. Barring accidents, or self¬ 
slaughter, of course! ” Here he became sopewhat^ abstracted 
in his meditations. “The old fellow is brave enough,— 
brave as a lion, and strong loo for his years;—I have seen 
him handje a pair of oars and take down a sail as I could 
never do it,—and—^he hgs accepted a strange and difficult situ¬ 
ation heroically. ‘ You must not be involved in any trouble 
by a knowledge of -our movements.’ So Prince Humphry 
said, when I saw him last,—though I did not t]jen understand 
the real drift of his meaning. And time goes on—and time 
seems wearisome without any tidings gf those we love! ” 

' . ’ fc s 
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.1 tap at the door disturbed his mental soliloquy, and in 
answer to his ‘ Come in,’ Sir Roger de Launay entered. 

“Sorry to interrupt work. Professor!” he said briefly; 

“ The King goes to the Opera this evening, and desires you 
to b»of the party.” 

“Good!* I shall obey with more pleasure than I have 
obeyed some of his Majesty’s recent instructions! ” And 
the Professor pushed asido his manuscript to Jirfok through 
his spectacled eyes at the tall equerry’s handsome face and 
•figure. “Yod have a healthy appearance, Roger! Your 
complexion speaks of an admirable*digestion 1 ” 

De Launay smiled. 

“You think so? W^ll! Your professional approval is 
worth having!” He pattsett then went on; “The party 
will be*a pleasant one torfiight. The King is in high spirits.” 
“Ah ! ” .And Von Glauben’s monosyllabfe spoke volumes. 

“ Perhaps he ought not to be ? ” suggested Sir Roger with 
a slight touch of anxiety. • 

“I do not know—I cannot tell! This is the way of it, 
Roger—see! ” And taking off his specte^ii*s, he polished 
them with* due solemnity. “ If I waa ^a King, arid ruled 
over a country swarming with dfss^isfied subjects,—if I had 

a fox for a Premier,—and was in love w'ith a woman who 

• 

could not possibly be my wife,—I should not be in high 
spirits! ” , • 

“Noi I!* said De Launay curtly. “But the fox is not 
Premier yet. Do you think he ever will be?” 

Von Qlaaben shrugged his shoulders. , 

“ He is bound to be, I presume. What else remains to do ?, 
Upset everything ? Government, deputies and all ? ” 

“Just that!’ responded ^ir Roger. “The People will do' 
it, if the King does not.” _ • ; ’ 

“The King will do anything hfe is asked to do—now— 
said the Professor significantly; “If the right person asks 
him!” 

“You feS^et—she does not know-” Here checking 

himself abruptly, Sir Roger walked to the window and looked 


^ I • 
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out. It was a fair and peaceful afternoon—the ocean heaved 
placidly, covered with innumerable wavelets, over which the 
seabirds flew and darter!, tlieir wings shining like silver and 
diamonds as they dipped and circled up and down and round 
the edges of the rocky coast- Far off, a faint rim of aiMthysl 
under a slowly sailing white cloud could be recognised as the 
first line of the shore of The Islands. 

“ Do youSe^er go and sec the beautiful ‘Gloria’ girl now?” 
asked Sir Roger suddenly. “ The King has never mentioned 
her since the day we saw her. And you have never explained® 
the mystery of your acquaintance with her,—nor whether it 
is true that Prince Humphry was si)ecially attracted by her. 

I shrewdly suspect-” 

“Wnat?” ^ " 

“ That he has been sent off, out of barm’s way! ” ' 

“You arc right,” said the Professor gravely;* “That is 
exactly the position! lie has been sent off out of harm’s 
way ! * 

“I heard,” went on De Launay, “that the girl—or some 
girl of remarkafc^; beauty had been seen liere—actually here 
in the Palace—Prince left! And sueh an odd 
way he left, too—scuttling off in his own yacht without—so 
far as I have ever heard—any farewells, or preparation, or 
suitable companions lo go w^ilh him. Still one hears such 

extraordinary stories-” • ^ 

“True!—one does!” agreed the Professor; “And after 
proper experience, one hears without listening!” 

• De Launay looked at him curiously. * , 

“ The girl was certainly beautiful,” he proceeded meditatively; 
“And her adopted father,—Ren<5 Ronsard,—was not that his 
name?—was a quaint old fellow^ A republican, too!—fiery 
as a new Danton ! \yell 1 The King’s curiosity^s apparently 
^satisfied on that score,—buthere he began to laugh—“I 
shall never forget your tace, Von Glauben, when he caught 
you on The Islands that da^ !—never! Like an over-gspwn 
boy, discovered with hi.^ fingers in a jam-pol! ” ^ 

Thank you!” said the Professor imperturbably; “I c?n 
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he said. 




assure you that the jam was excellent — and that I still 
remember its flavour! ” • 

Sir Roger laughed again, but with# great good-humour,— 
then he became suddenly serious. 

“ Tie King goes out alone very often now ? 

“Very often,” assented the Professor. 

“ Are we right in allowing him to do so ? ” 

“ Allowing him! Who is«to forbid him ? ” 

“ Is he safe, do you think ? ” 

• “Safer, it would seem, my friend, than whep laying a 

foundation-.stone, with ourselves add all his suite around 

him! ” responded the Professor. “ Besides, it is too late 

now to count the possible risks of the adventure he has 

entered upon. He knows tl^e position, and estimates the 

cost at* its correct valu(i He has made himself the ruler 

of his own. destiny; we arl only his servants. Person^y, 

I have no fear,—save of one fatality.” 

“And that?” • — ' 

“Is what kills many strong men off in their middle-age,” 

said Von Glauben; “ A disease for which tl^*, is no possible 

cure at thaV special time of life,— Loyg ^^^e love o^bajts i$ 

like a taste fof green gooseberries^—it soon passes, leaving a 

disorded stomach and a general disrelish for acid fruit ever 

afterwards;—the love of the man-about-town between the 

twenties and thirties is the love.of self;—but the love of a -' 

Man, after t£e Self-and-Clothes Period has passed, is the love ’■ 

of the" full-grown human creature clamouring for its mate,—. , 

its mate jn Soul even more than in Body. There is no gaitt* ■ ' 

saying it—no fchecking it—no pacifying it; it is a most 

disastrous business, provocative of all manner of evils,—and. 

to a king who has always ^een accustomed to have his own :'' 

way, it meang Victory or Death! ” ^ 

Sir Roger gazed at him perplexedly,—his tone was so solemn? 

# ^ ^ 
and full of earnest meaniag. 

“,You, for example,” continued the Professor dictatorially, 
fixing his teen piercing eyes full upon him; “You are a 
curious subject,—a very curious subject) You live on, a 
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Dream; it is a good life—an excellent life! It has the 
advantage, your Dream, of never becoming a reality,-^-there¬ 
fore you will always leve,—and while you always love, you 
will always ke^ young. Your lot is an exceedingly enviable 

one, my friend! You need not frown,—I am old enoegh_ 

and let us hope wise enough—to guess your secret—to admire 
it from a purely philosophic point of*vievv—and to respect ii:! ” 

Sir Roge^ioeld his peace. • 

“But,” continued the Professor, “His Majesty is not the 
manner of^man who would consent to subsist, like you, on art* 
idle phantasy. If he lo^es—he must possess; it is the regal 


way 

“ He will never succeed in the direction you mean ]" said 
Sir Roger emphatically. ^ • 

“ Never!” agrt!cd Von Cdauben vigth a profound shake of 
his head; “Strange as it may ^eem, his case is quite as 
hopeless as yours ! ” 

The door opened and cl«scd abruptly,—and there followed 
silence. Von Glauben looked up to find himself alone. He 
smiled toleraiVJ$t, 

Roger?Sh ^urm ured; “He lives the life of a 
martyr by choice! Sorne fen do—and like it! Th(iy need 
not di^ it; there is not the least necessity in the world for 
their deliberately sticking a knife into their hearts and walk¬ 
ing about with it in a kind^ of idiot rapture. It must hurt • 
-but they seem to enjoy it! Just as some women become 
nuns, and flagellate themselves,—and then when th^y are 
.wnthmg from their .self-inflicted stripes, they dftam they 
are the bndes of Christ,' entirely forgetting the extremely 

Christ Himself might possibly be troubled, and would surely 
occupy an inconvenient position, even in Heaven i Each 
man,-each woman,-makes for himself or hSself a little 
groove or pet sorrow, m which to ^ot round and round and 
bemoan life; the secret of ihe whole bemoan^g bcLg ^ 

TTat if ain” s°‘I”' r?T'V^ 

IS all I buch a We .^Church, State. Payer and 
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Power—^it can all be summed.up in one line—have not 
the thing I want—give it to me T ^ 

He resumed his writing,’and did not* interrupt it ^aintill 
it was time to join the Royal party at the Opera. 

That^evcning was one destined to be long remembered 
in the annals* of the kingdom. The beautiful Opera-house, 
a marvel of art and architecture, was brilliantly ^ull; all 
the fairest women and most dtstinguished men octffipying the 
boxes and stalls, while round and round, in a seemingly never- 
eAiing galaxy of faces, and crowded in^ the tiers of balconies 
above, a mixed audience had gathered, made up of various 
sections pf the populace which filled the space well up to the 
furthest galleries. The attraction that had drawn so large 
an audience together was hot •contained in the magnetic 
personalify of either the ^Cin^ or Queen, fqf those exalted 
individuals had only announced their intention of being 
present just two hours before the curtain rose. Moreover, 
when their Majesties entered the Ro)'al box, accompanidfTby 
their two younger sons, Rupert and Cyprian, and attended 
by their personal suite, their appearance little 

sensation. The fact that it was the King 

showm himself o*pcnly in public since his excommunication 
from the Church, caused perhaps a couple of hundred persons 
to raise their eyes inquisitively towards him in a kind of half- 
norbid, half-laijguid curiosity, but in these days the sentiment 
of Self is 30 strong, that it is only a minority of more thought¬ 
ful individuals that ever trouble themselves seriously to 
consider tlje annoyances or griefs wliich their fellow-mortals 
have to endure, offen alone and undefended. 

The interest of the public on this particular occasion was 
centred in the new Opera, wljjch had only been given three 
times before, atjd in which the little dancer, Pequita, played 
the part of a child-heroine. The ttbf etto was the work of 
Paul Zouche, and the music by one of the greatest violinists 
in the jrorld, Louis Valdor. The plot was slight enough;—; i 
Jet, described in exquisite vei-se, and scattered throughout v 
with the daintiest songs and dances, it merited a considerably 
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higher place in musical records, than such works as Meyerbeer’s 
‘Uinorah,’ or Verdi’s ‘Rigbletto.’ The thread on which 
the pearls of poesy aild harmony were strung, was the story 
of a wandering fiddler, who, accompanied by his. only child 
(the part played by Pequita), travels from city to city^arning 
a scant livelihood by his ovm playing and His daughter’s 
dancing. Chance or fate le.ads them to throw in their fortunes 
with a baiKl of enthusiastic adventurers, who, headed by a 
young hare-brained patriot, elected as their leader, have deter¬ 
mined tO' storm the Vatican, and demand the person of tRe 
Pope, that they may convey him to America, there to convene 
an assemblage of all true Christians (or ‘ New Christians ’), 
and found a new and more Chrfet-like Church. Their ex¬ 
pedition fails,—as naturally sc wild a scheme would be bound 
to do,—but though they cannot sucteed in capturing the Pope, 
they secure a large following of the Italian populace, who join 
with tlicm in singing ‘The Song of Freedom,’ which, with 
Pa^'Zouche’s words, ancl Valdor’s music was the great, chef 
d'a-uvre of the Opera, rousing the listeners to a pitch of some- 
thing^lik>«''YWngc In this,—the last, great scene,—Pequita, 

-'‘■OTic^ug the ‘ Dagg^*D-yi^f' ’ is supposed to infect the people 
with that fervour which moves them to sing ‘The Freedom 
Chorus,’ and ihe curtain comes down upon a brilliant stage, 
crowded with enthusiasts and patriots, ready to fight and die for 
the glory of their country. • A love-interest is giyen to the piece 
by the passion of the wandering fiddler-hero for a girl whose 
wealth places her above his reach; and who in die end sacri- 

• fices all worldly advantage that she may share his uncertain 
fortunes for love’s sake only. * 

Such was the story, which, wedded to wild and passionate 
music, had taken the public by#torm on its first representation, 
not only fin account of its own merit, but bec^ipse it gave their 
new favourite, Pequita, manj' opportunities /or showing off her 
exquisite grace as a dancer. She,*while preparmg for the stage 
on this special night, nad been told that her wish was about 
to granted—that she would now, at last, really dance before 
the King;—and her heart beat high, and the rich colour 
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reddened in her soft childish face, as she donned her scarlet 
skirts with more than her usual care, and knotted back her 
raven curls with a great glowing damask ^ose, such as Spanish , 
beauties fasten behind tiny shell-like ears to emphasise the 
perfectiflh of their contour. Her thoughts flew to her kindest 
friend, Pasquih Leroy;—she remembered the starry diamond 
in the ring he had wished to give her, and how he ^ad said, 

* Pequita, the first time you (fence before the Kicl|^^ this shall 
be yours! ’ 

^here was he now, she wondered ? ^She would haVe given 
anything to know his place of abode, just to send him word 
that the was to be at the Opera that night, and ask him 
too, to come and see her fn her triumph! But she had no 
time to study ways and means for sending a message to him, 
either through Sholto, her fethgr, who always waited patiently 
for her behind the scenes,—or through Paul Zouche, who, 
though as * librettist of the opera, ^and as a poet of new 
and rising fame, was treated by everyone with the greatest 
deference, still made a special point of appearing in the< 
shabbiest clothes, and lounging near the sideJs^i^lHi^^ort 
of disgraced "tramp all the time^tiv«^jSMbrmance wfasW* 
progress. Neither of them knew Leroy’s address;—they only 
met him or saw hin’, when he himself chose to come among 
them. Besides,—the sound of the National Hymn plj^yed by 
the orchestra, warned her that thef King had arrive(i j and 
that she jpust hold herself in readiness for her part and think ' 
of nothing el^. 

The blazs of lighj; in the Opera-house seemed more dazzling ' 
than usual to the child, when her cue was called,—and as ^ 
she sprang from the wings and bounded towards the foot-' 
lights, amid the loud roar of«applause which she was nov? v 
accustomed to rtceive nightly, she raisgd her eyes towards the 
Royal box, half-frigjitened, half-expectant. Her heart sank as 
she saw that the King had pAtially turned away from the stage, > 
ajid wa» chattiqg carelessly with some person or persons behind t 
him, and that only a statuesqfie woman with a pale face, great-; 
eyes, and a crown of diamonds, regarded her steadily with a,. 
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high-bred air of chill indifference, which was sufficient to turn the 
little warm beating heart of her into stone. A handsome youth 
stared down upon hef smiling,—his eyes sleepily amorous,— 
it was the elder of the King’s two younger sons, Prince Rupert. 
She hated his expression, beautiful though his features %ere,—- 
and hated herself for having to dance before him!. Poor little 
Pequita!* It was her first experience of the insult a girl-child 
can be nofee to feel through the look of a budding young 
profligate. On and on she danced, giddily whirling;—the 
thoughts* in her brain circling as rapidly as her movement. 
Why would not the l^ing look at her, she thought? Why 
was he so indifferent, even when his subjects sought^ most to 
please him? At the end of the lecond act of the Opera a 
great fatigue and lassitude overcame her, and a look of black 
resentment cloi\(ied her pretty face.* * 

“What ails you?” said Zouche, sauntering 4ip to her as 
she stood behind the wings; “You look like a small thunder¬ 
cloud ! ” 

She gave an unmistakable gesture in the direction of that 
quartej,/>^TijPltj^tr^ where the Ropl box was situated. 

- ' hate him a stamp of her Iftlle foot 

“The King? So do I!” And Zouche fit a cigarette and 
stuck it between his lips by wqy of a stop-gap to a threatening 
violent^ expletive; “ An insolent, pampered, flattered fool! 
Yet you wanted to danco before him; and ngw youVe done 
it! The fact will serve you as a kind of advertisement! That 
is all!'' • 


“ I do not want to be advertised through favour I" 
And Pequita closed her tiny teeth on her*scarlet under-lip in 
suppressed anger; “But I have not danced before him yet! 
I will I ^ 

Zouche looked at her sleepily. He was no^ drunk—^though 
he had,—of course,—b^n drinking. 

You have not danced before ^im ? Tlien what have you 
been doing ? ” 

" ^Valking! ” answered Pequita; with a fierce little laugh, \\€t 
colour coming and going with all the quick wavering hue of 
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irritated and irritable Spanish blood, “I have, as they say 
‘walked across the stage.’ I shall dance presently!” 

He smiled, flicking a little ash off his cigarette. 

“ You are a curious child! ” he said; “ By and by you, 

. want sairerely keeping in order! ” ' ' 

Pequita laughed again, and shook back her long curlssj- 
defiantly. 

“Who is that cold woman j?ith a face like a r^Jk. and the ,’ 
crown of diamonds, that sits beside the King ? ” 

•It was Zouche’s turn to laugh liow, and he did so with a' 
keen sense of enjoyment. • 

“ Upon my word ! ” he exclaimed; “ A little experience of 
the world has given you* what newspaper men call ‘local 
colour.’ The ‘ cold woman with the face like a mask,’ is the 
Queen! ’i , 

Pequita made a little grimaCe of scorn. * 

“ And who is the leering boy ? ” 

“ Prince Rupert.” 

“ The Crown Prince ? ” 

4llr 

“ No. The Crown Prince is travelling abroar^ . He went 
away very mysteriously,—no one know§.jsflere heTOS^myg. 
or when he wilk come back.” * ‘ 

“ I am not surprised! ” said Pequita; “ With such a father 
and mother, and such impudent-looking brothers, no wonder . 
he wanted to get away! ” ^ • . 

Zouche had another fit of laughter. He had never seen 
the litfie girl in such a temper. He tried to assume, 
gravity. ,* 

“ Pequita, you* are naughty ! The flatteries of the great, 
world are spoiling you! ” 

“ Bah! ” said Pequita, with a contemptuous wave of her ;, 
small brown hands. “ The batteries of the great ]frorld! To' , 
what do they lead? To /An/f” •and she made another ' ; 
eloquent sign toVards tUe Royal box;—“I would rather,!' 
danc§ for you and Lotys, and Sergius Thord, and Pasquin}' 
* Leroy, th& Sll the Kings of the world together! What I dp' 
here is for my father’s sake—know that! ” . 
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“f know!” and Zouche smoked on, and shook his wild 
head sentimentally,—murmuring in a sotto-voce-. 

“What I do here*is for the need of gold,— 

What I do /here, is for sweet love’s sake only; 

Love, ever timid /here, doth here grovir bold,— • 

And wins such triumph as but leaves me 'lonely! ” 


“ Is thJt^ours?” said Pequita^w-ith a sudden smile. 

“Mine, or Shakcs])eare’s,” answered Zouche indolently 
“Does it matter which?” ^ 

Pequita laughed, andi her cue being just then called again 
she bounded on to the stage; but this time she played 
her part, as the stock j)hrase goe% ‘ to the gallery,’ 'and did 
not once turn her eyes towards, the place where the King 
sat withdrawn into the shadow of ^is box, giving n# sign of 
applause. She, •howevei, had caught sight of Sergius Thord 
and some of her Revolutionary friends seated * ‘ among the 
godj^^nd that was enough inspiration for her. Something,— 
a quite indefinable something,—a touch of personal or spiritual 
magnetisr^hgijl been fired in her young soul; and gradually 
^ wd^Jh^jUjlmr fellow-players becam® infected by 

It. Some of them ga>ti(» odd, half-laughing glances now 
and then,—being more or less amazed at the unusual vigour 
with which she sang, in her pure childish soprano, the few 
strophes, of recitative and light song attached to her part •— 
the very prima-donna herself caught fire,-and the distinguished 
tenor, who had travelled all the way from Buda Pesth Jh haste 
so that he might ‘create’ the chief r 61 e in the Vprk of his 

something more 

. operatic singing than the mere inflation of the chest, and 
the careful production of perfectly-rounded notes. Valdor 

frequently throughout th® piece, and never fSiled to evoke 
Llrnr 1 Plaudits.-gnd man^ were the half- 

Of dmned f -fi- 

like an idol ?’ * 

n Idol, sat,-undemonstrative, and apparently more bored 
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than satisfied. There was a general feelmg that he ought to 
have shown,—by his personal 'applause in public,-^ proper 
appreciation of the' many gifte(f artists tplaymg that evening,/ 
especially in the case of Louis Valdor, the composer of the,,, 
Opera jtsel’f. But be sat inert, only occaii|<mally glancing 
at the stage,, and anon carelessly turning aw^from it to ,<;;) 
converse with the members of his suite. ?',/ 

The piece went on;—and .more and more thg. ^passion of”.' 
Pequita’s pent-up little soul communicated itself to the other 
psrformers,—till they found themselves almost unccjnsciously 
obeying her ‘lead.’ At last came the grand final act,— 
where, in accordance with the progress of the story, the bold 
band of “ New Christians ’ *re fought back from the gates of 
the Vatican by the Papal Guard; and the Roman populace, 
roused tia enthusiasm, gather round their defeated ranks to 
defend and to aid them with •sympathy and support in their 
combat,—breaking forth all together at last in the triumphant 
*Song of Freedom,’ Truly grand asid majestic was thispaame 
song,—pulsating with truth and passion,—breathing with the 
very essence of liberty,—an echo ot the heartn^jmd soul of 
strong nation^ who struggle, even unto deaih, for tnSSfciH&ii*, 
rights of humanity denied to thd!n by the tyrants in place , 
and power. As the superb roll and swell of the glorious 
music poured through the crowded house, there was an 
almost unconscious movement a^ong the audienfe,—the 
people in the gallery rose en masse^ and at the close of the , 
first verSe, responded to it by a mighty cheer, which re- , 
verberated through and through the immense building like « 
thunder. The occupants of the stalls and boxes exchanged 
wondering and half-frightened looks,—then as the cheer ; 
subsided, settled themselves again to listen, more or less-' 
spell-bound, as the second verse began. Just before this • 
had merged into its accompanyirl^ splendid and soul-;*^ 
awakening chorus,—Pequit^—having obtained the consent of v 
the manager to execute her * Dagger Dance ’ in the middle of - i 
Ihe song, in^tAd of at the end,—suddenly sprang towards the . 
footlights in a pirouette of extravagant and exquisite velod^" 
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—while,— checked by a sign from the conductor, Ihe singers 
ceased. Without music, in .ah absolute stillness as of death, 
the girl swung beredfLLo affd fro, like a bell-flower in the 
breeze,—anon^ig^J^aig and leaped like a scarlet flame— 
and again a slow and voluptuous mdtiojj, as of 

a fairy wh^to® glides on tiptoe o^er a field of 

flowers. Then, on a sudden, while the fascinated spectators 
watched breathlessly,—she ^seemed to wake from sleep,— 

and running forward wildly, began to toss and whirl her 
scarlet gkirts, her black curls streaming, her dark ^jjes 
flashing with mingledi defiance and scorn, while drawing 
from her breast an unsheathed dagger, she flung it in the 
air, caught it dexterously by tl^ hilt again, twisted and 
turned it in every possible jvay,—now beckon^hg, now 
repelling, now. defending,—and jastly threatening •with a 
passionate inteftsity of action that was well-nigh irresistible. 

Caught by the marvellous subtlety of her performance, 
qulfi^ one-half the audience now rose instinctively, all eyes 
beinj^ fixed on the strange evolutions of this whirling, flying 
thing that^emed possessed by the very devil of dancing! 

last attracted, leaned slightly foijyard from his 
box with a tolerant smil«)—the Queen’s face was as usual, 
immovable,—the princes Rupert .and Cyprian stared, open- 
mouthed— while over the whole brilliant scene that re¬ 
markable silence brooded, like the sultry pause before the 
breaking of a- korm. Triumphant, recklbss, panting,— 
scarcely knowing what she did in her excitemcnt,-*-Pequita, 
, suddenly running backward, with the lightness of thistle¬ 
down flying before the wind, snatched* the flag of the 
country from a super standing by, and dancing forward 
again, waved it aloft, till with a final abandonment of herself 
to the hupiour of the :noment,*she sprang with a single bound 
towards the Royal boxf and there—the youthful incarnation 
of living, breathing passion, furj, patriotism, and exultation 
m one,—dropped on nne knee, the flag waving behind her, 
the dagger pointed straight upward, full at the Hing! * - • 

A great roar, — like that of hundreds of famished wild 
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beasts,—answered this gesture; mingled with acclamations, 
—and when ‘The Song of Freedom’ again burst out 
from the singers on the stag6, mass of people, 

joined in* the chorus snth a kind ^ the i,v.lious madne 
Shouts of’ ’* Pequita! Pequita! ’ rang' ^cca^^^ all side^' 
then ‘Valdor! Valdor!’-and then,—"Jw^uddenly, 






stentorian voice cried ‘Sergius' Thord!’ At that word 
the house became a ch9os.« Men in the gallej^, seized by'^^ 
some extraordinary impulse of doing they knew not what, '>• 
a«id going they knew not whither, leaped over eagh other’s 
shoulders, and began to climb dowft by the pillars of the 
balconies to the stalls,—and a universal panic and rush ' 
ensued. Terrified womeiw hurried from the stalls and boxes 
in spite of warning, and .got^ mixed with the maddened , 
crowd, a section of which, pouring out of the Opera-house 
came incontinently upon the TCing’s carriage’in waiting,—and 
forthwith, iwithout any reflection as to the why or the where¬ 
fore, smashed it to atoms! Then,* singing again*‘Th« ^ng 
of Freedom,’—the people, pouring out from all the doors, 
formed into a huge battalion, and started on»^^^ march of 
devastation and plunder. 

Sergius Thord^ grasping the situation from the first, rushed 
out of the Opera-house in all haste, anxious to avert a cata- 

^ 9 ‘ 1 

strophe, but he was too late to stop the frenzied crowd,— ^ 
nothing coulu, or would have stopped them at that j&rticular 
moment. The fire had been too long smouldering in their , 
souls; a!hd Pequita, like a little spark of fury, had set it in a ' 
blaze. Thrfiugh private ways and back streets, the King and,*^ 
Queen and their* sons, escorted by the alarmed manager, .1 
escaped from the Opera unhurt,—and drove back unobserved 
to the Palace in a commoii fiacre—^and a vast multitude,} 
waiting to see them come out by the usual doors, and finding 
they did not come, vented their ragb and disgust by tearing^}; 
up and smashing everythijig within their reach. Then, r©^^^ 
membering in good time, despite their excitement, that tht^i;' 
•manager of the Opera had done nothing to deserve injury’^; 
to himself or his property, they paused b this work^f r^^^^^ 
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destruction, and with the sudden caprice of children, gave 
;,,out ringing cheers for him* and for Pequitawhile their 
uncertainty as to wha* to do next was settled for them by 
■ Paul Zouche, who, mounting on one of the pedestals which 
supported tha^umns of the entrance tb the Operas where 
his wild hedif^glittering eyes and eager face looked scarcely 
; human, cried out: 

“Damnatwn to Carl P<^rousse4 Why do you idle here, my 
friends, when you might be busy ! If you want Freedom, seek 
it from him who is to be your new Prime Minister! ” • 

A jjrolonged yell of “savage approval answered him,—and 

% 

like an angry tide, the crowd swept on and on, gathering 
strength and force as it went, and fouring through the streets 
with fierce clamour of shoutiijg, and clash of hastily collected 
weapons,—on and on to the greats^ square, in the Centre of 
which stood the statue of the late King, and where the house 
of Carl PtJrousse occupied the most prominent positfbn. And 
the'ii^oon, coming suddenly out of a cloud, stared whitely 
' down upon the turbulent scene,—one too often witnessed in 
history, as Carlyle says, ‘a Nation of men is suddenly 
0 iihwf^ g beyond the limits. For Nature, as green‘as she looks, 
rests everywhere on dreacT foundations, and Pan, to whose 
music the Nymphs dance, has a cry in him that can drive all 
men distracted! ’ 

In sifhh distraction, and with such wild cry^ the night of 
Pequita’s long-looked-for dance before the King swept stormily 
on towards day. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 


« FATR GTVKS—THE KING ! 


N ews of this fresh and more vftlent disturbance among 
the people brought the soldiery out in hot haste, who 
galloped down to the sedhe of excitement, only to find the ' 
mounted police before them, beaded by General Bemholf, 
who caffeering to and fre, cool and composed, forbade, *in . 
the name of the King! ’ any attempt to drive the mob out of 
the squall. Swaying uneasily round and round, the populace 
yelled and groaned, and cheered*and hissed; not ktidWing 
exactly whereunto they were so wildly moved, but evidently 
waiting for a fresh ‘lead.’ The house of Carl Pivpusse, with 
its handsome exterior and stately marble portico, offered itEolS > 
as a tempting tsfirget to the more Excitable roughs, and a stone ^ 
sent crashing through one of the windows would have certainly . 
been the signal for a general onslaught had not a man’s figure . 
suddenly clinjjbed the pedestal whjph supported the Statue of 
the late King in the centre of the square, and lifted its living 
visible identity t^ainst the frowning cold stone image of the ■ 
dead. ^ cry went up from thousands of throats—‘Sergius*;’ 
Thord!*—followed by an extraordinary clamour of passionate 
plaudits, as the excited people recognised the grand head and 
commanding aspect of their (^wn particular Apostle of Liberty.', 
He, — stretchjpg out his hands with a gesture ©f mingled , 
authority and entreaty, — pacified fte raging sea of contra^' 
dictory and conflicting voices as if by magic,—and. the horridi .C 
clarngur died down into a dull roar, which in its turn subsided 
* into silence. ' , 

“ Friends and brothers! ” he cried; “ Be calm I Be patient 1 ' 

461 
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What spirit possesses you to thus destroy the chances of your 
own peacel What is your aim? ’Justice? Ay—justice!— 
but how can you gain., ftiis by being yourselves unjust? Will 
you remedy Wrong by injuring Right? Nay—this.must not 
be!—this cannot be, mthyau, whose passion for liberty is 
noble,—^whose love for truth is fixed and resolute,—and who 
seek no m^re than is by human right your own! This sudden 
tempest, by which your souls are«tossed, is like an angry gust 
upon the sea, which wrecks great vessels and drowns brave 
men; — something more than the semblance of th& 
capricious wind which destroys without having reason to 
know why it is bent on destruction! What are you here 
for? What would you do?” 

A confused shouting answered him, in which cries of 
‘P^rousse!’ and/The King!’ were^ most prominent.* 

Sergius Thord looked round upon the seething^mass below 
him, with a strange sense of power and of triumph. He— 
even ne—who could claim to be no more than a poor Thinker, 
speaker and writer,—had won these thousands to his com¬ 
mand !—j ji^ad rfid them here, willing to obey his lightest word,— 
rjtf«s^afly to follow his signal w'heresoever it might •take them! 
His eyes glowed, — and tfie light of a grdat and earnest 
inspiration illumined his strong features. 

“You^call for Carl Perousse!” he said; “Yonder he 
dwells!—in the regal house he has built for himself out of 
the sweating work of the poor!” A fierce yell from the 
populace and an attempt at a rush, wcie again stopped by 
‘‘the speaker’s uplifted hand; “Wait, friends—wait! #Think for 
a moment of the result of action, before you act! Suppose 
you pulled down that palace of fraud; suppose your strong 
hands righteously rent it asunder;—suppose you set fire to 
its walls,—Suppose you dragged out the robber^from his cave 
and slew him here, before sunrise—what then? You would 
make of him a martyr! — and thfc hypocritical liars of the 
present policy, who aie involved with him in his financial 
schemes,—would chant his praises in every newspaper, and* 
laud his virtues in every sermon! Naj^, we should probably 
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hear of a special ‘ Memorial Service ’ being held in our great 
Cathedral to semctify the corp&e of the vilest sto<±-joNaibg 
rascal that ever cheated the gdlows! ‘Be wiser tlfen that, my 
friends! . Do not soil your hands either with the body of 
Carl #^rousse or Bis ill-gotten dwelling. What we want for 
him is Disgrace, not Death! Death is far too easy! An. 
innocent child may die; do not give to a false-he^ed knave 
the simple exit common to lihe brave and true !• Disgrace!—; 
disgrace! Shame, confusion, and the curse of the country,— 
♦et these be your vengeance on the man who seek* to clutch 
the reins of government! — the man who would drive the 
people like whipped horses to their ruin! ” 

Another roar answered him, but this time it was mingled 
with murmurs of dissatisfaCtioa. Thord caught these up, and 
at once^esponded to them. 

“ I hear you, O People! ^ hear the clamour of your hearts . 
and souR, which is almost too strong to find expression in 
speech! You cannot wait, you \vould tell me! Yofi ^ould 
have P^rousse dragged out here, — you would tear him to 
pieces among you, if you could, and carry the fragments of 
him to the King, to prove what a people can do with a villain . 
proposed to them as their Pfime-Minister! ” Loud and 
ferocious shouts answered these words, and he went on; “I 
know—I understand!—and I sympathise! But even as I ,• 
know you^ ypu know me I Beliwe me now, therefore, and 
hear mj promise ! I swear to you before you all”—and here 
he extended both arms with a solemn and impressive gesture— 

^ “that this month shall not be ended before the dishonesty of^. 
Carl P^rousse is publicly and flagrantly known at every street > • 
corner,—in every town and province of the land!—and before "5 
the most high God, I take niy oath to you, the People,—that : ! 
he shall nevei^be the governing head of the country 1 ” .ti;; 

A hurricane of applause answered him — a tempest of C;' 
shouting that seemed to* surge and sway through the air.-,y 
and <Jown to the earth again like the beating of a powerful " 
Wind. 

“ Give me your trust, O People! ” he cried, carried beyond', 
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himself with the excitement and fervour of i le scene—" Give 
me yourselves! ” 

Another roar repliedito this adjuration. Le stood triumph¬ 
ant ;—the people pressing up around him,— some weeping— 
some kneeling at his feet—some climbing t(' kiss hia#hand. 
A few angry voices in the distance cried out—‘'The King! ’ 
—and he ^urned at once on the word. 

" Who neads the King ? ” he idemanded; “ Who calls for 

||ihim ? What is he to us ? What has he ever been ? Look 

back on his career!—see him as Heir-Apparent to the Throna^ 

wasting his time with dishonest associates, — dealing with 

/^ speculators and turf gamblers—involving himself in debt— 

and pandering to vile women, who still hold him in their 

grasp, and who in their ti'n ryle the country by their caprice, 

and drain the Royal coffers by thek licentious extravagance I 

Now look on him as the King,—a tool in the hands of 

financiers—a speculator among speculators—steeped to the 

ver^^s in the loi e of mdney, and despising all men who do 

# 

not bear the open blazon of wealth upon them,—what has 
he done for the People? Nothing! What will he ever do 

• for the People? Nothing! Flattered by self-seekers—stuffed 
with eulogy by a paid PresS—his name madfe a byword and 
a mockery by the very women with whom he consorts, wliat 
should we do with him in Our work! Let him alone!—let 
him be ? Let him eat and,drink as suits his nature—and die 
of the poison his own vices breed in his blood!—we want 
naught of him, or his heirs! When the time ripens to its 

• full fruition, we, the People, can do without a Throye! ” 

At this, thousands of hats and handkerchiefs were tossed in 
the air,— thousands of voices cheered to the very echo, and 
to relieve their feelings still m^re completely the vast crowd 
once mort took up ‘ The Song of Freedoji' and began 
singing it in unison steJdily and grandly, with all that resist¬ 
less force and passion which springs from deep-seated emotion 
in the soul. And while they were singing, Thord, glancing 
tapidly about him, saw Johan Zegota close It*hand, ancf 
to his still greater satisfaction, Pasquin Leroy; and beckoning 
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them both to his side whispered his brief orders, which were 
at once comprehended. The day was breaking; and in the 
purple cas' a line of crimson showedi where the sun would 
presently ri.-:e, A few minutes’ quick organisation worked by 
Lcroj%.an{J' Zegota,* and some few Other of their comrades 
sufficed to break up the mob into three sections, and in' 
perfect order they stood blocked for a moment, like the three „ 
wings of a great army. Tljen once more Thqrd addressed ||| 
them: 

• “People, you have heard my vow! If before ^e end of 
the month Carl Pdrousse is not ejected with contempt from /. 
office, I will ask my death at your hands 1 A meeting wilPw; 
be convened next week#at the People’s Assembly RoomW!' 
where we shall make arrangepents to approach the King. „i 
If the ting refuses to receive us, we shall find means to 
make him do so! He shall hear us! He is our paid servant, 
and he is bound to serve us faithfully,—or the Throne shall 
be a thing of the past, to be looked back upon witi wgret 
that we, a great and free people, ever tolerated its vice and ■ 
tyranny! ” 

Here he*waited to let the storm of plaudits subside,— 

and then continued: “Now part, all of you friends!— go-^ 

your ways,—and keep order for yourselves with vigilance! ' 

• 

The soldiery are here, but they dare not fire !—the police 
are here, but they dare not arrest ^ Give them no dluse even „ 
to sajy that it would have been well to do either! Let the • 
spirituifl force of your determined minds,—fixed on a noble ' 
and just purpose, over-rule mere temporal authority; let nonqi *. 
have to blame ^ou for murder or violence,—take no life ,—''/i 

if 

shed no blood; but let your conquest of the Government,— ,» 
your capture of the Throne,—be a glorious moral victory, out-'.s., 
weighing any battle gained only by brute force and rapine!” 

He was answered by a strenuous^heer: and then the three , 
great sections of the multitude began to move. Out of the?^ 
square m perfect order they marched, — still singing; one,/ 
• huge ma^s tif people being headed by Pasquin Leroy, an- i 
other by Johan Zegota^—^the third by Sergius Thord himself.- 
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The soldiery, seeing there was no cause for interference, with¬ 
drew,—the police dispersed,* and once again an outbreak of t 
popular disorder was checked and for a time withheld. 

But this second riot had startled the metropolis in gO(^d 
earnest. Everyone became fully alive ^to the danger and 
. increasing force of the disaffected community,—and the Govern¬ 
ment,—lately grown inert and dilatory in the transaction of 
business,—bggan seriously to consider ways and means of 
pacifying general clamour and public dissatisfaction. None 
of the megnbers of the Cabinet were much surprised, therefor®, 
when they each received a summons from the King to wait 
'^pon him at the Palace that day week,—‘to discuss affairs 
t^f national urgency,' and the genrfal impression appeared to 
be, that though Carl P^rousse^ismissed the ‘street rowdyism,' 
as he called it, with contempt, and tfpoke of ‘ disloyjfl traitors 
opposed to the Tjovernment,' lie was nevertheless riding for 
; a fall; and that his chances of obtaining the Pf&miership 
wer®*9iiarcely so sure as thby had hitherto seemed. 

Meanwhile, Pequita, whose childish rage against the King 
/ for not noticing her dancing or applauding it, had been the 
trifling*cause of the sudden volcanic eruption Of the public 
mind, became more than tver the idol of*the hour. The 
night after the riot, the Opera-house was crowded to suffoca¬ 
tion,—and the stage was covered with flowers. Among the 
counties bouquets offered to the triumphant^ little dancer, 

' came one which was not thrown from the audience, but was 
brought to her by a messenger; it was a great cluster o!f scarlet 
.carnations, and attached to it was a tiny velvet cage, contain¬ 
ing the ring promised to her by Pasquin l!eroy, when, as he 
had said, she ‘should dance before the King.' A small card 
accompanied it on which was wrjJiteD ‘ Pequita, from Pasquin!' 
Turning toLotys, who, in the event of further tjirbulence, had 
accompanied her to the C)pera that night to take care of her, 
and who sat grave, pale, and thoughtful, in one of the dressing- 

rooms near the stage, the child eagerly showed her the jewel, 
-^exclaiming; • . - 

^ “ See! He has kept his promise! ” 
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And Lotys,—sighing even while she smiled,—answered: 

“ Yes, dear! He would not fee the brave man he is, if he 
ever broke his word! ” • 

Whereat Pequita slipped the ring on her friend’s finger, 
kissittg her and whispering: 

“ Take care of it for me! Wear it for me! For to-night, 
at least! ” 

t 

Lotys assented,—though .with a little reluctance,—and it 
wa’S only while Pequita was away from her, performing her 
4 )art on the stage, that this strange lonely womaq bent her 
face down on the hand adorned wJlh the star-like gem and 
kissed it,—tears standing in her eyes as she murmured: 

“ My love—my love! tlf you only knew! ” 

And then the hot colour sqrged into her cheeks for sheer 
shame af herself that she.should love !—she—no longer in her 
youth,—and utterly unconscious that there w’as, or could be 
any beauty in her deep lustrous eyes, white skin, and dull gold 
hair. What had she to do with thft thoughts of passio* ?—she 
whose life was devoted to the sick and needy,—and who had 
no right to think of anything else but how she should aid them ^ 
best, so long as that life should last! She knew welTenough 
that love of a* great, jealous, eftid almost savage kind, was 
hers if she chose to claim it—the love of Sergius Thord, who 

• I » 

worshipped her botii as a woman and an Intellect ; but slie, 
could not contemplate him as hey lover, having gre^n up to < . 
consider him more as a sort of paternal guardian and friend.. 
In facf, she had thoroughly resigned herself to think of 
nothing lyit* work for the remainder of her days, and to entirelji 
forego the love dihd tenderness which most women, even the f' - 
poorest, have the natural right to win; and now slowly,— 
almost unconsciously to herself,—Love had stolen into her 
soul and taken possession of it;—secret love for the man, who j'lj 
brave almost to recklessness, had jBined his fortunes in with , ; 
Sergius Thord and his coiqpanions, and had assisted the work.'Ji 
of pushing matters so far forward, that the wrongs done to the';^ 
• poor, andthS numerous injustices of the law, which for years; , 
had been accumulatmg, and had become part and parcel of the 

^ ^ \ ' 'V ' * *- *^ ^ * '* 
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governing system of the country, now stood a fair chance of 
being remedied. She, with her quick w^omans instinct, had 
perceived that where Sergius Thord, in his dreamy idealism, 
halted and was uncertain of results, Pasquin Leroy stepped 
into the breach and won the victory. And, like all couijjgeou^ 
women, she admired a courageous man. Not, that 'ITiord 
lacked courage,—he had plenty ot the physical brute force 
known as sucji,—but he had also^ peculiar and uncomfortable 
quality of rousing desires, bolh in himself and others which he 
^d not tl^e means of gratifying. c 

Thus Lotys foresaw that, unless by some miraculous chance 
obtained both place and power, and a share in the ruling 
?'*f things, there was every possibilit)Lof a split m the 'Revolu- 
tionaiy Committee,—one half being inclined to indulge in the 
criminal and wholly wasteful spirit ^of Anarchy, — tlye other 
disposed to thro(e in its lot wi'.K the Liberal or Radical side 
of politics. And she began to regard Pasquin Leroy,^ with his 
even tvmperament, cool iwperturbability, intellectual daring, 
and literary ability, as the link which kept them all together, 
and gave practical force to the often brooding and fantastic 
day-drctims of Thord, who, though he n»ade plags night and 
day for the greater freedont and relief of the People from 
unjust coercion, had not succeeded in obtaining as yet 
suffi( lent power to carry them' into execution. 

It wa& evident, however, to the whole country that the 
times were in a ferment,—that the Government was growing 
more unpopular, and that Carl Perousse, the chief Mnge on 
.which Governmental force turned, was under a Cloud of the 
gravest suspicion. Meetings, more or less stormy in^character, 
were held everywhere by every shade of party in politics,—and 
jtrong protests against his being nominated as Premier were 
daily sent tp the King. But to the surprise of many, and the 
annoyance of most, hisaMajesty gave no sig5. The news- 
piipers burst into rampant argument—every little editor issued 
his Jovian ‘opinion’ on the grave issues at stake;—David 
Josl kept his Hebraic colours flying for the K4ng,—jifdging* 
tlial flatter Royalty was always a safe course for most 
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Jews;—while in the rival journal, brilliant essays, leaders and 
satires on the political situation,* combined with point-blank 
accusations against the Secretary of State, (which that dis¬ 
tinguished personage always failed to notice,) flew from the 
pen of*ithe ’mysterious writer, Pasquin Leroy, and occupied' . 
constant public attention. Unlike the realm of Britain,—,', 
where the ‘golden youth’ enfeeble their intellects by the >' 
perusal of such poor and slangy journalism that they’have lost 
both the art and wit to comprehend brilliant political writing, . 
-♦the inhabitants of this particular comer of the sunny south 
were always ready to worship genias wherever even the 
smallest glimmer of it appeared,—and the admiration Leroy’s 
writings'excited was fast becoming universal, though for 
most part these writings were extremely inflammable in nature, 
and rated both King and Court soundly. But with the usual 
indifference .of Royalty to ‘ gt!nius ’ generally? the King, when 
asked if die had taken note of certain articles dealing very 
freely with both him and his social* conduct, declared Jie iiad 
never heard of them, or of their writer! 

“ I never,” he said with an odd smile, " pay any attention 
to clever literature! I should be establishing a precedent 
which would be* inconvenient and disagreeable to my fellow- 
sovereigns ! ” 

The time went on; the King met his Ministers on the day 
he had summoned them in private^ council,—^and on the other ^ 
hand Sergius Thord convened a mighty mass-meeting for the',"' 
purpose of carrying a resolution formed to address his Majesty '■{ 
on the itypending question of the Premiership. From the „ 
King’s council, the heads of Government came away in haste; 
despair and confusion; from the mass-meeting whole regiments ;o'< 
marched through the streets in triumphant and satisfied order, • ^ 

After these events there came a night, when the sweet |r 
progress of calm weather was broke* up by cloud and storm,v,;:' 
—and when heivy thunder boomed over the city at long‘ji| 
dull intervals, like the grinding *and pounding of artillery;”,^ 
• without rain to cool the heated ether, which was now;?' 
and again torn asunder by flashes of lightning. There was^^ 
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evidently a raging tempest f^r out at sea, though the land 
only received suggestions of^this by the occasional rearing up 
of huge dark green Wllows which broke against the tall cliffs, 
plumed with mimosa and myrtle, that guardecl the coast. 
Heavy scents of flowers weie in the air-^heavy hea;ifreighed 
down the atmosphere,—and there was a languor in the slow 
footsteps^uf the intm, vvho, singly, or in groups, arrived at the 
door of Se^guis llionl s hcu.s» to fulfil the dread compact 
binding upon them all in regard to the ‘ Day of Fate/ Pasquin 
Leroy argl his two comixinions were among the first to arri^, 
and to make their #ay uj) the dark steep stairs to the 
(.ommittce-room, where, when they entered, they found the 
U'»ual as[)oct of things strangely alRjred, The table no longer 
occupied its position in thc^niiddle of the floor; it was set 
on a raised platform entirely dm})ed with blacJ. Large 
candelabra, holcfing six lights each, occupied either end,—and 
III the centre one solitary red lamp was jflaced, slfedding its 
flaf^ wer a large bronze vessel shaped like a funeral urn. The 
rest of llu* room was in darkness,—and with the gathering 
groups; of men, who moved silently and spoke in whispers, it 
presented a solemn and eerie sjieclaeJe. • 

“All! You have now Arrived,” said Afax Graub, in a 
c autious to Leroy, » at the end of your adventures i 

d old the nuinber Thirteen ! Six lights at one end, six lights 
at the otl^,-that rs twelve; and in the centre the Thirteenth 
-thejod Lye looU„B into Ihc sepulchnl umf It ie all up 

. Umy said ■,oii.i„g,-l,ut the face of the maj tailed / xei 
JSot ere. suddenly very pale. He drJw Leroy a Lb 

“This is no laughing matter!” he said very earnestlv ■ -T . 
- su„d „.r you-let ™ heep olose at 

ht roy smiled and pressed his ha«d * 

‘ My dear fellow!« he said; “ Have no fear 1 n, v 
fear, do not show it * You stanH ‘ • f 

i.mn.- r. * in precisefy the same* 


h 


.. 


fatal 
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Signal!—but if you do, I promiise you I will volunteer myself 
in your place.” * 

“ Youf” said Regor with a volurntJ of meaning in the 
utterance; “You would stand in my place?” 

“ Why, of course r” replied I^eroy cheerily; “ Life is not 
such a wonderful business, that death for a friend’s sake is not 
better! ” * ^ 

Regor looked at him, and a speechless deyotion filled 
and softened his eyes. Certain words spoken to him 
by a woman he loved echoed through his brain,o and he 
murmured: ' 

“ Nay, by the God above us, if death is in question, / will 
die rather than let you die !<’ 

" That will depend on my .humour' ” said I.eroy, still 
smiling; •“You will require my permission to enter into 
combat with.the last enemy before he offers challenge!” 

Max Gfaub here approached them with a warning finger 
laid on his lips. ’ m * 

“ Hush—sh—sh! ” he said; “ Think as much as you like,— 
but talk as little as you can! I assure you this is a most 
uncomfortable business!—and here comes the axis of the , 
revolving wheel 1^’ ' 

They made way,—as did all the men grouped together in 
the room,—^for the entrance of Sergius Thord and Lotys. 
These two came in together; and .with a silent salutfe which 
included the whole Committee, ascended the raised platform. ,; 
Lotys was deadly pale; and the white dress she wore, with its . 
scarlet sa^,’ accentuated that paleness. She appeared for i' 
once to move undfer the dominance of some greater will than 


her own,—she moved slowly, and her head was bent,—and 
even to Pasquin Leroy as shg passed him, her faint smile of 
recognition wa| both sad and cold. Once on tha platform, 
she seated herself at the lower end*of the funereally-draped 
table; and leaning her h^d on one hand, seemed lost in 
thought. Thord took his place at the opposite end,—where- 
lipon Johafi XegOta moving stealthily to the door, closed it, 
locked it, and put the key in his pocket. ' Then he in turn 
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mounted the platform, and began in a cle.:'- hut low voice to 

call the roll of the members bf the Committee. 

Each man answerefi to his came in the same guarded tone; 
all without a single exception were present; acid Zegota, 
having completed the catalogue, turned \o Thord forfiirther 
' instructions. The rest of the company then seat^ themselves, 
—finding their chairs with some little difficulty in the semi- 
darkness. Wlien t!ie noise of their shuffling feet had ceased, 
'ITiord rose and advanced to the front of the platform. 

“Friends,” he .said slowly; “You are here to-night fo 
determine by the liand %{ Chance, or Destiny, which of certain 
traitors among many thousands, shall meet with the punishment 
his treachery descTves. In the li^ of those who are to-night 
marked down foi death is CarlPefoussc;—happy the man that 
draws //la^ narn^‘ and ’s able to s«rve as the liberAor to his 
country! Another, is the Jew, David Jost,—bocause it has 
been ('luofly at his [icrsuasion that the heads of the Gbvemment 
have U;nij;led to gamble for their own personal motives 
with the secrets of Stale policy. Another, is the Marquis de 
Lutera;—wlio though he has, possibly through fear, resigned 
office, is to blame for having made his own priv^fte fortune,— 
as well as the fortuni-'S of aif the members or his family,—out 
of the injuries and taxations ii;flicted on the People. To his 
suggestion we owe the cruel price of bread,—the tax on corn, 
a necessity of life;—on Iiis policy rests the rtjpponsibility of 
opening our Trades to such an over-excess of Foreign Com¬ 
petition and Supply that our native work and our native interests 
< arc paralysed by the strain. To him,—as well to Carl 




P^roussc, wG owe the ridiculous urbanities of such cxtrcrriG 
foreign diplomacies as expose our secret forces of war to our 
' rivalsfrom him emanates thti courteous and almost servile 
attention *ith which we foolishly exhibit our nayal and military 
defences to our enemies. We assume thai. a Minister who 
f^aciously permits a foreign arsenaWo copy our guns—a foreign 
flockyard to copy and to emulate our ships,-is a traitor to the 
prosperity and continued power of the country.* two of the* 
great leaders in Trade are named on the Death-list one 
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because, in spite of many lyarnings, he employs foreign 
workmen only the other, because he ‘ sweats ’ native labour. 
The removal of all these persons will be*a boon to the country 
—the clearing of a plague of rats from the national House 
Exch^er! Lastly; the King is namfed;—because,—^though; 
he has rescued the system of National Education from Jesuit 
interference and threatening priestly dominance, he has turned -'x 
a deaf ear to other equally pressing petitions of bis People,— ' 
and also because he does nothing to either influence or guide ’ ' 
sBciety to its best and highest ends. Under his rulej learning ; 
is set at naught—Art, Science and Liftrature, the three saving 
graces which make for the peace, prosperity and fraternity of 
nations,—are rendered vafUeless, because no example is set i 
which would give them their rightful prominence,—and wine, 
cards ai*l women are substituted, — the three evil fates by 
which the honour of the Throne is brought into contempt. 
We should know and remember that Lotys, when she lately 
saved the life of the King, did,—as *she herself can t'ellfyou,— 
plead personally with him to save the people from the despotic 
government of Carl P^rousse and his pernicious ‘majority’; 

—but thouglf she rescued the monarch at the risk of her own 
much more valuable existence—anii equally at the risk of being 
misunderstood and condcmne4 by this very Society to which 
her heart and soul are pledged,—he refused to even consider 
her entreaty. ^Therefore, we may satisfied that he fias been 


warned;-but it would seem that the warning is of no avail; 

^ —and wTiosoever to-night draws the name of the King must 
i be swift arvi sure in his business ! • 

There was a deep pause. Suddenly Max Graub rose, his 
^ bulky form and great height giving him an almost Titanesque 
appearance in the gloom of tlje chamber. Raising one hand 
' as a signal, he ^sked permission to s^eak, which w£fe instantly 
. accorded. 

.. “To my chief, Sergius# Thord, and my comrades,” he/!/. 


.said with a slight military salutation; “I wish to explain 
- Vhat perhaps \hey have already discovered,—that I am a poor 
and uncouth German,—not altogether conversant with-Towr ;; 

• ’ "-.J#, . , 't: ■ • v',.:,-;-; -'.tJJJAifA;'',.'.' 


« t 
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language,—and considerably bewildered by your social ethics; 

—so that if I do not entirely understand things as I should, 

you will pi.Thaps parden my ignorance, which includes other 

drawfiacks of my disposition. But when death is in question, 

I am always much interested,—having .spent all my (kys in 

trying to find out ways and means of combating man’s chief 

enemy on his own ground Because,—^though I fully admit the 

usefulness of^death as a cleanser gnd solvent; and as a means 

of clearing off Iio;)clcs',!y-useless persons, I am not av all sure 

that it is^an .idvisable way to get rid of the healthy and lha 

pnjmiMitg. I speak as^ physician merely,—with an eye to 

what is called the ‘ stock ’ of the human race; and what I now 

w.ant to know is this: On what scientific, ethical, or religious 

grounds, do you wish to get ri(4 of *he King ? Science, ethics, 

and religion b( ing only in the pre.signt day so manytforms of 

carefully minist.'^ing to one’s Sftlf, and one’s owp particular 

humour, you will understand that I mean.-as concerns the 

‘happy^ispatch’ of this sftmc King,-what good will it do to 
you ? ” 

There was a sfience. No one vouchsafed any explanation. 

After a considerable pause, Thord replied. . 

"II will do us no good. .But it will showthe country that 
we exist to revenge injustice! ” 7 

But is the King unjust?*^ 

'^‘th a certain grave 
patitnce. During your association with us liave voif nnt 
learned? and do you not know?” * I 

"nr r z " * 

pression that he wished in cn ^ undesirable im- 

-•itt. the Comm .,rS ■ Z « «> i-terfer. 

'he King f„n, attack Sm" “"i <'> Wend ’ 

less crushed and baffled —and more or* 

’ and ihord rent on. 




l' / ' ^ ' V e 

'.‘.“■.ki'':. 
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“ We Save little time to spend together to-night, and none 
to waste. Let each man co'me forward now, and take his 
chance,—remembering,—lest his courage fail him,—that what¬ 
ever work is given him to do, the members of this Committee 
are s^om'fo stand by him as their associate and comrade!—^to 
defend him,—-even at the risk of their own lives!—and to share ,1 ■. 
completely in the consequences of whatever act he may be '.- 
called upon to perform in the faithful f9llowing of^ his duty! , 
Friends, repeat with me all together, the Vow of Fealty! ” 

^ At once every man rose,—and all lifting their rj[ght hands .' 
on high repeated in steady tones the following formula after ' 
their Chief,— 

“We swear in the nanje of God, and by the eternal glory ' 
of Freedom ! That whogoever among us this night shall 
draw tljp Red Cross Siggal which destines him to take from 
life, a life proved unworthy,-»-shall be to u^ a sacred person, , 
and an object of defence and continued protection I We 
guarantee to shield him at all times and under all^cireum- 
stances;—we promise to fight for him against the utmost 
combined power of the law;—we are prepared to mamtain 
an inviolate silence concerning his movements, his actions 
and their ultimate result,—even to the sufferance of imprison-. ' 
roent, punishment and death for his sake I And may the 
curse of the A,lnr.ighty Creafor of Heaven and Earth be 
upon us ard our children, and our children’s children, if we 
break this v 6 av. Amen!” 

The«tem and impressive intensity with which these words : 
were spokeh sent a slight, tremor along even such steel-lik^ v 
nerves as those‘of Pasquin Leroy, though he repeated the, 
formula after Sergius Thord with the attentive care of a child / 
saying a lesson. At its conclusion, however, a sudden thought 
flashed through his brain \^ich brought a wonderful smile . ;.- 
’to his lips, ahd a rare light in h* eyes, and touching the,^ 
arm of Axel Regor, he whispered. 

“ Could anything be more protective to me,— as you know w,. 

• —th&n this Vow of Fealty ? By my faith, a right loyal vow! *’ ■ i 

The man he so questioned looked at him doubtfully. He 
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did n<.t uiHirrstand. He himself had repeated ‘the vow 
mechanically and without thought, being occupied in senous 
and uncomfortable meditation as to what possible dangerous 
IcnglliH the evening’s businc-s might be carried. And, accus¬ 
tomed as he now was. to the var>’ing apd brilliant jpoods 
()f one whom he had proved to be of most yarying and 
brilliant intelligence, hi.s brain was not quick enough to follow 
the lightnmg-likc sp^^cd of the cl^ain of ideas,—all moving in 
a perfectly organi‘'cd plan,—conceived by this daring, scheming 
and original brain, which had been so lately roused to its owij 
powers and set in thinking, working order. He therefore 
merely expressed his mind’s bewilderment by a warning glance 
mingled with alarm, which caused I^roy to smile again,—but 
llie scene which was being enacted, pow demanded their closest 
attention, and they had no further oj)portunity of exqjranging 
so much as a wdrd. • 

The Vow of Fealty being July sworn, Sergius T^hQrd stood 
asidt, gpd made way for 4 -*otys, who, rising from her seat, 
lifted the funeral urn from the table and held it out towards the 
men. She made a strange and weird picture standing thus,— 
her white arms gleaming like sculptured ivory^against the 
dark bronze of the metal vapc,—her gold hgir touched with 
a blood-like hue from the reflection of the red lamp behind 
luT,—and her face,—infinitely mournful and resigned,—^wear¬ 
ing the expression of one who, forced to behold evil, has 
no active part in it. As she took up her positidh in the front 
of the platform, Thord again spoke. • 

, “ Let each man now advance and draw his fate! Whoso¬ 
ever receives a blank is exempt for another year;—whosoever 
draw'; the name of a victim must be prepared to do his duty ! ” 

I his order was at once obeyed- Each man rose separately 
and approaching Lolys, salutetf her first, and then drew a 
folded ixipcr from the wcssel she held. Bift they moved 
fo™-ard reluctantly,-and most of Aeir faces were very pale, 

' . Pasquin Leroy’s turn came to draw, he raised his eyes to 
tlie wonuii’s countenance above him and marveled at it* cold, 
nuty. She seemed scarcely to be herself,—and it was plaihly 
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evident that the part she wa§ forced to play in the evening's 
drama was a most reluctant on€. 

At last all the lots were taken, and*Johan Zegota lit up the 
gas-burners in the centre of the room. A sigh of relief came 
fronfc.the *lips of many of the meri who, on opening their 
papers found a blank instead of a name. But Leroy, unfold¬ 
ing his, sat in dumb amazement,—feeling, and not for the first 
time either, that surely God, or some Special ^Providence, is 
always on the side of a strong man's just aim, fulfilling it to 
icntire accomplishment For to him was assigned the Red 
Cross, marked with the name of *Tfte King!' The words* of 
Sergius Thord, uttered that very night, rushed back on his 
mind;—“Whosoever drftws the name of the King must be 
swift and sure in his business!” 

His heart beat high; be occupied at that moment a position 
no man iij all the world ha& ever occupied before;—he was 
the centfe of a drama such as had never before been enacted, 
—he had the greatest move to play on the chess-t)oard of 
life that could possibly be desiredand the greatest chance 
to prove himself the Man he was, that had ever been given 
to one of hi« quality. His brain whirled,—his pulses throbbed, 
—his eyes rested on Lotys with*a passionate longing; some¬ 
thing of the god-like as well as the heroic warmed his soul,— 
for Danger and Death stood as intimately close to him as 
Safety and Victory! What a strange, what a marvellous 
card he held in the game of life!—and yet one false move 
might fiiean ruin and annihilation! As in a dream he saw, 
the members of the Committee go up, one by one, to Sergiu^ 
Thord, who, as tlfey laid their open papers before him, declared 
the contents. When Paul Zouche's paper was declared he , 
was found to have drawn Qirl Perousse, whereat he smiled 
grimly; and retired to his seat, walking rather* unsteadily* 
Max Graub had drawn a blank,—so had Axel Regor,—so], 
had Louis Valdor and many others. , .vj 

At last it came to Leroy's turn, and as he walked up to the ; 
^ platform ind ascended it, there was a look on his face which. 

I attracted the instant attention of all present. His eyes weie,. 
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siniTularly l.righl.-his lithe handsome figure seemed taller and 
more creel, --he bore himself with a proud, even grand airl¬ 
and I-otys, moved at last from her chill and melancholy apathy 
ga/cd at him as he approached, with eyes in which a profound 
sadiicss was mingled with the daric tenderness of manjbiias- 
sionatc thoughts and dre ams. He laid down his paper before 

Thord, whtf, taking it u]) read aloud : 

“ Our frierijJ and comrade, P^squin Leroy, has received 

the Red Cross .Signal.” 

Tlicii lousing before uttering his next words'V /ai.sed» 
hit.voic e a hide, so lhaf he might be heard by every cue jft 
the room, and added slowly; 

“To Pas(|uin l.eroy, Irnte gives—1#ie King!” 

A low murmur of deep applause ran through the room. 
Max Craub and Axel R-;gor sprajig up with a kind of 
sniOlhered cry, but l^eroy sto(5d immovable. Instead of 
returning to his seal as the others had done, he remained 
stju??lin[» on die jilatform *in front of the Committee table, 
between Lotys and .Sergius Thord. A strange smile rested 
on ]ii.sli])s,—his attitude was inexplicable. Surveying all the 
men's faces which were grouped before him it* a kind of 
rhiaro-oscuro, he studied thefln for a moment, «nd then turned 
bis head towards 'I'hord. 

“Sergius,—so far, I have served you well! Destiny has 
now chosen me out for evt^ a greater service! May I sjjeak 
a few words ? ” 

Thord assented,—but a sudden sense of Inquietudfi stirred 
•in him as he saw that Lotys had half risen, tRat her iips 
(luivered, and that great tears stood in hei^eyes. 

“wSlu^ grieves:” he thought, sullenly, iji his strange and 
confused way of balancing justice and injustice—“She grieves 
that the ¥«>rthless life of the King she saved, is now to be 
taken by a righteous ha!ld! ” * 

Meanwhile Leroy faced the assembly. * f 

“Comrades!” he said; “This is the first time. I have 
assisted in the work of your Day of Fate, —the firsf time# 
I have recognised how entirely Providence moves wiik you 
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and for you in the ruling of your destinies! And because it 
is the first time, our Chief permits me to address you with 
the same fraternal liberty which was allowed to me on the 
night I became enrolled among you, as one of you! Since' 
then** I have done my best to serve you—” here he was 
interrupted’by applause—“and so far as it has been humanly 
possible, I have endeavoured to carry out your ’views and 
desires because, — though feany of th^m sprlhg from pure 
idealism, and are, I fear, impossible of realisation in this 
Vorld,—they contain the seed of mych useful an<f necessary 
reform in many institutions of this country. I have—i?*! 
promised you—shaken the stronghold of Carl P^rousse;”— 
again the applause broke out, none, the less earnest because 
it was restrained. “I have destroyed the press-power and 
prestige of that knavish *Je^-speculator in /alse news, David 
Jost; and wherever the wishes of this Society could be 
fulfilled, I have honestly sought, to fulfil them. On ^his 
night, of all nights in the year, I should like to feel^ and to 
know, that you acknowledge me as your true comrade and 
faithful friend!” 

At this, ftie whole of the company gave vent to an out¬ 
burst of cheering. 

“ Do you doubt our love, • that you ask of it ?—or our 
gratitude that you seek to have it expressed?” said Thord, 
leaning forward to clasp his hand;—“Surely you know you 
have g;ven new life and impetus to our work!—and that 
you have gained fresh triumph for our Cause!” 

Leroy smiled, — but though returning his grasp cordially,* , 
he said nothing to him in person by way of reply, evidently 
preferring rather to address the whole community than one, - 
even though that one was bis acknowledged Chief. 

“ I thank j*ou all! ” he said in Response to the acclama- 
tions around him. “ I thank you for so heartily acknowledg- 
ing me as your fellow-workfer! I thank you for giving me your 
confidence ajid employing my services ! To-night—the most ' 
'important night of my destiny—Fate has determined that I 
sh^l perfonp.the greejtest task of all you ever plotted 
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to me-; and that with swiftness and sureness in the business 
1 shall iJil the King! iic is my marked victim! I am his 
choM n assassin ! ” Here interrupting himself with a bright 
6iT)il<-, he said: "Will someone restrain^ my two-friendf, 
M:ix '(iraub and Axel Regor from springing out of'fheir 
seats? They are both extremely envious of the task which 
has been ifllotted to me! — both are disappointed that it 
did not fall t8 then? to perform*—but I am not in the 
humour for arguing so nice a point of honour with them 

just now! • 

TTlaugh went round the company, and the two delinquents 
thus called to order, and who had^ really been seeking in 
quire a wild and aimless way, to scramble out of their seats 
and make for the platform, resftmeS their places with heads 
bent low, lest thosa around ttiem jhoifld see the deadly pallor 
of their countenances. Leroy resumed. 

“ Lrejoicc, friends and cqmrades, that I have been elected 
to the high task of removing from the Throne one who has 
long been unworthy of it!—one who has wasted his op¬ 
portunities both in youth and middle age,—and who, by his 
own fault in a great measure, has lost much of the love 
and confidence of his people! I am glad and proud 
to be tlie one chosen to put -an end to the career of a 
monarch jvhose vices and follies—which might have suited 
a gambler and profligate—^re entirely unbecoming to the 
Sovereign Ruler of a great Realm 1 I shall have no Jear in 
carrying out my appointed duty to the letter! I l^ere declare 
my acceptance of whatever punishment may be visited on 
one who removes from life a King who brings kingliness into 
contempt! And,—as our Chief, Sergius Thord, suggested to¬ 
night,—I shall be swdft and sure in the business!—there shall 
be no delay • ” * • 

Here, as he spoke he drew a pistol from, his pccket ahff' 
tiuni-'d the muzzle towards himself,—at which unexpfeted 
action there was a hasty movement of surprise^ ^errot^and 
confusion among the company. 

Co,ntlcmcn all 1 l^riends! Brothers !g-as you have i>een^— 
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and are to me,—by the binding of our compact in the name 
of Lotys! It is the determination of destiny,—^as it is your 
desire,—that I should kill the King! You have resolved upon 
it. You are sure that his death will benefit the country. You 
havMecided not to take into consideration any of his possible 
good qualities, or to pity any of the probable sorrows and 
difficulties besetting him in the uneasy position be is com¬ 
pelled to occupy. You are quite certain amqng yourselves, 
that somehow, or other his removal will bring about that ideal 
•condition of society which many philosophers have^written of, 
and which many reformers have ddkired, but which 
now, proved itself incapable of being realised. ITie King’s 
death, you think, will bftter all existing conditions, and you 
wish me to fulfil not only th« call of destiny, but your own 

t _ 

desire,* Be it so! I am. ready to obey! I will kill the King 
at once!—-here and now! 1* am the King! 


4 



CHAPTER XXIX 

\ • 

the (?0MKADE of his foes 


T his Tiold declarati«n, boldly spoken, had the startling 
eflcct of a sudden and sharp flash of lightning in dense 
darkness, Amazement and utter stunefaction held every man 
for the moment paralysed. Had a. volcano suddenly opened 
benc.ath their feet and belched forth its floods of fire aiyi lava, 

■ it could not have rendered them cnore helplessly stricken and 
spt'echless. • 

King!” • 

The words appeared to blaze on the air before them,—like 
the handwriting on the wall at Belshazzar's feast. The King! 
He, —their friend, their advocate, he — Pasquin I^jroy, — the 
most obedient, the most dying and energetic of all the 
workers in Iheir Cause—he—even he—was the King! Was 
it,—could it be possible! I'hcir eyes—all riveted in fearful 
fascinatio* upon him as he stood before them wholly at their 
mercy, but cool, dauntless, and smilingly ready ft) die,—had 
the wild uncomprehending stare of delirium;—the silence in 
the room was intense, breathless and terrible. Suddenly, like 
a lion roused, Sergius Thord, with a half-savage moveittient, 
sprang lorward and seized him roughly by the arm. ^ 

“You, — you are the King?” he said; “You/—Pasquin 
Leroy ?*• anc^ struggling for breatR, his words almost choked 
him. '^Youl Enemy in#the guise of friend f You have 
fooled us! You have deceived us—you—^1 ” 

Take care, Sergms!'* said the*monarch smiling, as he 
penily disengaged himself from the fierce hand that-dutAcd 
him; “This pistol is loaded,—not to shoot you with!—but 
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myself!—at your command ! . It would be unfortunate if it 
went off and killed the wrong man by accident! ” 

His indomitable courage was irresistible; and Thord, re¬ 
laxing his grasp, fell back in something like awe. And then 
the spsll of horror and amazement that had struck the rest of , 
the assemblage dumb, broke all at once into a sort of wild- 
beast clamour. Every man ‘rushed’ for the platfcjrm—and 
Max Graub and Axel Regpr, taking fwift and conscious 
possession of tjieir true personalities as Professor von Glauben 
and Sir Roger de Launay, fought silently and deteriqinedly to 
keep back the crowding hands that thftatened instant violencj^ 
to the person of their Royal master. 

A complete hubbub and confusion reigned; — cries of 
“ Traitor! ” and “ Spy ! ” twerg hurled from one voice to 

• another f but before a single member of the Committee could 
reach the ^ot where stood flie undaunted "Sovereign whom . 
they had*so lately idolised as their friend and helper, and 
whom they were now ready to tear ^o pieces, Lotys flung Ifer- 
self in front of him, while at the same moment she snatched 
the pistol he held from his hand, and fired it harmlessly into 
the air. The loud report—the flash of fire,—startled all the 
men, who gaped mpon her, thunderstruck. 

“ Through me! ” she cried, her blue eyes flashing glorious 
menace; “Through me your shots! Through me your 
daggers ! On me your destroying ^ands! Through toy body 
alone shall you reach this King 1 Stand back all of you 1 
What wbuld you do ? King or commoner, he is your comrade 
and associate 1 Sovereign or servant, he is the bravest man, 
among you! Tbuch him who dare 1 Remember your Vow | 
of Fealty 1 ” 

Transfigured into an almost sublime beauty by the fervour • 
of her emotioi^ she looked the supreme incarnation of inspired , 
womanhood, and the infuriated meft fell back, dismayed and > | 
completely overwlielmed bj{ thg strong conviction of her words;.';” 
and the amazing situation in which they found themselves. ' 

• It was ftuS 1—^he, the King,—whom they had accepted and v 
known as Pasquin Leroy,—was verily their own comrade I 
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He had proved himself a thousand times their friend and' 
i_they had sworn to -defend him at the cost of their 
own lives, if need b«, — to shelter and protect him in aU 
circumstances, and to accept all the consequences ^of whatever 
danger he might run in the performance? of his du:y. • His 
duty now, — according to the fatal drawing of lo:s,—was 
that he should kill the King; and he had declared himself 
ready to fulfil the t^sk by killing himself! But—as he was 
their comrade—they were bound in honour to guard his life! 

T!ie.se Ijewiidering and maddening thoughts coursed like fire 
thruiigli the brain of Sergius Thord,—the while his eyes, grown 
Sdenly dark and bloodshot, rested wonderingly on the tall 
upright figure of the monarch, standing quietly face to face 
with the blood-thirsty Revolutionary Committee, entirely un¬ 
moved by their fierce and lowering Itjoks, and on LotyS, white, 
beautiful and breathless, kneelin^at his feet! A crushing sense 
of impotence and failure rushed over his soul like a stiJrm wave, 
—his bijtin grew buck withPthe hurrying confusion; and a great 
cry, like that of a wounded animal, broke from his lips. 

“ My God! My God! All my life’s work lost in a single 
moment I ” '' 

The King heard. Gentljt and with careful courtesy, rais¬ 
ing I,olys fxom the position in which she had thrown herself 
to guard him from attack for the second time, he pressed her 
hands teftderly in his own. ^ 

“ Trust me!” he whispered; “Have no fear! Not a man 
among them will touch me now! ” * 

^ With a slight gesture he signed her back to Aegchair she 
had previously occupied. She sank into if, trembling from 
head to foot, but her eyes feverishly brilliant and watchful, 
were widely open and alert, readj to note the least movement 
or look thgt indicated further danger. Then the King 
addressed himself to Thoi«. 

^ Sergius, I am entirely in yojur Jiands! 1 wait your word 
w command! Yc-i are armed,—all my companions here are 
•irme also! Put Lotyshas deprived me of the^nly weapon 
possessed,—though there are plenty more in the rpom to 
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be had on loan. What say you ? Shall I kill the King ? Or 
will you ?" 

Thord was silent. A strong shuddbr shook his frame. 
The King laid a firm hand on his shoulder. 

“ Friend! ” he said in a low voice; “ Believe me, I am 
your friend more than ever!—you never had, and never will 
have a truer one than T ! All your life’s work lost, fbu say ? 
Nay, not so ! It is gained ! You conquered the people before 
I knew you,—-and now you have conquered the People’s 
King!” • 

Slowly Thord raised his great, dark, passionate ey^So* 
clouded. black with thoughts which could find no adequate 
expression. The look in them went straight to the monarch’s 
heart. Baffled ambition,—thei hunger of greatness, — the ' 

' desire to*do something that should raise his soul above such 
common ruck of human emmets as make of the earth the 
merest ant-hill whereon to eat and breed and die;—all this 
pent-up emotion swam luminously in the fierce bright ofbs, 
which like mirrors, reflected the picture of the troubled mind 
within. The suppressed power of the man, who, apart from 
his confused notions of ‘liberty, equality, and fraternity’ ' 
could resort to the sternest Ind most self-endangering 
measures for destroying what he considered the abuses of the 
law, had moved the King, while disguised as Pasquin Leroy, 
to the profoundest admiration fov his bold character;—but 
perhapsjie was never more moved than at this supreme moment, 
when, hopelessly entangled in a net of most unexpected 
weaving, <he redoubtable Socialist had to confess himself* 
vanquished by the simple friendship and service of the very 
monarchy he sought to destroy. 

“ Sergius,” said the King again,—“ Trust me! Trust me as / 
your Sovereign, with the same trust that you gave t« me as your ; 
comrade, Pasquip ! For I am still your comrade, remember! 
Nothing can undo the oath that binds me to you and to the', 
Peojile 1 1 ^ave not become one of you to betray you; but, 
to serve you! Our present position is certainly a strange one 1 
—for by the tenets ygu hold, we should be sworn opponent^' X 
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instead of, as we are, sworn friends! Political agitators would 
have set us one against the other for their own selfish ends; 
as matters stand, we Ae united in the People’s Cause; and I 
may perhaps do you more good living than dead!, ‘Give me a 
chance to serve you even better than I* have doni) as yet! 
Still,-“if^ou judge my death would be an advahtage to the 
country,%you have but to say the word! I have sworn,—and 
I am ready t (4 carry out the full*accomplishmcnt of ray vow! 
Do you understand ? You are, by the rules of this Committee 
my Chiefi -there arc no kings here; and I am good soldirf 
^ough to obey orders !* It is for you to speak!-—straightly, 
plainly, and at once,—to the ('ommittee,—and to me ! ” 
"Before Hod, you are brave!” fhuttered Thord, gazing at 
him in rc'luriant admiration. •"Sb brave, that it is almost 
impossible lo believe that vou can be a King * 

He smiled. 


"Speak! Speak, iny friend!” he urged; "Our comrades 
aru waldiiiig our conference like famished tigers ! Give them 
food” 

'I'liiis adjured, 'I'hord advanced, and confronted the mur¬ 
muring, gesticulating ciowd of men, some of‘whom were 
wrathfully expostulating with J ohan Zegota, because he declined 
lu unlock :he door of the room and let them out, till he had 
received his Chief’s commands to do so. Others were grouped 
round Paul Zouche, who had sat apparently strickan immovable 
in his chair ever since the King had declared his identity; 
and others showed themselves somewhat inclined, to ‘ hustle ’ 
€ir Roger de Launay and Professor von Glauben, whi? guarded 
the approach to the platform like sentinels,—though they were 
discreet enough to show no weapons of defence. 

“ Comrades ! ” , 

The rich* deep voice of their leader thrilled through the 
room, and brought them all to silence and atl^:ntion. 

Comrades! said 1 hord stowlj?,—his accents vibrating 
wuli the deepest ermtion. “ I desire and command yO|p all 
to be satisfied that no wrong has been done to you ! I ask 
; . you all to unders^ fully and sur^Jy, that no^,,wrong, is 
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intended to you! The man whom we have loved,—the man 
who has served us faithfully as Pasquin Leroy,—is still the 
same man, though the King! Rank cannot alter his proved 
friendship and service,—nor kingship break his bond ! He is 
one oi us,—signed jnd sealed in the.blood of Lotys;—and 
as one of u§ he must, and will remain! Have I spoken 
truly?” he added, turning to the King, ‘‘or is there more that 
I should say ? ” ’ * 

Before any reply could te given a* hubbifb of voices 
^ied:— 

“ Explain! Confess ! Bind him tq his oath! ” 

Whereat the King, stepping forward a pace or two, confronJeST 
his wouid-be doubters an^ detractors with a dauntless com¬ 
posure. ^ 

“Explain? Confess? Friends, I will do both! but for 
binding me to my oath, there is no need,—for it is too 
strong a gompact of faith and friendship ever to be broken! 
HVould you have me remind youk of your Vow of FerJty 
pronounced so solemnly this evening? Did you not swear 
that ‘Whosoever among us this night shall draw the Red 
Cross Signal^which destines him to take from life a life proved 
unworthy, shall J^e to us a saergd person, and an object of 
defence and continued protection ’ ? As Pasquin Leroy, this 
vow applied to mn,—as King,' I ask no better or stronger 
pledge of loyalty! ” • 

All eyes Wbre fixed upon him as he spoke. For some 
moment there was a dead silence. 

This silence was presently broken by a murmur of con¬ 
flicting wonder, impatience and uncertainty,—deepening as 
it ran,—and then,—as the full situation became more and 
more apparent, coupled with the smiling and heroic calm of 
the monarch who had thus jJlaced himself voluntarily in the 
hands of his ^orn enemies, all their struggling passions were 
suddenly mergecJ in one great w^ave of natural and human . 
admiration for a brave marf anti a burst of impetuous cheering 
, broke impulsively from every lip. Once started, the infection 
caught on like a fever,—and again and yet again the excited 
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Revolutionists cheered ‘for the King!’—till they'made the 
room echo! 

• » 

The tumult was ^extraordinary. Lotys sat silent, with. 

clasfxid hands, her eyes dilated with feverish watchfulness and 

excitement,—the tcmixist of emotion in her own poor tytured 

boul, being of such a character as no words, no tears, no 

exclamations could {possibly relieve. The memory of her 

interviewf with the King in his own Palace flashed across her 

like a scene Fimncd in fire. She had no power to think—she 

was simply stunned and overwhelmed,—and *hela only one 

idea in her mind, and 4iat was to save him at all costs, ev^i 

«ii the sacrifice of her owi\ life. Thord, carried away from his 

very self by the force of such a ‘ J^.evolution ’ as he had never 

plann<‘(l or antici{)ated, stood more in the attitude of one who 

was trying to think, rath^T than of one wlio was thinking. 

I'or the King !” cried Johan Zegota, suddenly giving \ent 

to the feelings lie had long kept in check,^feelings .which had 

m^dc hjm a greater adniiiier of the so-called ‘Pasquin Leroy* 

than of f’hord Jumsclf“ For our sworn comrade, 'the 
King- 

A-ain the clu-crs t)roke out, to oe redoubled in intensity 

when Louis Valdor addgd Ids voice tp the rest and 
exclauneu; • . lu 

“ I'or the first real King I have ever known 1 ” 

Theiv the cttcitemenl rose to its zenith,-^nd amidst the 
empest of applause, the King himself stood qhiet, watching 
he turbulence with the thoughtful ey^s of a stuLt Jo S 

he, by this gesture created immediate silent*,—anef so in thil 

bush remamed for an instant, leaning ^ 

an unearthly radiance m ^ts centre flinging 

long afterwards, his faithful servants'^??^ ^toes. Long, 
Heinrich von 01 de I,aaunay and 

look in his eves— upon his lipsj-^tbedraamful, 

y . resting, as it seemed against a prepared 
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funeral-bifer, with the watch-lights burning for burial,—and the 
face of Lotys, pale as a marble 'n^sk, yet wearing an expression 
of mingled triumph and agony, shining near him like a star 
amid the gloom, while the tall form of Sergius Thord in the 
back^ound loomed large,—a shadow of impending evil. 

After a pause, he spoke. 

“ Comrades! I thank you for the expressed renewal of your 
trust in me. In my heart and soul, as a man, I am dne of you 
and with you',—even though'fate has mafle me king! You 
demand an ex{)lanation—a confession. You shall have both ! 
When I enrolled myself as a member yf your Committee, I did 
so in all honesty and honour,—wishing to discover the obJEfcf 
of your. Cause, and prepared to aid it if I found it worthy. 
When I sealed my compact with you in the blood of Lotys, 
the An^el of our Covenant,’—here the cheering again broke 
out,—and Lot^fe, turning* aside, endeavourod to restrain the 
tears that threatened to fall;—then, as silence was restored, he 
resumed;—“ When as I say, I did, this,—you will remember 
that on being asked of my origin and country, I answered that 
I was a slave. I spoke truly! There is no greater slave in all 
the length and breadth of the world than a king! Bound by 
the chains of convention and (^ustom, he is coerced more 
violently than any prisoner,—his lightest word is misunderstood 
—his smallest action is misconstrued,—his very looks are made 
the subject of comment—and whether he walks or ^jtands,— 
sits to give wearisome audience, hr lies down to forget his 
sorrows,in sleep, he should assuredly be an object of the 
deepest pit)v and consideration, instead of being as he often is, 
a target fbr the grrows of slander,—a pivot round which to* 
move the wheel of social evil and misrule! The name of 
Freedom sounds sweet in your ears, my friends!—how sweet it 
is—how dear it is, we all know! You are ready to fight for it 
—to die for it! Then remember, qjl of you, tliat it is a glory ‘ 
utterly unknown to a king! Were he to take sword in hand 
and do battle for it unto th% d^th, he could never obtain it;—. ' 
^he njigbt ,wjji it for his country, but never for himself 1 
Nothing so glorious as Liberty!—you cry! True!—^^but kings 
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are prisoners from the moment they ascend thrones! And 
you never set them free, sa*ve in the way you suggested this 
evening; ” and he sii^led, which way is still open to you— 
and—to me! But while you take time to consider whether I 
shall or shall not fulfil the duty which the drawing of on 
this Day of Fate has assigned to me,—whether you, on your 
parts, will or will not maintain the Vow of Fealty which we all 
have swSrn together,—I will freely declare to you the motives 
which led ra&to depart from the conventional rulfe and formality 
of a merely ‘ Royal ’ existence, and to become jfs a Man amom 
men,—for once at least jn the history of modern sovereigns ! 

^ "He paused,—every eye was fixed upon him ; and the still¬ 
ness was so intense that the lightcsl^breath might be beard, 

“ I came to the Throne three years ago,” he resumed, “ and 
I accepted its responsibilittcs with reluctance. As Heir- 
Apparent, you ail know, or think you know, my career; for 
some of you have very freely expressed your convictions con¬ 
cerning it! It was discreditable,—according to the opinions 
formed and expressed by this Committee. No doubt it was! 
Let any man among you occupy my place;—and be surrounded 
by the same temptations,—and then comport hinjself wisely— 
if he can ! Such an one wojild need to be either god or hero; 
and I profess to be neither. But I do not wish to palliate or 
deny the errors of the past. The present is my concern,—the 
present.tinie, and the present People. Great changes are 
fermenting in the world; ^nd of these changes? especially of 
those directly affecting our own country, I becamew actively 
conscious, shortly after I ascended the Throne.* I heard of 
* disaffections,—disloyalties; I gathered that,the Mifiistry were 
suspected of personal self-aggrandisement, I learned that a 
disastrous policy was on foot respecting National Education— 
in which j)riestcraft would bef given every advantage, and 
Jesuitry obtain undue influence over the mindfe of the rising 
generation. I heard,—I studied,—and finding that I could 
get no true answer on any point at*issue from arjy one of my 
supposed ‘reliable’ ministers, I resolved to discorei; things for^ 
myself. I found out that the disaffected portion of the metro- 
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polis was chiefly under the influence of Sergius Thord—and 
accordingly I placed myself in hw way, and became enrolled 
among you as ^ Fasquin Leroy ’; his sworn associate. I am his 
swonr associate still! I am proud that he should call me 
friend;—and even as* we have worked already for the People, 
so we will wefrk still—together! ” 

No restraint could have availed to check the wild plaudits 
that broke out afresh at these words. Still thciPghtfully and 
with grave kindness contemplating all the eager and excited 
f#ces upturned to him, the King went on. • 

“You know nearly all the rest. As Fasquin Leroy, I di*r;. • 
covered ^all the shameful speculations with the public money, 
carried on by Carl P<5roud6e,—and found that so far, at any- 
rate, your accusations agairtst him were founded in fact. At 
■ the first*threatening suspicion of possible condemnation the 
Marquis de»Lutera resigned,—thus evidencing his guilty paf- 
ticipation^n the intended plunder. A false statement printed 
by .David Jost, stating that I,—the King,—had revoked my 
decision concerning the refusal of land to the Jesuits, caused 
me to announce the truth of my own action myself, in the 
rival newspaper. Of my excommunication from the Church 
it is unnecessar/ to speak; a m^n is not injured in God's 
sight by that merely earthly ban. Among other things ”—and 
he smiled,—I found myself curiously possessed of a taste for 
literature !—dpd proved, that whereas some few monarcRs of my 
acquaintance cannot be quite sure of their spelling, I could, at 
a pinch, majee myself fairly well understood by the general 
public, astfi skilled writer of polemics against myself!—as well* . 
as against the Secretary of State. This, so far as I personally ■ 
am concerned, has been the humorous side of my little drama J 
of disguise!—for sometimes J have had serious thoughts of " 
appearing as ^ rival to our friend, Paul Zouche, ki the lists 
of literary Fame! ” * ; 

A murmur of wondering«laughter ran round the room,—and 
all heads turned to one corner, as the King, with the ; 

* kindfy smile still lighting up his eyes and lips, called: 
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Zouche did hear. He had b.een sitting b a state of semi- 
stupor all the evening,—his Chaotic mind utterly confused and 
bewildered by the evSnls which had taken place;—but now, 
on being called, his usual audacious and irrepressible spirit 
came to his aid, and he answered; • * 

“ 0 King, 1 hear! O King, your Majesty would tr ake the 
deaf to ht'ar, and the dumb to speak! And if there is anything 
to be done ^ me fpr abominatbg you, 0 King, who had the 
impudence to offer me a hundred gold pieceg a year for my 
poems, I,/) King, will submit to the utmost terrors of the law !^’ 
hurst of laughter ^ong and loud, relieved the pent-up 
feelings of the comj)any. The King laughed as heartily as the 
n sl, and over the brooding features«f Thord himself came the 
shadow of a smile. , • 

“We will settle our accounts together later on, louche!” . 
said the monarci? gaily; “Meartwhiie, I beg you lo continue 
your harmless abomination of me at your leisure ! ” • 

t %n(jtiier lauglt went rouftd, and then the King resuming his 
sjH't.'ch continued: 


I have j)Iayed two parts at once, — Revolutionist and 
King I liut both parts arc after all but two sidec of the same 
nature. When I first came tiraong you, I bade you all-look at 
iiK' well,— I asked you to ncto the resemblance I bore to the 
ruling Sovereign. I called n.y.self ‘ the living copy of the man 
I most despise.’ Tliat wa^ quite true! For there is no one 
I despise more utterly than myself,—when I*think what 1 
might have done with my million opportunities, £tnd how 
. much time I have wasted ! You all scrutinised me closely; - • 
and I did not flinch! You all accepted 'my service,—and 
I liavc served you well! I have noted every one of your 
desires. V\ here possible, I have^ sought to fulfil them. Every 
accusation.you have brought against the Ministry has been 
sited to the bottom, fed proved up to tlie hilt. My 
mblicly-proclaimed decision tj) nr,minate Carl P^rousse as 
1 lemicr was merely thrown out as a test to try the temoer and 

there no need for fea,,-Carl Pdreusse iffl never be 
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nominated to anything but disgrace ! All his schemes are in 
my hand,—I hold complete documentary proofs of his dis¬ 
honesty and guilt; and the very day i^hich you have chosen 
as th^t on which to appeal to the King against the choice of 
him is Prime Minister, will see him denounced by myself in 
person to the Government” 

A storm of applause greeted this welcome anno'*ncement. 
For a moment all the men w< 4 nt mad with^xciterjent, shouting, 
stamping and singing,—while again and yet again the cry: ‘ For 
Ijhe King! ’ echoed round and round in tempestuous cheering. 

Sergius Thord gazed blankly at tHe scene with a stra»go» 
sense of being the dreaming witness of some marvellous drama 
enacted* altogether away from the earth. He could not yet 
bring himself to realise that by,such a simple method as the 
• independent working of • one individual intelligence, all his 
own followers had been swepf round to loyalty and love for a 
monarch,* whom previously, though without knowing him, they 
had hated—and sworn to destroy! * Yet, in very trutk, all the 
hatreds and envys, — all the slanders and cruelties of the 
members of the human race towards each other, spring from 
ignorance; and when disaffected persons hate a king, they , 
do so -mostly tecause they do hot know him, and because 
they can form no true opinion of his qualities or the various 
difficulties of his position. If the Anarchist, bent on the 
destruction of some person in authority, only had the culture 
and knowledge to recognise how much that person already 
suffers, by being in all probability forced to fulfil duties for , 
which he no heart or mind, he would stay his murderous • 
hand, and pity rather than condemn. For the removal of one 
ruler only means the installation of another,—and the wild and 
often gifted souls of reformers, stumbling through darkness 
after some gre^t Ideal which resolves itself into a shadow and 
delusion the nearer one approaches it, need to be tenderly ’/ 
dealt with from the standpojpt qf plainest simplicity and truth,— ' 
so that they may feel the sympathetic touch of human love and . 
•care bmantitiftg from those very quarters which they seek to,, 
assail. This had been the self-imposed mission of the Kir^ 
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win) had played the part of/Pasquin Leroy’j—and thus, 
fearing nothing, doubting nothing, and relying simply on his 
own strength, discrctioR, and determination, he had gained a 
moral victory over the passions of his secret foes such as 
he iiad never himself anticipated. When silence* was 4gain 
restored, lie proceeded: 

“Thewirious suggestions made in my .presence during the 
time I have a .member of .this Committee, will all be 
ctirried out. The present Government will naturally oppose 
eviTy measure, - but I,—backed by such supporters as I havf 
mm' xvon, will elect f new Government—a new Ministry. 
M'hen I beg.tn this bloodless campaign of my own, the present 
Ministry were on the edge of war.* Determined to provoke 
hostilities with a peaceful Poj)er,*they were ready even with 
amis and ammunition, manufactined by a ‘Company,’ of 
. which Perousse v?as the director’and chief shareholder! Con¬ 
tracts for army supplies ■were being secretly tendered y and one 
was alrwidy secretly accepfed and arranged for,—in whirli Carl 
i crousse and the Marquis de Lutera were? to derive enormous 
intere.st;—the liead of the concern being David Jost. This 
plan was concocted with devilish ingenuity,—for, if the war had 
tually broken out, the supplies of our army»would have been 
of the worst possible kind, in order to give the best possible 
profit to the contractors; and Jost, with his newspaper 
influenc’e, would have satisfied the public mind by printing 
constant reiterations of the completeness and "excellence of 
the supplies, and the entire contentment and jubilatiSn of the 
• men! But I awoke to my responsibilities in time to check- 
male this move. I forbade the provoctftion in'ended I 

stopped the war. In this matter at least—much los-r of life, 
much heavy expenditure, and mi^ch ill-will among other nations 
have been4iappily spared to us. For the rest,-everything you 

be granted.-if"you yourselves 
’• you in your 

on mv Sid • ‘bousands! I want you all 

unvoL/p ■ t representatives of tlfe othT;rwis» 

unvoiced People,-! will enforce all the measures which you 
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have discussed before me, showing good and adequate reason 
why they should be carried. The taxes you complain of shall 
be instantly removed;—and for the more speedy replenishment 
of the National Exchequer, I gladly resign one half my 
reveries from all sources whatsoever- for the space of five 
years; or longer, if considered desirable. But I want your 
aid! Will you all stand by me ? ” , 

A mighty shout answered J;iim. 

“ To the death ! ” 

• He turned to Thord. 

^ ^ w 

“Sergius,” he said, “my task is finished—my confession^ 
made! The next Order of this meeting must come from you! ” 
Thord looked at him aanazedly. 

“ From me ? Are you not the King ? ” 

“ On\f so long as the People desire it I ” replied the monarch 
gently; “.^nd are you not the representative of the People?” 

Thordis chest heaved. Burning tears stood in his eyes* 
The strangeness of the situation—the deliberate coojpess Ind 
resolve with which this sovereign ruler of a powerful kingdom 
laid his life trustingly in his hands, were too much for his nerve. 

“ Lotys ! he said huskily; “ Lotys! ” 

She xose at otK:c and came to •him, moving ghostlike in her 
white draperies, her eyes shining—her lips tremulous. 

“ Lotys,” he said, “The King is in our hands ! You saved 
his life once—will you save it again ? ” • 

She ralscJ her bent head, and the old courageous light 
flashedher face, transfiguring its every feature. 

“ It is nc! for me to save! ” she replied in clear firm tones ^ 

“ It is for you—and for all of us,—to defend ! ” 

A ringing cheer answered her. Sergius Thord slowly/, 
advanced, and as he did so, the King, seeing his movement 
frankly held out his hand. For a moment the Scjpialist Chief - 
hesitated—then suddenly yielding tef his overpowering impulse, 
caught that haftd and raised his dark eyes full to the 
monarch’s face. 

• “You hafe conquered me!” he said, “But only by your 
qualities as a man—not by your authority as a king!, You 
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hiivc won my .honour — my jcspect — my gratitude — my 
fri(;ndslii{»—iind wilh these, sb long as you are faithful to our 
Lause, take my allegiance! More I cannot say—more I will 

not promise! ” • • J 

“ I need no more! ” responded the King cheerily, enclosing 
his hand in a warm clasp. “We are friends-and fellow- 
workers, Sergius!—we can never be rivals 1 ” 

As he spok^ his glance fell on Lotys. She shrank from the 
swift passion of his gaze,—^and her eyelids drooQed half-swoon- 
ingly ovci« the bright star-windows of her own too ardent sou]* 
WVlj[ui)tly turning from ftoth her and Thord, the King again j 
addressed the company: 

“One word more, my friends ! IlPis arranged that you, with 
all yourtliousands of the People ar€*to convene together in one 
great multitude, and march to the f alace to demani justice ‘ 
^rom the King, 'fliere is now no*need to do this,—for the King 
^.imself is one of you!—the King only lives and reigns that 
justice m all rcsp.'Cts niayl^c done 1 1 will therefore ask you 
to change your plan;—and instead of marching to the Palace, 
march w'lth me to the House of (ioverninent. You would have 
tli-manded justice from the King: the King himself will go 
with you to demand justici* f6r the People ! ” • 

A wild shout answered him ; and he knew as he looked on 
the faces of his hearers that he had them all in his power as 
the servants of his will. , 

“And now, gentlemen,” he proceeded; “I should perhaps 
make some excuac.s for my two friends, known to youtas Max 
*Graub and Axel Kegor. I told you I would be rfsponsibic 
for their conduct, and, so far as they have been permitted to 
go, they liave behaved well! I must, however, in justice to 
them, assure you that whereas { became a membtr of your » 
Committeengladly, they followed my example rgluctantly, and * 
only out of fidclit)' and oBcdience to me. They have lived* in 
the shadow of the Throne,—anjj h^ve Icarnccl to pity,—and I 
think,' to love its occupant! Because they know,—as you 
b?,ve never known,—the heavy burden which a ^irtg pufs on • 
with his crown ! 1 hey have, however, in their way, served you 
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under my (^ers, and under my orders will continue to serve 
you still. Max Graub, or, lo, give him his right name, 
Heinrich von Glauben, has a high refutation in this country 
for his learning, apart from his position as Household 
PhyScian *t’o our Cpurt;—Axel Regor. is my very good friend 
Sir Roger d,e Launay, who is amiable enough to support the 
monotony of his duty as one of my equerries-in-waiting. Now 
you know us as we are! But after all, nothing is changed, 
save our names and the titles we bear; tke are the same men, 
^he same friends, the same comrades!—and so I trust we 
shall remain! ” , * 

The cheering broke out again, and Sir Roger de Lauflay,* 
who was quite as overwhelmed with astonishment at the 
courage and coolness of hij Royal master as any Revolutionist 
present joined in it with a will* as did Von Glauben. 

“ One favour I have to ask of you,” proceeded the Iving, 
‘'andit,is this: If you exempt me to-night from killing ther. 
King; ” and he smiled,—“ you must also exempt all the members 
of the Revolutionary Committee from any similar tas^ allotted 
to them by having drawn the fatal Signal! Our friend, Zouche, 
for instancy, has drawn the name of Carl P^rousse. Now I 
want Zouche fo^ better work thap that of killing a rascal! ” 
Loud cheers answered him, and Zouche rising from his place 
advanced a little. 

"Majesty!” he cried, ‘‘You are right! I h^nd your 
MajestVs ifitended Premier ovd5* to you with the greatest 
pleasure in the world! Apart from the fact of your being the 
King, I airf compelled to admit that you have common sense! ” 
Laughter and# cheers resounded through the room agairfj 
and the King quietly turning round, extinguished the red lamp ^ 
on the table., ^'he thirteenth light was quenched; the Day of 
Fate was ended. As the dininous crimson flare sank out, a 
sudden silerfee prevailed, and th^ King fixed Ihis eyes on 
Lotys. • 

“ From you, Madame* nflist come my final exoneration 1 
If you stilkcondemn me as a King, I shall be indeed un¬ 
fortunate 1 If yon still think well of me as a man^ I shah be 
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proud! I have to thank you, not only for my^^fe, but for 
having heli)ed me to make ihat life valuable! As, Pasquin 
Leroy, I have sought It) serve you,—as King, I seek to sterve 

you still!” ,v J 

'I'lie silence continued. Every man present watcheff the 

visible emotion which swept every vestige of colour from 
the face of Lotys, and made her .eyes so feverishly bright. 
Every ma*i ga/ed at her as she rose from her chair and came 
forward a liltlb to th*e front of tfie platform. It was .with a 
strong effort that she raised her eyes to those of the King, anti 
in that one glance bet^^leen them, the lightning flash of a , 
'reslstlo.ss love tore the veil of secrecy from their souls. But 
she spoke out bravely. • 

“ I thank your Majesty! ” she s>id; “ I thank you for all 
you have done for us as our conyade and associate,— for 
ill you will yet do* for us as our* comrade and asso,ciate still! 

P is better to be a biave man than a weak King—but it is 
best to be a strong man and«u strong king both together 1 You 
have disproved the thoughts I had of you as King ! You have 
ratified—" here she jviuscd, while the ^.olour suddenly sprang 
to her checks, and her breath came pantingly a»d quick,— 
“and strengthened the ihouglVs I had of you our Pasquin!” 
lit r eyes softened with tears, though she smiled. ' “Wc have 
believed in you ; we believe in 'you still! All is as it was,— 
save in the one thing new,—that where we were banded 
together against the King, we are now united for, and with the 
King!” 

These words were sufficient to reawaken and confirm the 
(Jnthusiasm of the Revolutionists, whose*‘revolutionary’ 
measures were now accepted and sworn to by the Ci owned 
Head of the Realm. Thereupon, they gave lihemselves up 
to the wildest cheering, * 

“ Comrades! ” cried Paul£ouche, in the midst the uproar; 
“There is one point you seem to have missed 1 The King,— 
Cod bless him !—doesn’t see it,—-^hord, glowering like an owl 
in his ivy-bush of hair, doesn’t see it! It is only rafi to 
l)erceive the chief result of this evening’s disclosures I ” 
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All the men laughed. ^ 

‘‘What is it, Zouche?” demanded* Louis Valdor. 

“ Ay! What is it ?” echoed Zegota. • 

“ Speak, Zouche! ” said the King ; “ Whatever strange 
concJusion your poetic brain discovers, doubt not but that we 
shall accept Jt,—from ! ” 

“Accept it? I should think so!” cried Zouche; “You 
are bound to accept it'whetl^r you like jt or not; there is no 
other way out pf it! ” 

^ “Well, what js it?” repeated Zegota impatiently Declare 
it!” • ^ » 

“It is this;” said Zouche, “Simply this,—that, with the 
King as our comrade •and associate, the Revolutionary 
Committee is no use! It k finished 1 There can be no longer 
a Revolutionary Conimittj;e! ” 

“That true!” said the*King; “It nfay henceforth be 
known a» a new Parliament! ” 

Cheer after cheer echoed through the crowded room, Snd 
while the noise was at its height a knocking was heard outside 
and Sholto, the hunchback father of Pequita, demanded ad¬ 
mittance. Xegota unlocked the door, and in a few minutes 
the situalion was explained to the astonished landlord of the 
Revolutionary Committee quarters. Overwhelmed at the news, 
and full of gratitude for the kindness shown to his child, which 
he now knew had emanated from t|^e King in person, he would 
have knelt to kiss the Royal hand, had not the monarch 
prevented him. 

“No, i^y good Sholto!” he said gently; “Enough of such, 
humility wearies ifte in the monotonous routine of Court life; 
and were it not for custom and prejudice, I would suffer no , 
self-respecting man to abase himself before me, simply because 
my profession is that of Kingl Tell Pequita that I would not 
look^t her, or applaud her dancinj^the other night, because 
I washed her to hate the King ^nd to love Pasquin!—but now 
you must ask her for me, to love them both ! ” 

» Shblto bofred low, profoundly overcome. Was this the 
King against whom they had all been in league?—this simple, 

f % 
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iinaflectcd man, who seemed so much at home and at one 
with them all? Amazed amd bewildered, he, by general 
invitation, mixed with the rest of the men, for each of whom 
the King had a kind and appreciative word, or a fresh pledge 
tif his good faith and intention towards them and the rel)rms 
they sought to effect. Von Glauben was surrounded by a 
group of ;those among whom he had made himself popular; 
and a hundred eager questions Ycre asked of both him and 
l)e Launay, who wore ready enough to eulogise the daring 
of their IJoyal master, and the determination, with which hg 
Jiad resolved on making 4iis secret foes his open friends. 

“ After all,” said Zegota dcprecatingly, “ it was not so much 
till* King whom we were against, as tfie Government," ’ ' 

“ Ah' You forget, no doubj,” said Von Glauben, “ that the 
King—any K ing- is usually a Dumnjy in the hands ofiGovern- . 
ment, unless, as ifl the present iftstam e, he chooses.to become 
a living I’crsonality for himself! ” , 


“The, King has created‘an autocracy!” said Louis Valdor; 

“ and it will last for his lifetime. But after-! ” ' ’ 

.After him, if liis eldest son, 1‘rince Humphry, comes to 
the 'I'hrone,—the autocracy will be continued j,” said Von 
Glauben decisively j “ For h* is a young man who is singularly 
t(/nd of hrving liis own way! ” 

The conversation now becabe general; and the big, bare, 
commoit room assumed in. a few minutes almost the aspect 
of a Koyal levde. This was curious enough,-and furnished 
food for meditation to Professor von Glauben, who was 
, considerably excited by the dramatic denouement of the Day 
of Fate,—a climax for which neither he nor Sir Roger had 
l>een in the least prepared. He said something of ^t to Sir 
Roger who was watching Lotys. 

"You l^k at the woman,” h? said; “I look at the man! 
Do you think this dramafs finished ? ” • 


Not yet! * answered De Launay curtl\^ • 
danger over! ” * • • ^ 


“Nor is the 


The hum of talk continued; and the good fedling of friend¬ 
ship and unity of the assemblage was intensified with every 
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cordial handshake. When the.time came to break up, someone 
suggested that a carriage should be sent for to convey the 
King and his two companions to thef Palace. Whereat the 
monarch laughed aloud and right joyously. 

“By my faith!”*he exclaimed; “You, my friends, would 
actually pamper me already, by offering me a luxury which 
you yourselves do .not propose to enjoy! Ah, njy friends, 
here comes in the mischief qf the monarchical ^stem 1 What 
of your ‘Lib(yty, Equality, and Fraternity’? Do I ask to 
iiave anything different from yourselves ? Can I not.walk, even 
as you do ? Have I not walked to,»and from these meeting!^ 
often? And even so, I purpose to walk now! If you are 
true iJevolutionists — as* I am—do not reverse your own 
theories! You complain,-»-anfi justly,—that a king is over- 
flatterei; do not then ^tter him yourselves by insisting on 
such convenience for him as lie does not evbn demand at your 
hands! 

"You take us too literally, Sir,”*said Louis Valdot; “0?cn 
Revolutionists owe respect to their chief! ” 

" Sergius Thord is your Chief, my friend! ” replied the 
monarch; ** And, from a Revolutionary point of view, mine! 
But you have never thought of sending Atm anywhere in a 
carriage! Ah !—what children we are! What slaves of con¬ 
vention! ‘Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity’ have been the 
ideals of u^es;—yet despite thejn, we are always* ready to 
follow a Leader,—and form ourselves into one body under a 
Headr 

“ Protjded the Head has brains in it! ” said Zouche. “ But 
otherwise-” • 

“You cut it off!” laughed the monarch—“and quite right 
too! ” 

They now^ began to separate. The hunchback Sholto. 
explained that it was long after Ihidnight, and that he had 
already put out* all the Jjghjp in the basement 

Whereupon the King, turning to Sergius Thord said: 

‘'Farewell for the moment, Sergius! Come to me at the 
Palace with the whole plan of the meeting you are now 
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organisijifi; I shall hold ready to fall in with your 

plans! Gather your thousands, and — leave the rest to 

mv ! ” * 

Thord clasped his extended hand,—and was niQved by a 
curious instinct to bend'down low over it •after the fashion of 
a courtier, but restrained himself alniost by forcet The men 
lK*gan lo^nove; one after the other bade good-night to the 
King—then to I'liorcl^and last to.Lotys, who, drawing on her 

cloak, prei;arc5 to leave also. » 

"I wilt SCO you safely down the stairs,” .said the Kingt 
^mi]ingly, to her. “It if not the first time I have done so! 
JIow now, Zouche?” 

]*aul Zouche stood before him, kis eyes full of a strange 
mingled ])alhos and scorn. , • 

“1 ha\e to thank your Majest)^” he said slowly, “for « 
something 1 do ndi in the least*value,—Fame! It has come 
loo late 1 Had it been niy ])ortion tliree years ago, the woman 

I iOved would have bt-en of me, and I should have been 

• 

happy 1 yhe is dead now— and nothing matters! ” 

The Ring was silent There was somc;thing both solemn 
ai <\ pitiful about this ureck of manhood which was still kept 
alive by the fire of genius. • 

“With one word you might have saved me—and her!” he 
went on. “When jtui came to the Throne,—and all the 
wretched'versifiers in the kingdom were,„gcribbling tw’addle in 
the way of ‘Coronation odes' and medleys, I wrote ‘The 
Song of Freedom' for your glory! AU the people of tfte land 
jenow that song now!~but you might have knoWr^, it l/zfu/ 
h'or now it is too late!—too late to call ker backtoo late to 
give me peace ! ” 

He pausedthen—without another word—turned, and 
went out. c 

“Poor Zniiche!” said«the King gently, “*I accept his 
reproach and understand it! is rightly *Thc recognition 
of his genius is on- of the thousand chances I have missed! 
jhu, as God livens, I will miss no more! ” • • • • 

A great quietude fell on the house as the Revolutionary 
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Committee dispersed. The last to leave were the King, his 
two friends, and Lotys. Lotys declined all escort somewhat 
imperatively, refusing to allow Sergiu® Thord to see her to 
her own home. 

“I must'be alon^!” she said; “Do you not understand! 
I want to think—I want to realise our change of position. I 
cannot talk to you, Sergius,—no—not till to-morrow—you 
must let me be ! ” ' 

He drew back, chilled an<J hurt by her tone,* but forbore to 
|)ress his company on her. With another farewell to the 
King, he stood at the top of the Jong dark winding stair 
watching the group descend,—first Von Glauben, next^De 
Launay,—thirdly, the Kiijg,—and lastly, Lotys. 

“ Good-night! ” he called, as her white robes vanished in 
the glo^jm. ^ 

“ Good^night! ” she answ(»red tremulously, as she disap¬ 
peared. • 

And he, returning to the empty room, stared vacantly* at 
the table draped with black, and the funeral urn set upon it, 
—stared at the empty chairs and bare walls, and listened as 
it \yere, to midnight silence,—realising that he as Chief of 
the. Revolutionary Committee, was no longer a chief but a 
serv^t!—and that the power he sought—that power which 
he had endeavoured to attain'in order that he might make of 
Lotys,Vs be had sa^, ‘a queen among women! ’ was only to 
be won^^hrdbgh,—the King ! T^e King knew all his secret 
plans asBid his aims,—he held the due to the whole network 
of his ]&v&lutionary organisation,—and the only chance he 
now had of ever* arriving at the highest goal of his ambition 
was ^the King’s hands! Thus was he,—Socialist and 
Revemtionist,—made subject to the Throne; the very rules 
he h^ drawn up for himsSlf and his Committ^ making it 
imposn3le that he could be othcrwi«e than loyal, to a monarch 
who ^s at the &me time his comrade! 

Mpinwhile, in the thict darkness of the hall below, while 
• Vorf Glaabfti and De Launay were groping their way to the 
OqqA which was cautiously held open by Sholto, Lotys, moving 
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with hesitating steps down the stairs, felt rather than saw a 
head turned back upon her,-^a flash of eyes in the darkness, 
and heard her name bieathcd softly; 

Lotys ! ” 

She grew dizzy and .uncertain of her .footing; she ^eould 
not answer. Suddenly a strong arm caught her,—she was 
drawn into a close, fierce, jealous glasp;^warm lips caressed 
her *hair, her brow, her eyes; and a voice whispered in her 
car: • * 

“You love me, Lotys! You love me! rfush!—do noji, 

deny it—you cannot den^ it!-you know it, as I know it 1— 

y(.nT have told me you love me! You love me, my Love! 
You love me ! ” • 

Another moment—and the King passed quietly out of the 
door with a bland * Good nigfit * to Sholto, and joining his 
two companions, •raised his ha4 to Lotys with courteous 
salutation. c 

4*Good-night, Madame!#’ 

She stood in die doorway, shuddering violently from head 
to foot,—watcliing hi.s tall figure disappear in the shadows of 
the street. Then stretching out her hands blinc^y, she giive 
a faint cry, and nuirniuiing something inarticulate .tc^fthe 
alarmed Sholto, fell senseless at his feet. 



CH4l"TER XXX 

KINC A\T) SOniALl#r 

T o many persons of the servile flunkey habit, the idea^ 
that a king should ever comport himself as an ordinary, 
—or extraordinary,—mag, seems more or less preposterous; 
while to conceive him as t^dowcd with dash, spirit, and a love 
of adventure is judged almost as absurd and impossible. The 
only potentate that ever appears, in legendary lore, to have 
indulgec^ himself to his heart's content in the sport of adopting 
a disguise and going about unrecognised among hi*‘^subjdbts, 
is ihe witty and delightful hero of the ‘Arabian Nights' En¬ 
tertainment,' Caliph Haroun Alraschid, who, as Tennyson 
describes him, liad 

“ Deep eyes, laughter-stirred 
With merriment of kingly pride ; 

Sole biar of all that place and time, 

1 saw him in his golden piime, 

The good Haroun Alraschid ! ” 

• 

We accept Haroun; and acknowledge him to have been 
wise in the purport of his wanderings through the streets of the 
city,—gaining new experience with every hour, and studying 
the needs and complaints of his peoi)le for himself;—but if 
we are told of a modern mf)niu*ch doing likewisg in our own 
day, we moilht on the stiff hobliy-horse of our ridiculous 
conventionality, tind accuse him of having brought the dignity 
of the Throne irfto contftm^. Yet nothing perhaps can be 
^ mor^ coqteuptible than a King who is too surrounded by 
flunk eyism to be a Man,—and, on the other hand, nothing 
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could be more beneficial. than the feeling that perhaps a 
monarch may be so much of a man after all that no one can 
be quite certain as to»his whereabouts. It would be well if 
some rowdy ‘clubs’ could be restrained by the idea that the 
Sovereign of the Realm might step in unexpectedly'—or if the 
‘slums’could scarcely be able to tell when he a.ight not be 
among their inmates, disguised as one of .them, studying and 
knovfing more in a day than his ministers would tell him in 
several years. *It is generally admitted that no man is fit for a 
profession till he has thoroughly mastered its.possibilities,—^ 
^ct it is not too much to declare that in the profession of Sove- 
reig?ily the few who practise it, have mastered it to so little 
[lurposc, that they are almost enlindy blind to the Singular 
advantages‘whi< h they might oblaitf, not only for themselves, 
hut for the entire world, if iTiey rjrosc to put forih their 
own in(livicluality,»anc], instead fif wasting tlieir tiine on the 
scheming and self-seeking sections of Society, electt^ to try 
ihL4r powi'rs on the working and trade communities of the 
nation. Jlut throughout all history, the various careers of 
kings and emperors contain instructive lessons of Lost 
Opportunity. Allowing for tlie differences of glimate and 
tcmjieramcnl, it may be take^ for granted that no people of 
any country are constitutionally able to rise above a certain 
height enthusiasm; and that' when thi' high-water mark is 
reached, kheir enthusiasm cools, and a reaction invariably sets 
in. For this cause a nionari^ should never rely foo much on 
the plaudits of the mob in a time of conquest, or public^estival 
of jubilation. He should look upon such acclamation as the 
mere rising of a w'ave, which must in due time sink again,— 
and if he would know his people thoroughly, he should study 
that same, shouting mob, not when it is affected by hysteria, 
but during i^s everyday level condTtion of stubborn and patient 
toil, will he perhaps lie able to lay his finger on the sore 
places of life, and to find out where the sedd of mischief is 
planted, before it begins* to grow.* But "he must give an 
individual interpst to such work; no information* musk be 
obtained or given tlirough this person or that person,—for the 
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old maxim that ‘if you want anything done, do it yourself’ 
applies to kings as well as to all other classes of men. 

That the old adage had been amplj* practised by one king 
at least, was soon known throughout the capital of the 
cour^ry over which the monarch here written of held dominion. 
Somehow, apd by some means or other, the story oozed out 
bit by bit and in guarded whispers, that the King had 
‘trapped’ Carl Perohsse, as well as several other defaulting 
ministers,—and that, strange and incredible as ft appeared, he 
himself was the very ‘ Pasquin Leroy ’ whose political polemics 
fiad created such a stir. Once started, the rumour flew;— ^ 
some disbelieved it;—others listened, with ears stretched w*de, 
greedy for more detail,—ljut presently the scattered threads of 
gossip became woven into,a consecutive web of certainty so 
far as Ofie point, at least, was concerned,—and this was, that 
the King would personally address his Parliament during the 
ensuing yeek on matters of national safety and importance. 
Such an announcement was altogether unprecedet^ted, aSid 
excited the whole country’s attention. Plenty of discussion 
there was, as to whether the King had any right to so address 
the member^ of the Government,—and some oracular journals 
were of the opinion that he was acting in an ‘ unconstitutional 
manner.’ On the other hand, it was discovered and proved 
that there was no actual law forbi'lding the Sovereign to speak 
when any question of urgency appeared to call for his CKpressed 
opinion. • 

Whik this affair was being contested and argued, a consider¬ 
able sensation was created by the news that the Marquis de 
Lutera haci suddejily left the country,—-ostensibly for his health, 
which, everyone was assured, had completely broken down. 
People shook their heads ominously, and wondered when the 
King would give M. PerouSse the task of forrging a new 
Ministry, — while they watched witb deepening interest the 
progress of the‘various Government debates, w'hich were 
carried on in the tisual wdy, fSllowing the lines laid down by 
, the absent Premier, Marquis de Lutera. Carl Pdrousse, con¬ 
fronted by a thousand difficulties, maintained his usual equable 
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and audacious attitude, scouting with scorn the rumour that 
the Socialist writer, ‘Pasquiik Leroy’ was merely a disguise 
adopted by the King* himself, — and he was as cool and 
imperturbable as ever when one morning David Jost succeeded 
in finding him at home, .and obtaining an audience.’ ‘ » 

“It was the King!” burst out Jost, as soon ^ he found 
himself alone with his ally ; “ It was the King himself who 
worrf Lutera’s signet, and came to me disguised so well that 
his own fathdl would not have known him! The King 
himself, I say! And I told him everything I” * 

“MoreVooI you!" returned Pdrousse quietly; “However, 
* fool^ generally have to pay the price of their folly! ” 

“And knaves !” said Jost furiously; “But there is a power 
which cannot be controlled, even by kings or statesmen—and 
that is—the pen ! ” * ^ ,, 

“ And do you think you can use the pen ? ” queried Pdrousse 
indolently; “Excellent Shylock, you know you,cannot! 
You can^pay others to use it for you! That is all! ” 

“ I can make short work of j/ou at any rate! ” said Jost, his 
little eyes sparkling with rage; “ For I see plainly enough now 
that even if our plans had succeeded, you would ,have left me 
in the lurch ! ” , , 

“Of course!” smiled P^rousse; “Are you so simple in 
the world’s ways as not to be- able to realise that such Jew 
pressmcB as you are only made for the use of politicians ? Wc 
drop you, when we have dode with you! Go to London, Jost! 
Start a paper there! It is the very place for you!* Get a 
Cardinal to back you up, with funds to be used for the 
‘ conversion ’ of England! Or give a hundred,thousarfd pounds 
to a hospital! You can become naturalised as an Englishman 
if you like; any country does for a Jew 1 And you will be a 
power of the realm in no time? They manage that sort of 
thing capit^ly there ! ” . • 

“ By God!" said Jost; “ I could kill you! # 

“What for?" demanded Pdfbusle; “Because you think I 
am going to be proved a political fraud ? Wa'Uand seej If 
the King denounces me. I am prepared to denounce the King! ” 
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Jost stared, then laughed aloud. 

“ Denounce the King! You ‘are bold! But you make up 
your sum with the wrong numerals this time! The King 
holds the complete list of your speculations in his hand,— 
he ?ias got them through the agency of the Revolutionary ' 
Committee,, to which your stockbroker’s confidential clerk 
belongs! You fool.! All your schemes—all your ‘ companies ’ 
are known to him root an^ branch—and you say you will 
‘ denounce ’ him! If you do, it will be a reaf comedy!—the 
^ase of a thief denouncing the officer who has (;^ught him 
red-handed in the act of thieving! ” • ^ , 

With this parting shot, he made a violent exit. P^rousse 
left aldhe, dismissed hiirif with all other harassments from his 
mind; for being entirely without a conscience, he had very 
little cafe as to the resujjts of the King’s reported intentions. 
He was preparing a brilliant speech, whidr he intended to 
deliver jf occasion demanded; and on his own coolness, 
mendacity and pluck, he staked his future. , * 

“If I fail,” he said to himself; “I will go to the United 
States, and end by becoming President I There are many 
such plans (jpen to a man of resources! ” 

During the ensuing few days there were some extra gaieties 
at the Palace,—and the King and Queen were seen daily in 
public. Everywhere, they were greeted witli frantic outbursts 
of cheering, and the recent riotous^outbreaks seemed altogether 
forgotten. The Opera was crowded nightly, and undeterred 
by the f'ear of any fresh manifestations of popular discontent, 
their Majesfies were again present. This time the King wa^ 
the first to lead *11 the applause that hailed Pequita’s dancing. 
And how her little feet flew!—^how her eyes sparkled with 
rapture—how the dark curls tossed, and the cherry lips smiled! 
To her the King remained I’asquin!—a kind ofjnonarch in 
a fairy tale, who scattered benefits*at a touch, and sunshine 
with a glance, artd who deserved all the love and loyalty of 
every subject in the kingdom! Bill she had never had any 
• ide»of ‘Resolution,’ poor child!—save such a revolving of 
chance and circumstance as should enable her father to live in 
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comfort, without anxiety for his.latter days. And perhaps at 
the bottom of all political of religious fanaticism we should 
find an equally simple foot of cause for the effect. 

The day at last came when Sergius Thord held his miehty 
*mass meeting/ convened in the Cathedral square—all rlady 
fur marching orders. Nf> interference was offeredrcither from 
soldiery or pcjlicc; and the people.came pouring up from 
every' quarter of the city in tl^ir thousands and tens of 
thousands. Py noon/l le tall lace-like spire of^the Cathedral 
towered a^iove a vast sea of human heads,, w'hich from 
vdist^nce looked like swawning bees; and as the bells struck 
the hour, 'Dioid, mounting the steps of a monument erected to 
certain heroes who had long ago fallenun battle, was greeted with 
a roar of acclamation like the tlyndtr of heaven's own artillery. 
Put even while the multitude still scouted and cheen'id, the 
sight of another ffgure, which cfuietly ascended to,the same 
position, caused a sudden hush,—a gradually deepening silence 
of amazement and awe,—aitd then finally swift recognition. 

"The King !” cried a voice. 

"Pas(juin Leroy!” shouted another, who was answered by 
yells and shrieks of derision. c 

"The King!” was again tkc cry. And as*the vast .crowd 
circled round and round, its million eyes w'onderingly upturned, 
.Sergius Thord suddenly lifted his cap and waved it: 

“ Ay ! * The King !” His voice rang over the heads of the 
people wath a rich thrill of command. "The King, who here 
declares himself tlie friend of our Cause! The King* who is 
jWilh us to-day of his own will, at his own request,* by his own 
choice 1—without escort,—unarmed—defencetess! The King! 
The King who has resolved to go with us, and demand justice 
for his overtaxed and suffering suWeets 1 The King, w’ho is one 
with us!—^ho seeks no greater ^ngliness than that of being 
loved and trusted by his People 1 ” * 

1 he surprise of this announcerjent was so tr&ly overpowering, 
th'ii for the moment the mighty mass of men stood inert; 
<hen, — as the situation flashed upon them, suA a thufider c 

of cheering broke out as seemed to make the very earth rock 

t - 
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and the houses in ^he square tremble. The King himself, 
standing by Thord, grew pale he heard it, and his eyes were 
suffused with something like tears. • 

“By Heaven!” he murmured; “The love of this people is 
wonh having! ” . 

“Did you ever doubt it?” queried Thord slowly, eyeing 
him with a touch, of wonder not unmixcd with, jealousy; 

“ There is only one power i^hich keeps a king on his throne— 
the confidence of the nation! You ha(f nearly lost that! For 
Jthough there is nothing so easy to win, there is jiothing so 
easy to lose ! ” • ^ • 

“True!” said the monarch, his eyes still resting tenderly 
on the*excited multitude«below him. “I have deserved little 

at the people’s hands—but pcrjiaps—when I am gone-” he 

paused* abruptly, then jith a smile added—“Give us ouif 
marching,orders, Sergius ! ” • • 

Thord obeyed,—and very soon, under his command, the 
huge multitude arranged itself in WocLs, or regiment?* perfectly 
organised in different companies, and entirely prepared to 
keep order. Dividing into equal lines they made way quickly 
and with qplhusiasm as they perceived the King’s charger, 
which, richly cafiarisoned, had been brought for his Majesty at 
Thord’s own earnest request. 

When all was ready, the King sprang into the saddle, and 
gathering the reins in one hand, sal for a moment baftj-headed, 
the people "surging round him with repeated outbursts of 
applause. Without a weapon,—without a single man of his 
own household to bear him company,—without any arme^ 
escort,—^le renmined there enthroned;—the centre,—not of 
‘ society,'—but of the People, who gathered round him as their 
visible Head, with as much shouting and enthusiasm and 
worship, as if he had, in his own person, made tjie conquest, 
single-handetf, of a hundred nations! Never, in his most 
gorgeous appard,—never, even when robed and crowned in 
state, had he looked so noble; never had he seemed so 
• worthy of the highest honour, reverence and admiration, as 
now! At a signal from Thord, who led the way on foot, 
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the thousands of the city begap to maft:h to the House of 
Government, all gathering round one principal figure, that 
of their King, A groflp of workmen constituted themselves 
his body-guard, protecting his proudly-stepping charger from 
so much as a stone that might startle it or check its pro¬ 
gress, and thus — liberated from the protection of flunkeys 
and flatteijers,—the monarch, surrounded by his ;rue subjects, 
advanced together as one Body, ,to challenge and overthrow 
a fraudulent Ministry, whose measures had been drawn up 
and passed, not for the good of the country, but for the 
r financial advantage and protection of themselves. 

Never was such a wondrous sight seen, as that almost inter¬ 
minable procession through the broaci»thoroughfares of the city, 
headed by a Socialist, and centred by a King! No Royal 
^ceremonial, overburdened with snobbish conventionalities and 
hypocritical parade, ever prescnl2:d so splendid and^ imposing 
a sight as that concentrated mass of the actual people,—the 
working nuscle and sinew of the land’s common weal, march¬ 
ing in steady and triumphant order,—surging like the billows 
of the sea around that brave ship, their Sovereign, cheering 
him to the echo, and waving around him the flags of the 
country, while he, still bare^icaded, rode dauntless in their 
midst looking every inch a king!—more kingly indeed than 
he had ever seemed, and more established in the affections of 
his subjects than any living^monarch of the time. So was he 
brought with ceaseless acclamation to the Government House, 
where, as all knew, he purposed denouncing Carl Pdrousse;— 
,and thus did be assert in his ovn person that a king, sup¬ 
ported by a nation, is more powerful than* any government 
built up by mere party agency! 

And even so, at his best and bravest, two women looked 
upon him and loved him! One, from the outskirts of the 
great crowd where, shroifded close in her veil, she waited 
tremblingly near the Government building, and saw him 
alight from his charger* and enter there, amid the wild 
shoutings of iuz populace,—the other, from a fliigh window, 
in the Royal palace, where she leaned watching the crowd}— 
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the sunlight catching the diamonds at her breast and sparkling 
in her proud cold eyes. And ‘Over the whole city rang the 
continuous and exultant cry: • 

“The King! The King!” 

And perlups oi^y one soul, prophetic in instinct, foresaw 
any terror in the triumph!—only one voice, low and tremulous 
and weighted with tears and prayers, murmured: ^ 

“ Ah, dear God! Would he were not a King! ” • . 

• • • 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

' VOTK you LOVK 

r 

« ■ 

N ext day it was kqown through the length and breadth 

of the city that the King, so long judged as a poli¬ 
tical Dummy, had proved himself ?. living, acting authority. 
Every journal in city and province led off its news under 
the one chief heading,—‘The Kiijg’s Speech.^ The King . 
had spoken;—and with no uncertain voice. Cool, brilliant in 
wording, concise in statement,—cuttingly correct jn facts, 
convincing in argument, »his unexpected denouncement of 
Carl Pdrousse, and the Perousse ‘majority,' swept the 
Government off their feet by its daring courage, and still more 
daring veracity. Documentary evidence of the dishonourable 
speculations with the public /noney which had been so. freely 
indulged in by the Secretary of State, aided and abetted 
by the Premier, was handed by the King in person to the 
authoritif's whose business it was to examine such proofs, 

—the dishonourable measures used to retain the ‘majority' 
were fully exposed, and the whole House stood thunder¬ 
struck and mentally paralysed, under the straight accusation 
and merciless condemnation launched at thair own lax toler¬ 
ance of such iniquitous practices, by their reigning monarch. 
With perfect dignity and impressive calm, the King quietly 
demanded whether M. Carl Pdfousse w'ould be pleased to 
explain his actions? Whether he had anythfng to say in 
response to the charges brought against hiiA? To this last 
query, after a dead silcncJe, during Vhich eVery eye was fixed 
on the defaulting Minister, who, in the course of the Royal , 
speech had seen every bulwark of his own intended defence 
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torn away from him, P^rousse^ with an ashy white counten¬ 
ance answered: 

“ Nothing! ” ♦ 

And the silence around him continued; a silence more 
expressive’ than any outspoken word of scorn. 

But moi^ surprises were in store for the Ministry, which 
found itself thus suddenly overthrown. The King {innounced 
the marriage of his son, the Crown Prince, to ‘a daughter of 
the People ! Boldly, and with an afdent passion of truth 
lighting up every feature of his handsome countenance, he 
^stated this overwhelming piece of ntws in a perfectly matter-, 
of-fact way, adding, that in consequence of the step taken,—a 
step which he did not himself in any W’ay regret,—the Crown 
Prince asked to be allowe;^ to resign the Throne in favour of 
his brqiher Rupert. ^ 

“Unless,” continued his Majesty, “thc»Nation should be 
proved {eady to accept the wife he has chosen. It is needless 
to add that my son has married without mV consen^ and this 
is’ the reason of his present absence from the country. If the 
Nation accepts his wife, he will return to the Nation; if not, 

I am bounj^ to say, knowing his mind, that there is nothing 
to be done, but,to declare Prince Rupert Heir to the Throne. 
This, however, I personally desire may be left to the considera¬ 
tion and vote of the people! ” ' 

And when the House rose on that astonishing afternoon, 
they knew* they were no longer a House,—they knew 
the Government was entirely overthrown, and that there 
would be a^Jeneral Election and a new Ministry. I'hey had^ 
to realise also, that their ‘Bills’ for imposing fresh taxes on 
the people were mere waste paper,—and they heard likewise 
with redoubled amazement that the King had decided to resign 
half his revenues for the s^ace of five years, tj assist the 
deficit in the*National Exchequer.* 

At the conclusion of the whole unprecedented scene, they 
saw the King received, as*it were, iifto the arms of a frenzied 
, cro\ud, numbering many tens of thousands, which spread round 
all the Government buildings, and poured itself in thick streams 
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througli every street and thoroughfare, and they had to accept 
the fact that their ‘majority^ was reduced to a minority so 
infinitesimal, amid the«greater wave of popular lesoh^e, that it 
was not worth counting. 

Carl Pdrousse, leaving the House by^a private* jdoot of 
egress, shamed, disgraced and crest-fallen as he, was, dared 
not trust ^thc very sight of himself to such an overwhelming 
rnulfitude, and managed by lucky chance to escape unobserved. 
He was assiste^l in thil; manceuvre by General Bernhoff. The 
Chief of the Police perceived him slinking cautiously along 
^ llio side-wall of an alley ^here the crowd had not penetrated, 
ancf helped him into a passing cab that he might be driven 
rai)idly and safely to his home. ; 

“You will no doubt excuse me'*—said the General with a 
slight smile—“for not having acted more rigorously^ in the 
matter of the suspected ‘Pas^uin Leroy M I am afraid I 
should never have summed up sufficient impudence ask the 
King to fiign a warrant against himself!” 

Perous.se nnitteied an jjiarticulate oath by way of reply. 
lie realised fully that the game for him was lost His speech 
of defence, so carefully i)rc[)arod had becTi useless, for he 
could not have uttered it in tbe face of the darjinatory evidence 
*igainst him pronounced by the King, and verified by his 
own public actions. Yet his audacity had not, in the main, 
deserted*him. He knew lhal, owing to his proved defalcations 
and fraudulent use of the public money, his Own property 
would be confiscated to the Crown,—but he had, always 
^kept himself well prepared for emergencies, and had in¬ 
vested in foreign securities under various, assumed names. 
Turning his attention to America, he felt pretty sure he 
could do something there,—but so far as his own country was 
concerned, he submitted to the faevitable, feeling that his day 
was done. « * 

“The Jew is always triumphant!” he said, as he opened 
Jost’s newspaper next fnorniil^, ind rtetd a full account 
of tb.e [)rocvodeigs in the House, described al^ the ^ 
‘colour’ and gush of Jost’s most melodramatic reporter. 
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“There is no doubt a®Meader' on my ‘unhappy position' as a 
fallen, but once trusted Minister 
He was right; there was! A graveiy-reproachful, sternly- 
commiserating ‘ leader/ wherein the apparently impeccable and 
highly conscientious .writer ‘deplored’ the laxity of those who 
supported M. Carl Perousse in his ‘regrettable’ scheme of 
self-aggrandisement. . . ^ 

“ The rascal! ” ejaculated Perousse, as he read. “ If I ftver 
get a fresh start^in the United States or^South *\frica, Fll put 
lym on a gridiron, and roast him to slow music ! ” ^ 

Meanwhile the whole country wer< mad over the King. 
No man was ever so idolised; no man W'as ever made \he 
centre bf more hero-wowhip. In all the excitement of a 
General Election, the wave of loyalty rose to its extremest 
height, and no candidate l^at was not ;eady to follow the lines 
of reform Ipid down by the mcAiarch, had a ghost of a chance 
of being returned as a deputy. With the abolition of the tax 
on bread, the popular jubilation incjcased; bbnfires were lit on 
every hill,—rockets flared ujj star-like from every rocky point 
upon the coast, and the Nation gave itself entirely up to joy. 

All the loiig dormant sentiment of the multitude was roused 
to a fever-heat by Jlhe story of J^rince Humphry’s marriage, 
and he too, next to his father, became a veritable hero of 
romance in the eyes of the ptrople, for whom Love, and all 
pertaining to love-matters form the most interesting part of 
life. Following his announcement in the House, the King 
issued ‘ manifesto,’ setting forth the facts of his son’s union 
with ‘ One Gloria Ronsard, of The Islands,’ and requesting the 
vote of the people for, or against, the Prince as Heir-Apparent* 
to the Throne. 

The result of this bold and candid reliance on the Nation 
was one which could never 'liavc been foreseen by so-called 
‘diplomatic’ statesmen, who are accustomed to juggle with 
simple facts, anfl who strive to cover up and conceal the 
too distinct plainness of tAith.* An Electric thrill of chivalrous 
I enthusiasm pulsated through the entire country; and the 
unanimous vote of the people was returned to the King in 
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entire favour of the Crown ,Prince his chosen bride. * 
Perhaps no one was more ‘astonished at this than the King 
himself. He had bten prepared for considerable friction; 
he had been quite sure of opposition on the part pf ‘ Society/ 
hut, Society, moved for once from its usual selfifbncs's by the 
[)oldness and daring of a heroic king, had ranked*itself entirely 
on his side, and was ready and even anxious to accept in 
IVihce Humphry a new kind o/ ‘Cophetua,' even if he had 
chosen to wcA a beggar-maid ! And it so chfmeed that there 
were many persons who had seen Gloria,—and among the^e 
was Sergius Thord. Htfchad not only seen her, but known her; * 
—be had studied her character and qualities,—and w'as aware 
that she possessed one of the nj3St pure and beautiful of 
womanly souls;—and though Jake» by surprise at the discovery 
that the young ‘sailor’ she had wcdjled was no othet^than the ' 
Crown Prince, yrt, after the experience he had personally gone 
through with one ‘Pasquin Lero>/ he could scarcely feel that 
any news, even (Jf the mcJst wonderful kind, was so wonderful 
after all! So that, as soon as he learned the truth, he brought 
all his enormous ‘following’ into unanimity as regarded the 
Prince’s romantic love-story; and (tc long ihere«was not one 
in the metropolis at least, wko did not consider the marriage 
a good thing, and likely to weld even more closely together 
the harmonious relationship between people and Throne. 

And «o it chanced, that even while ihe General Election 
was still going on all over the country, an incessant* popular 
clamour was made for the instant return of the Printe to Ws 
native land. The papers teemed with suggestions to the 
‘welcoming home’ of the young hero of lomance and his 
bride, and Professor von Glauben, mentally giddy with the 
whirl of events, was nevertheless triumphantly elated. 

“Now th^t you know everything/* he said to Sir Roger de 
Launay, “I hope you art satisfied! My ‘jam-pot* that you 
spoke of, has turned out to be a special Sweetmeat for the 
whole nation! ** • * * 

“I am very much surprised, I confess!’* saffl Sir Roger* 
slowly; “I should hardly have thought such a love-story 
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possible in, these motfern days.^ And I should certainly never 
have given the nation credit for so much sentiment! ”■ 

“ A nation is always sentimental! ” declared the Professor; 
“What does a Government exist for? Merely to keep 
national sentiment in order. Ministers know well enough, 
that despite* the various * Bills’ brought in for material 
advantage and impr 9 vement, they have always to (Jeal witli 
the imaginative aspiration of the populace, rather than their 
conception of logic. For truly, the masfses ha^e no logic at 
a^l; they will not stop to count the cost of an Army^ but they 
will shout themselves hoarse at the vght of the Flag! The 
Flag is the Sentiment j the Army is the Fact. The King!)as 
secured'all the votes of tha nation on a question of Sentiment 
only,—but there is this plqasant scientific fact underlying the 
sentimcjit,—Gloria is fit ^lo be the mother of kings! And 
that is what I will not say •of any royally-born woman I 
know! ” 9 


Sir Roger was silent. * ' ^ 

“Consider our present Queen as a mother only!*’ he went 
on ; “ Beautiful and impassive as a snow-peak with the snow 
shining upoi^it! What of her sons? The Crown Prince is 
the best of their#,—but he has ouly been saved from inherited 
mischief by his love for Gloria. The other two boys, Rupert 
and Cyprian, will probably be selfish libertines I ” 

Sir Roger opened his eyes in astonishment. • 

“Why do*you say that?” he asked; “They are harmless 
lad s entyugh 1 Cricket and football are enough to make them 
liappy.” ^ 

“ For the present, no doubt! ” agreed Von Glauben; “ But 
it sometimes happens that the young human animal who 
expends all his brains on kicking a football, is quite likely to 
expend another sort of forc<? when he grows up^^ in morally 
kicking other fhings! At least, thaW is how I regard it. The' 
over-cultivation of physical strength leads to mental callousness 
and brutality. These aA s*cientifit points which require 
• discission,—%iot with you,—but with a scientist. Nothing 
should be overdone. I'oo much enervation and lack of 
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athleticism leads to moral deterioration certainly^ — but so , 
docs too'much * sport' as dsey call it. There is a happy \ 
medium to be obtai/ied on both sides, but human beings 
generally miss it. Prince Humphry, bom of a^ beautiful, 
introspective, selfish—yes, I repeat it!—selfish mother, would, 
if he had married a hard-natured, cold and convQ itional wife, 
probably have been the most indifierent,^ casual, and careless 
sovereign that ever re igned ; but,^united as he is to a trusting, 
warm-hearted, loving, womanly woman like ^Gloria, he will 
probably make himself the idol of the Nation.” ^ 

“Not more so than his father is I” said Sir Roger, with a 
smile. 

** Ach so! That would be diffiofllt, I grant you! ' agreed 
the Professor; “ As 1 told you, Roger, at the beginning of 
this drama in which we have both flayed our little pp.rts; no 
harm ever came Mndeservedly to a brave man wi^h a good 
conscience! ” * ^ 

“Tru^! And^io harn^has come to the King—as yet!” 
said Sir Roger thoughtfully. “ But I sometimes fear one 
man-1 ” 

“Sergius Thord?” suggested Von Glauben;*“To speak 
honestly, so do I! But I v^tch him—1 waich him closely 1 
He loves Lotys, as a tiger loves its mate,—and if he should 
ever suspect-1 ” 

‘ Hugh!” said Sir Roger quickly^ “Do not speak of it! 

I assure you I am always on guard!” * 

“ Good! So am 11 But Thord is too busy jBst njjjy 
climbing the hill to look either backward or aSide. WTien 
he reaches the summit, it is possible he may see the whole 
landscape at a glance ! ” 

“ He will reach the summit very soon ! ” said De Launay; 
“His election as deputy for thb city, is certain. From the 
moment he announced himself as candidate, fhere has been 
no opposition.” • 

“He w'ill be returned 1inthus*astfcally,” said tlie Professor; 

“ And he will gain all the pow'cr he has b^u woiking • 
for. Also, with the power, he will obtain ail the difficulty, 
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responsibility, disap^intment. and bitterness. Power is a 
■ dangerous possession, unless if is accompanied by a cool 
head; and in that our friend Sergius Thord is lacking. He 
is a creature of impulse — and a savage creature too! — a 
half-educated geniu^,—^than which nothing in the shape of 
humanity isanore desperately difficult to manage! ” 

“ Lotys can manage him ! ” said Sir Roger. . 

“ That depends! ”' And the Professor rubbed his hose 
irritably. “ Women are excellent diplonSatists up to a certain 
point, but their limit is reached when they fall^in love! 
Passion and enthusiasm transform thpm into quite as absurd 
fools as—men ! ” * 

Sir Roger smiled, and t^ianged the subject. 

But in a few days, whig; had been foreshadowed in their 
conversation came true.^ One of the chief results of the 
General Election was the ‘unopposed return of Sergius 
Thord Deputy for the Metropolis; and in the evening 
of the day on which his election was declared, greqj: crowds 
assembled beneath the windows of his house,—that house 
so long known as the quarters of the Revolutionary Com¬ 
mittee,— rearing themselves hoarse with acclamation. He 
was, 0 / course, ^called out before them to speak,—and he 
yielded to the clamorous demand, as perforce he was bound 
to do, but strangely enough, with extreme reluctance. 

A certain vs^e weariness depressed his spirits; his undis¬ 
puted diectifln as one of the most important Government- 
^egresentatives of the people, lacked the savour of the triumph 
he had exp&cted;—and like all those who have worked for 
years to win a cowited post and succeed at last in winning it, he 
was filled with the fatal satiety of accomplishment. Power,— 
temporal power,—was after all not so great as it had seemed! 
He had climbed—he had striven; but all the joy w|s contained 
in the cliribing and the striving. Now that he had gained his 
point there scented nothing left to prick afresh his flagging 
ambition. Nevertheless, •he* succeeded in addressing his 
« enthusiastic followers and worshippers with something of his 
old fervour and fire,—sufficiently well, at any rate, to satisfy 
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them, and. send them off with renewed Shouts of exultation, 
expr(^ssive' of their continued reliance on his courage and 
ability. But, when left*alone at last, his heart suddenly failed 
him. 

“What is the use of it! ” he thought weafily; “Trye, I now 
represent the city,—I lead. its opinions—I am. its mouth¬ 
piece for the State,—and the wrongs, and injuries done to the 
millifln are mine to bring before^ the Government; and my 
business it will*^ be to force remedial measures for the same. 
But what tjien ? There v ill be, there must be, constant discus¬ 
sion, argument, contradiction,—for there are always conflicting 
opirlions in every aspect of human affairs,—and it will be my 
work to put down all contradiction,c—all opposition,—•'and to 
carry the People’s Cause with a firm hand. Yet—after all, if 
I succeed, it will be the King’s doing,—not mine! '1V» him I ? 
partly owe my present ijower; tlK power I had before, was all 
my own!” r 

Sullen^nd silenT he bro»ded on the changes in his fortunes 
with no very satisfied mind. AVhile he could not, as a brave 
man, refuse his respect and homage to the monarch who had 
quietly made himself complete master of the ‘ Rijj.'olutionary ’ 
organisation, and who had simceeded in turmng thousands of 
disaffected persons into ardent Loyalists, he was nevertheless 
troubled by a lurking susjncion'that I^tys had secretly known 
and favoured the King’s scheme. Vaguely ashamed in his 
own mind of the idea, he yet found himself givmg way to it 
now and again, as he remembered how she had defended Jyg. 
life,—not once but twice,—and how she had oTten frankly 
declared her admiration for the unselfishnaes, heroism, and 
tireless energy of the so-called ‘Pasquin Leroy.’ After 
much pcrjile.ved meditation, he came at last to one 
resolve. ^ • 

“She must be my wif*!” he said, his eyes‘gleaming with 

a sudden fire of passion and determination dbmbined; “ If,_ 

as she says,—she does flot love rSe, she hmst learn to love 
me! Then, ad will be well! AVith her, it is pfcssible I»may ■ 
reach still greater heights; without her, I can do nothing! ” 
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Meantime, while Ijie results of the Election to what was 
I now called ‘The Royal Government/ were befng daily 
jf recorded in all parts of the world, a^id the King himself, 
from a selection of the ablest and most honourably-proved 
men of tli(j time, was forming a new. Ministry, the news of 
these radical changes in the kingdom^s affairs, spreading 
rapidly everywhere by cable, as new's always spreads nowa¬ 
days, reached a certain far corner in one of the most 
beautiful provinces of Indik,—a corner scarcely known to 
the convontiorfal traveller, — where, in a wondrous palace, 
ftnt to them by one of the most ^civilised and*kindly of 
Griental potentates, — a palace surrounded by gardens that * 
might have been a tru^ copy of the fabled Eden, Prince 
Humphry and the fair ‘Gloria’ of his life, were passing a 
happy, ^hidden-away ’ time of |)erfert repose. 

The evening on which* they learned that, their own nation 
demanded their return was ‘like the night of Al-^adir, better 
than a thousand months.’ All do^^ long the heat had been 
intense,—and they had remained indoors enjoying \hc cool¬ 
ness of marble courts and corridors, and plashing fountains,— 
but with the sunset a soft breeze had sprung uj), and Gloria, 
passing into the shadiest corner <jf the gardens, had laid herself 
down in a silken hammock swung between tw'o broad sycamore 
trees, and there, gently swaying to and fro, she watched her 
husband reading the various European journals that h^ arrived 
for his host 1^ that day’s mail. BeflulTul always, she had grown 
Icwelier.than ever in these halcyon days of rest, when ‘ Love 
^ took up the harp of Life and smote on all the chords with 
might; Sinote th^: chord of Self, that, trembling, pass’d in music? 
out of sight.’ To her native grace she now united a distinctive 
dignity which added to her always gracious .and queenly charm, 
and never htd she looked %iore exquisite than now, when 
rocking gentlf in the suspended ngtwork of wo^m turquoise 
silk fringed with* silver, she rested her head against cushions 
of the same delicate hilfe, 9nd turned her expressive eyes 
enqpiringjy low^ards her husband,—wondering what kept him 
so silent, and what was the cause of the little line of anxiety 
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which furrowed his brow. Clad in a lopse diaphanous robe 
of white, 'with a simple band, of silver clasping it round her 
supple form, her rich Ijair caught carelessly back with a knot ■ 
of scarlet passion-flowers, she looked a creature too fair for 
earth, a being all diyine; and the Prince presently tflrning his 
glances towards her, evidently thought so* from the adoring 
tenderness with which he bent over her and kissM the ripe, 
red, .smiling lips which pouted so * deliciously to take the 
oflered caress. * • * 

“They want us back, my Gloria!” he said,*“The Nation 
asks for me— und for you/” ' • 

She raised herself a littfe on one arm. 

“ Do they know all ? ” ^ 

“Yes! The King, my father, has announced everything 
concerning our marriage, not hnly to the Governm(|^t, but’ 
by special ‘ manif^to ’ to the People. I did not think he 
would be so brave! ” 

• • 

“ Or so true! ” snid Glor^, her eyes darkening and deepen¬ 
ing with *the intensity of her thought. “ Let me read this 
strange news, Humphry !” 

He gave her the papers,—^and a few tears sparkled on her 
lasltes like diamonds and fell, as with a beating heart she 
read of the complete triumph of the King over the Socialist 
and Revolutionary party, —of his march with the multitude 
to the government House, — of his bold denunciation of 
Carl P^rousse, ending in tht utter overthrow of a fraudulent 
Ministry,—and of his determination to renounce for fivp years, 
one half his royal revenues in order to personally assist 
deficit in the National Exchequer. 

“ He is, in very truth a King! ” she said, looking up with 
flushed cheeks and, sparkling eyes,—‘‘ Surely the noblest in 
the world! ” « 

Prince H^imphry's face^ expressed wondermefrit as well as 
admiration. « 

“I have been utterly mistaken m him,”—he confessed,— 

“ Or else, something has greatly changed his ide^, I should 
never have deemed him capable of running so mu^ risk of * 
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his position, or of «ho\vmg so much heroism, candour and 
self'sacrificc. All my life I have been accustomed to see him 
more or less indifferent to everything but his own pleasure, 
and more or less careless of the griefs of others; but now it 
seems as *if he had kept himself back on purpose, only to 
declare hi% true character more openly and boldly in the 
end!'* . 

Gloria read on, with eagerness and interest, till she*rmne 
to the King’s ‘manifesto’ regarding His son’s marriage with 
‘ a daughter oT the People,’ She pointed to this ^expression 
Vith the tapering, rosy point of her (Jplicate little finger. 

*“ That is me! ” she said; “ I afpi a daughter of the People! 
I am proud of the namei” 

“ You are my wife ! ” sa]^ the Prince; “ And you are Crown 
Princc|p of the realm ! ” ^ 

She looked meditative. » • 

“I ^ not sure I like that title so well!*” she said, 
surveying him archly under the shadow of her loijg lashes; 
“Indeed—if were not Crown J'rincc,—I should not like 

it at all! ” 

Prince I^umphry smiled, and tenderly touched the scarlet 
passion-flowers in her hair. • 

“But as T am Crown Prince, you will try to put up with 
it, my Gloria!” and he kissed her again. “We must return 
home, Sweetheart!—and as speedily as possible,—♦hough I 
am sorry out restful honey-time is over! ” 

Glorki looked wistfully around her,—ovc^ the long smooth 
undulating iawns, the thickets of myrtle and orange, the lovely 
deep groves of Irees, and away to the peaks of the distant 
dark blue hills, over which a great golden moon was slowly 
rising. 

“ I am sorry too! ” she %aid; “ I could live^ always like 
this, in peac 5 with you, far, far #way from all the world! 
Hark! ” 

She held up her hand *10 invite attention, as the delicious 
^ war^e of,a cightingale, or ‘bul-bul* broke the heated silence 
bto liquid melody. Her lover-husband took that little uplifted 
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hand, and ^drawing it in his owi^, kissed fondly,—and so 
for a moment they were ver^ quiet, while the little brown 
bird of music poured fif)m its palpitating throat a cadence of 
hearl-nioving song. Gradually, the golden splendour of the 
Indian moonlight widened through the tree^j, enveloping them 
in its clear luminous radiance; and the two beautiful human 
creatures, gazing into each, other’s cyos witji all he unspeak¬ 
able ra{)ture of a perfect love, touched that wondrous height 
of pure inuluaJ passion which makes things temporal seem 
very far ofliraJid things eternal very near. 

“J/ life could always be like this,'’ murmured Gloria; 
“We should surely understand God better! AVe should feci 
that He truly loved us, and wished^us to love each other! 
Ah, if orily all the world were as,.happy as I am !” 

“ You will help to make a great par^ of it so, niy belcved !” 
said the Prince; “You will brinif with you into our kingdom, 
comfort for riie sorrowful, aid to the ])oor, sympathydbr the 
lonely, tlujughi for all! V\)ii will forget nothing that calls 
for your remembrance, my Sweet I And one nation at least, 
will know what it is to have a true woman’s love to light up 
the darkness of a I'lirone ! ” 

That night a cable messag# was sent by the Prince to his 
father, stating lus intention to return home immediately. The 
Oriental potentate w!io lutd geiierously placed his palace at 
the Royaf lovers’ disposal, ajid had religiously preserved the 
secret of their identity and whereabouts, being himself much 
fascinated and interested by the romance of their stow, ncyv 
commanded festivals and illuminations for tlifur cntertaitiment 
before their departure, and within a fortnight •of the despatch 
of his message, the Prince’s yacht had left the mystic shores 
of the East, and started on its homeward journey. 

The news^that the Crown PrTnee was returning with his 
bride, set all the country in a flutter of excitement, and 
the General Election being concluded, and* the meeting of 
the new Government bdlng deferred until after the Heir^ 
Apparent’s return, the people of every city and town and , 
province set themselves busily to work to prepare suitable 
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festivities for tlie Homecoming of tlie lioyal pair: At The 
Islands especially the spirit of enthusiasm was complete— 
all sorts of ideas for fetes and sports, afld bonfires and illumina¬ 
tions, exercised the minds of the simple fishcr-folk, who were 
wild with joy at the singular destiny thdt had befallen their 
‘waif of the sea’ as tliey were wont to call the beautiful girl 
who had grown up;imong them,—and the aged Ronsard 
was made the centre of ^leir interest and attention,-*-even 
of their adulation. But Ronsard had grown very listless of 
^late. His age began to tell heavily upon him, aryl the news 
t\jat Gloria was returning in all triumph as Crown Princess,* 
moved him but little. 

“She would have be«n happier as a simple sailor's wife!" 
he averred, when Professor yon (ilauhen, who visited him 
constantly, sought to rgusc him from the apathy into which 
he appejirod to have sunk.* “The greater tlie i)osiiion, llie 
heaviei* the burden !—the more outw'ardly l)rilliant the appear¬ 
ance of life, the deeper its secret Ifttterness!" • 

“ But Gloria has Love w^ith her, my friend! ” urged tlie 
Professor; “And Love makes the bitterest things sweet!” 

Ronsardis aged eyes sparkled faintly. 

“ Ay, Love !•” he echoed ; dream—a delusion—and a 

snare ! Unless it be a love strong enough to drag one down 
to death !- -and then it is the strongest [lower in ihe world! 

It is a terror and a martyrdoiy,—and in nothing shall its 
desire be thwarted ! If It calls—even kings obey ! ” 



CHAPTER xxxri 

( 

; 

bi-:twk kn two passions ' 

O 9 

S LOWLY, and with hesitating steps, Sergius Thord mounted 
the long flight of stairs leading; to the quiet attic.which 
Ix)tys called ^home.’ Here she lived; here she had chosen 
to live ever since Thord had tnade her, as he said, the ‘ Soul 
of the Rcvolutioqary Ideal.’ ,Her&, since the King had 
conquered the Revolutionary Ideal altogether, and had made 
it a Loyalist centre, did sh^ dwell still, though she had now 
some thofights of yielding to the child Pequita’s earnest plead¬ 
ing, and taking up lier abode with her and her father, in a 
pretty little house in the suburbs which, since Pequita’s success 
as fremicrc dansatse at the Opera, Shollo had been able to 
afford, and to look upon as something like a comfortable 
dwelling-place. For willi the election of Thord to the dignity 
of a Dcfjply, had, of course, come the necessity of resigning 
his old quarters w^hcre his ‘ Revolutionary ’ meetings had been 
held,—and he now resided in a more ‘respectable’ qujjirter of 
the city, in such sober, yet distinctive fashion as became on?" 
Who was a friend of the King’s, and w^ho was likeljf to be a 
Minister some day, when he had further proved his political 
mettle. So that Sholto had no longer any need to try and 
eke out a scanty subsistence by leCting rooms to revolutionists 
and ‘suspeAs’ generally,—and Thord himselS had helped 
him to make a change for the better, as had ajso the King. 

But Lotys had not as ,yct m<sved She had lived so long 
among the desperately poor, vrho were accustorqed to go to 
her for sympathy and aid, that she could not contemplate 
leaving so many sick and suffering ai*d. sorrowful ones alone 
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to fight tljeir bitter llattle. So had she said, at least,, to Thord, 
when he had endeavoured to persuade her to establish herself 
in greater comfort, and in a part ofrthe city which had a 
* better-cl^s' reputation. She had listened to his suggestions 
with a somewhat n^elancholy smile. • 

“Once,-T-and not so very long ago,—for you there was no 
such thing as the ‘ bettcrrclass,’ Sergius! ” she said; “ You were 
wont to declare that rich and poor alike were all one family in 
the sight of God! ” * • * 

"I have not altered my opinion,” said Thord, a slight flush 
colouring his cheek; ^‘But—you ^re a woman—and as a 
woman should have every care and tenderness.” • 

‘‘So should my still i^orer sisters,” she replied ; “And it is 
, for those who have lea^t comfort, that comfort should be 
providiid. I am perfectly welf and happy where I am ! ” 
Remembering her fixed iieas on this point, there was an 
uneasy.sense of trouble in Thord’s mind as he \pnturcd again 
on what he feared would be a fruitless errahd, 

“ If I could command her! ” he thought, chafing inwardly 
at his own impotence to persuade or lead this woman, whose 
character ^nd will were so much more self-contained and 
strong than his,own, “ If I coyld only exercise some authority 
over her! But I cannot. What small debt of gratitude she 
owed me as a child, has long been cleared by her constant 
work and the assistance she has given to me,—anc^unless she 
will cOnseift to be my wife, I know I shall lose her altogether, 
I^pr she will never submit to live on money that she has not 
earned.” • 

Arrived at the summit of the staircase he had been climbiri^, 
he knocked at the first door which faced him on the uppermost 
landing. 

“Come in I ” said the Ic^^, sweet voice that had thrilled and 
comforted many human soulji; and entering as he was 
bidden, he saw*Lotys seated in a low chair near the window, 
rocking a tiny infant, soVa^ftn-like^and meagre, that it looked 
m£)re like m corpse than a living child. 

“The mother died last night,” .she said gently, in response 
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to his look of interrogation; “She had been struggling against 
want and sickness for a long time. God was merciful in taking 
her at last! The father has to go out all day in search of 
work,—often a vain search; so I do what I can for this poor 
little one!” . , ' 

And she bent over the forlorn waif of humanity, kissing its 
pale small face, and pressing it soothingly to her warm, full 
breasj-. She looked quite beautiful in 'that Madonna-like 
attitude of protection and love,—Her gold hair drooping against 
the slim whiteness of her throat,—her deep blue eyes full of 
that tende?incss for the defenceless and weak, which is the 
* lovekest of all womanly expressions. 

Sergius Thord drew a chair opposite to her, and sat 
down. 

“You are always doing good,'’Lotys !” he said, with ? slight 
tremor in his voic^; “ There is po day in your life without its 
record of help to the helpless ! ” 

She shook her head deprecatingly, and went on caressing 
and soothing the tiny babe in silence. 

After a pause, he spoke again. 

“ I have come to you, Lotys, to ask ycni many thjngs ! ” 

She looked up with a little smile. , 

“Do you need advice, Sergius? Nay, surely not!—you 
have passed beyond it—you are a great man ! ” 

He moved impatiently. 

“ Great ? What do you rtican ? I am Deputy fbr the city, 
it is true—but that is not the height of my ambition ; it is onjy 
a step towards it.” • 

• “To what do you aspire?” she queried. place in the 
Ministry ? You will get that if you wait long enough! And 
then—will you be satisfied ? ” 

“No—I shall never be satisfied-#—never till-” 

He broke *off and shifted his position. Hi§ fierce eyes 
rested tenderly upon her as she sat holding‘the motherless 
infant caressingly in her arms. “ ‘ 

“You have heard the latest news?” he asked: presently, 
“ I'hat Carl Pdrousse has left the country ? ” 


I' 
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" No, I have not heard that,” said Lotys ; “ But why was 
he allowed to go without being punished for his dishonesty ? ” 
“To punish him, would have invoked the punishment of 
many more associated with him,” replied Thord; “ His estates 
are confiscated;—the opportunity was given him to escape, in 
order to avoid furtfier Ministerial scandals,—and he has taken 
the chance afforded him J ” 

She was silent. ’ • 

“Jost too has gone,” pifrsued Thowi; “He has sold his 
paper to his *chief rival. So that now both journals are 
%malgamated under one head, and work for the saAe cause— 
oflr cause, and the King’s ! ” • 

Lotys looked up with ^ slight smile. 

“ It is the same old system then ? ” she said. “ For whereas 
, before ^there was one newspaper subsidised by a fraudulent 
Ministr)', there are now 1 wo, subsidised by .the Royal Govern¬ 
ment with which the Socialist party is united ! ” 

He frowned. , • 

• “You mistake ! We shall subsidise no newspaper*whatever. 
We shall not pursue any such mistaken policy.” 

“ Believe me, you will be compelled to do so, Sergius ! ” she 
declared, still smiling; “Or some other force will step in! 
Do you not see that politics always revolve in the same 
monotonous round? You have called me the Soul of an 
Ideal,—but even when I worked my hardest with yqp, I knew 
it was an Ideal that could never tfe realised ! But the practice 
of^out theories led me among the poor, where I felt I could 
be useful,-t-and for this reason I conjoined what brains I had, 
what sti^ngth ^ had, with yours. Yet, no matter how meft 
talk of ‘Revolution,’ any and every form of government is 
bound to run on the old eternal lines, whether it be Imperial, 
Socialistic or Republican. Men are always the same children 
—never satisfied,—ever clamouring for change,-^tired of one 
toy and crying for another,—so on and on,—till the end! I 
would rather save a life^’—Jlnd she glanced pityingly down 
up^n the sl%eping infant she held—than upset a throne! ” 

“ I quite believe that; ” said Sergius slowly; “ You are 
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a woman, most womanly! If you Could only leam to 
love- ” 

He paused, startled nt the sudden rush of colour that spread 
over her cheeks and brow; but it was a wave of crimson that 
soon died away, leaving- her very pale. 

“Love is not for me, Sergius!” she said j “I am no longer 
young. Besides, the days of romance never existed for me at 
all, and now it is too late. I have grown too much into the 
habit of looking upon "men as poor little emmevs, clambering 
up and down the same tiny hill of earth,—their passions, their 
ambitions, their emotion's, their fightings and conquests, their 
panSply and pride, do not interest me, though they move me 
to pity; I seem to stand alone, looking beyond, straight through 
the glorious world of Nature, up to the infinite spaces above, 
searching for God! ” , c 

“Yet you care-for that waif?” said Thord with a gesture 
towards the iChild she held. 

“ Because it is ‘helpless,*’ she answered; “ only that! If it 
ever lives to grow up and be a man, it will forget that a woman 
ever held it, or cherished it so! No wild beast of the forest— 
no treacherous serpent of the jungle, is morejcruel in its 
inherited nature, than man ivhen he deals vnth woman;—as 
lover, he betrays her,—as wife, he neglects her,—as mother, 
he forgets her! ” 

“You«have a bad opinion of my sex!” said Thord, half 
angrily; “ Would you say tlius much of the King 
She started, then controlled herself. •• ^ 

“ The King is brave,—but beyond exceptional cfaurage, I do 
not think he differs from other men.” , 

“ Have you seen him lately ? ” 

“ No.” 

The answer came coldly, ancLwith evident resentment at 
the query. Thord hesitated a minute or two, 'looking at her 
yearningly; then he suddenly laid his hand oh her arm. 

“Lotys!” he said in & half-whiiper; “If you would only 
love me! If you would ba my wife 1 ” • » .. 

She raised her dark blue pensive eyes. 

€ y * 
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“My poor Sergiu^! With all your triumphs, do'you still 
hanker for a wayside weed ? Alas !—the weed has tough 
roots that cannot be pulled up to please you ! I would make 
you happy if I could, dear friend !—but in the way you ask, I 
cannot!” • ' ‘ 

His heart* beat thickly. 

“Why?” . 

“ Why ? Ask why t^e raip will not melt majble into snow! 
I love you, Sei^ius—but not with such love as you demand. 
4nd I would not be your w'ife for all the world ! ” 

J-Ie restrained himself with difficulty. 

“ Again—why ? ” 

She gave a slight mov^ent of impatience. 

• “ In the first place, beouusew we should not agree. In the 
second^lace, because I abhor the very idea of marriage. I 
see, day by day, what marriage means, even'among the poor— 
the wr*k of illusions—the death of ideals—the despairing 
monotony of a mere struggle to live-” • 

“I shall not be poor now;” said Thord; “All my work 
would be to make you happy, Lotys ! I would surround you 
with every ^race and luxury—with love, with worship, with 
tenderness! With > our intellig€»ice and fascination you would 
be honoured,—famous! ” 

He broke off interrupted by her gesture of annoyance. 

“ Let me^hcar no more of this. Sergius ! ” she said, “ You 
were very good to me when I was a castaway child, and I do 
nut forget it. But you must not urge a claim upon me to 
which I cannot respond. I have given some of the best year^ 
of my life to aSsist your work, to win you your followers,— 
and to advance what I have always recognised as an exalted, 

though impossible creed-but now, for the rest of the time 

left to me, I^ust have my own way! ” . 

He sprang up suddenly and confronted her. 

“My God!” he cried^ “.Is it possible you do not under¬ 
stand! All my work—all my plans—all my scheming and 
plotting have been for you—to maRe you happy! To give you 
high place and power! Without you, what do I care for the 
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world ? . What do I care whether mefl are rich. or poor— 
whether they starve or die! ' It is you I want to serve—you! 
It is for your sake I iiave desired to win honour and position. 
Have pity on me, Lotys! Have pity ! I have seen you grow 
up to womanhood—I have loved every inch of your stature— 
every hair of the gold on your head—every gknee of your 
eyes—every bright flash of your intelligent spiri:! Oh, I have 
loved you, and love you, Lotys, as no man ever loved woman ! 
Everything I'have dttempted—everything I^have done, has 
been that you might think me worthier of love. P'or t^e 
Country and the People I care nothing—nothing! I only 
cart: for you ! ” 

She rose, holding the sleeping ciiild to her like a" shield. 
Her features seemed to have^ gro,wn rigid with an inflexible 
coldness, , < 

“So then,” sheusaid, “You af/c no better than the men you 
have blamed! You confess yourself as false to thj People 
as the Minister )fou have * displaced! You have served their 
Cause,—not because you love them, but simply because you 
love Me!—and you would force me to becomt^ your wife, not 
because you love Me, so much as you love Yowrself! Self 
alone is at the core of your#(SOcial creed! Hliy, you are not 
a whit higher than the vulgarest millionaire that ever stole a 
people^s Trade to further his ends ! ” 

“Lotys! Lotys!” he cried, stung to the quick; “You 
judge me wrongly—by Heaven, you do! ” 

“ I judge you only by your own words; ” she aliswared 
steadily; “They condemn you more than I do/ | thought 
^ou were sincere in your love for the People !« 1 thought your 
work was all for them,—not for me! I judged that you sought 
to gain authority in order to remedy their many wrongs,— 
but if, after all, you have been* fighting your way to power 
merely to make yourself, jis you thought, more acceptable to 
me as a husband, you have deceived me ih the honesty of 
your intentions as grossly‘as you ha^e deceived the King ! ” 

“ The King i ” he cried >. “ I'he King ! ” ♦ « a 

She flashed a proud and passionate glance upon him—and 

I 
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then—he suddenly ftund himself alone. She had.left the 
room ; and though he knew there-was only one wall, one door 
between them, he dared not follow. • 

Glancing around him at the simple furniture of the 
chamber he' stood in, which, though only an attic, was bright 
and fresh and sweet, with bunches of wildflowers set here and 
there in simple and cheap crystal vases, he sighed heavily. 
The poor and ‘ obscure ’ life was perhaps, after all, the highest, 
holiest and best! All at onJe his eyes*lighted on one large 
cluster of flowers that were neither wild nor common, a knot 
or rare roses and magnificent orchi(js, tied together with a 
gol3en ribbon. He looked at them jealously, and his A)ul 
was assailed by sudden r^jsentment and suspicion. His face 
changed, his teeth closed^hard on his under lip, and he 
clcnchec^ his hand unconsciousTy. 

“If it is so-if it should A>e so!” he rguttcred; “There 

may be y^pl another and more complete Day of Fatji 1 ” 

He left the room then, descending the sftiirs more rapidly 
than he had climbed them, and as he went out of the house 
and up the street, he stumbled against Paul Zouche. 

“Whitherway, brave Deputy?” cried this irresponsible 
being j “Whith^j'r away? To ^rescue the poor and the 
afflicted?—or to stop the King from poaching on your own 
preserves ? ” 

With a force of which he was himself uncons<iious, he 
gripped 'ZouChe by the arm. * 

do you mean?” he whispered thickly;—“Speak! 
What do you know ? ” 

Zouche*laughed stupidly. 

“^Vhat do I know?” he echoed; “Why, what should I 
know, blockhead, save what all who have eyes to see, know as 
well as I do 1 Sergius, your gtasp is none of the lightest; let 
me go! ” Tlfbn as the other’s hapd fell from fiis arm, he 
continued. “ It is you who are the blind man leading the 
blind! You—who like aB thick-skulled reformers, can never 
.peregive \^ha^goes on under your o*vn nose! But what does 
it matter ? What does anything matter ? I told you long ago 
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she would never love you; I knew that she loved his 

Majesty, (Pasquin Leroy ! ’ ” , 

“•Curse you!” saidjThord suddenly, in such low infuriated 
accents that the oath sounded more like a wild h'cast’s snarl. 
“ Why did you not .tell me ? Why did you not warn’ me ? ” 
Zouche shru^ed his shoulders, and bega;i to sidle 
aimlessly along the roadway. 

“You would not have believed me!”'he said; “Nobody 
believes anything that is unpldasant to himself! If you 
had not some suspicion in your own mind, you would not 
believe mfe now! I am foolish—you are wise ! I am a po^ 
—^ycu are a reformer! I am drunk—you are sober! Ahd 
with it all, Lotys is the only one who keeps her head clear. 
Lotys was always the creature of common-sense among us; she 
understood you—she understood me—^and better thap either . 
of us—she understood the King,! ” * 

“No, no I” whispered Thord, more to himself than his 
companion; “ Sha could npt—she could not have known ! ” 

“ Now'you look as Nature meant you to look ! ” exclaimed 
Zouche, staring wildly at him; “Savage as a bear;—pitiless 
as a snake! God! What men can become when they are 
baulked of their desires ! But it is no use, niy Sergius !—you 
have gained power in one direction, but you have lost it in 
another ! You cannot have your cake, and eat it! ” Here 
he reeled against the wall,—then straightening himself with a 
curious effort at dignity, he continued: “ Leave her alone, 
Sergius ! Leave Lotys in peace! She is a good soul,! Let 
her love where she will and how she will,—she has the right 
to choose her lover,—the right!—by Heaven!—it fs a right 
denied to no woman ! And if she has chosen the King, she is 
only one of many who have done the same! ” 

With a smothered sound between a curse and a groan, 
Thord suddenly wheeled round away from him‘ and left him. 
Vaguely surprised, yet too stupefied to lealise that his rambling 
words might have worked seiioua mischief, Zouche gazed 
blinkingly on his retreating figure. c 

“ The same old story ! ” he muttered, with a foolish laugh; 
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“ Aiwa} s a woman in,it! He has won leadership and power, 
—he has secured the friendship qf a King,—but if the King is 
his riv al in matters of love—ah!—thaj is a worse dangec for 
the Throne than the spread of Socialism ! ” 

He ranlbled off unthinkingly, and gave t^e only part of him 
which remained still active, his poetic instinct, up to the com¬ 
position of a delicate love-song, which he wrote between two 
taverns and several drinks. , 

Late in the afternoon—^j«st after suadown-^a small close 
brougham drovt up to the comer of the street where stood 
the tenement h6use,—divided into several separate* flats,—in 
which the attic where Lotys dwelt* was one of the most 
solitary and removed portions. The King alighted from the 
carriage unobserved, and ascended the stairs on which Sergius 
, Thord’s steps had echoed bliit a*few hours gone by. Knocking 
at the door as Sergius ha<?dong, he was in the same way bidden 
to enter, but as he did so, Lotys, who was seated within, quite 
alone, started up with a faint cry ofjierror. , 

■“ You here! ” she exclaimed in trembling accents; “ Oh, 
why, why have you cornel Sir, I beg of you to leave this 
place!—at once, before there is any chance of your being seen; 

your Majest^ should surely know-! ” 

“ Majesty me 'ho majesties, Lotys! ” said the King, lightly; 
“ I h^ve been forbidden this little shrine too long ! Why should 
I not come to ste you ? Are you not known as an angel of 
comfort CO the sorrowful and th® lonely ?—and will you not 
impart ,such consolation to me, as I may, in my many griefs 
deserve? Ntyi Lotys, Lotys! No tears!—no tears, dearest 
of women! To see you weep is the only thing that could* 
possibly unman me, and make even ‘ Pasquin Leroy ’ lose his 
nerve! ” 

He approached her, and %3ught to take her hand, but she 
turned away from him, and he saw her bosom Heave with a 
passion of repressed weeping. * 

“Lotys 1 ” he then said,,with exceeding gentleness; “What 
is this ? W^ are you unhappy ? I have written to you every 
day "since* that night when your lips clung to mine for one glad 
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moment,-^! have poured out my soul to you with more or less 
eloquence; and surely with passion!—every day I have prayed 
you'to receive me, and- yet you have vouchsafed no reply to 
one who is by your own confession ‘ the only man you love ’! 
Ah, Lotys!—you will not now deny that sweet betrayal of your 
heart! Do you know that was the happiest day/)f my life? 
—the day on which I was threatened, by Death, and saved by 
Love!” ^ 1 - 

His mellow"* voice" thrived With its underlying tender¬ 
ness ;—he caught her hand and kissed it; * but she was 
silent. ^ ^ 

With all the yearning passion which had been pent up in 
him for many months, he studied the^oure outlines of her brow 
and throat—the falling sunlight glpw of her hair—the deep 
azure glory of the pitying eyes, half veiled beneath theii; golden . 
lashes, and just now sparkling with tears. 

“ All my life,” he said softly, still holding her hand; “ 1 
have longed for lo\e ! All fmy life I nave lacked' it! Can you 
imagine, then, what it was to me, Lotys, when I heard you sAy 
you loved my Resemblance,—the poor Pasquin Leroy!—and 
even so I knew you loved me ? When you praised as Pasquin, 
and cursed me as King, ho\^ my heart burned with desire to 
clasp you in my arms, and tell you all the truth of my disguise! 
But to hear you speak as you did of me, so unconsciousi*;\ so 
tenderly, ^so bravely, was the sweetest gladness I have ever 
known ! I felt myself a kin^ at last, in very deed* and truth ! 

—and it was for the love of you, and because of your love^for 
me, that I determined to do all I could for my soi? Humphry, 
S,nd the woman of his choice! For, finding myself loved, I 
swore that he should not be deprived of love. I have done 
what I could to ensure his happiness; but after all, it is your 
doing, and the result of your influeftce! You are the sole centre 
of my good cleeds, Lotys !--you have been my Aar of destiny 
from the very first day I saw you 1—from the mioment when I 
signed my bond with you in youf'owfi pure blood, I loved you! 
And I know that you loveckme! ” » 

She turned her eyes slowly upon him, — what eyes! — 
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tearless now, and glitlering with the burning fever of .the sad 
and suffering soul behind them! . 

“You forget!” she said in hushed, trembling accerrts; 

“ You are the King! ” 

He lifted her hand to his lips again, and pressed its cool 
small palm ^gainst his brows. 

“ What then, my dearest ? Must the King, because he is 
King, go through life'unloved?” • 

“ Unless the King is loved with honour,” saiti Lotys in the 
same hushed voice; “He must go unloved !” 

•He dropped her hand and looked at her. She 'was very 
palfe—her breath came and went quickly, but her eyes vfcre 
fixed upon him steadily,—and though her whole heart cried 
out for his sympathy and tenderness, she did not flinch. 

. “ Lot^s 1 ” he said; “ Are yoil so cold, so frdzen in an ice- 
wall of conventionality tSat y<m cannot wym to passion— 
not even^tto that passion which every pulse of yoi^ is ready to 
return? What do you want of m^? Lover’s oaths? Vows 
of’constancy ? Oh, beloved woman as you are, do*you not 
understand that you have entered into my very heart of 
hearts—that you hold my whole life in your possession? 
You—not I —are the ruling power of this country! What 
you say, that I will do 1 'What you command, that will I 
obe^t' While you live, I will live^when you die, I will die ! 
Through you I nave learned the value of sovereigqfy,—the 
good thac oan be done to a eftuntry by honest work in 
kingshiQ, — tlirough you I have won back my disaffected 
subjects to Joyalty;—it is all you—only you ! And if you 
blamed ifle once^as a worthless king, you shall never have* 
cause to so blame me again! But you must help me,—you 
must help me with your love ! ” 

She strove to control th» beating of her heart, as she 
looked upon •him and listened tq^ his pleading. She re¬ 
solutely shut her ■ soul to the persuasive music of his voice, 
the light of his eyes, the teudemess of his smile. 

^ “ What of Jhe Queen ? ’* she said. , 

He started back, as though he had been stung. 
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“ The Queen ! ” he repeated, mechaniqfilly—“ The Queen ! ” , 

“ Ay, the Queen ! ” said iotys. “ She is your wife—the 
mother of your sons I She has never loved you, you would 
say,—you have never loved her. But you are her husband! 
Would you make me ypur mistress ? ” 

Her voice was calm. She put the plajii question 
point-blank, without a. note of hesitation. His face paled 
suddenly. 

“ Lotys! ” said, and stretched out his hands towards her ; 

“ Lotys, I love you ! ” 

A chafnge passed over her,—rapid and transfiguring as^a 
sudden radiance from heaven. With an impulsive gesture, 
beautiful in its wild abandonment, she cast herself at his 
feet. 

“ And I love you! ” she 'saidi “ I love you w^Jh every 
breath of my bo^y, every pulfe of my heart! I love you 
with the entire passion of my life! I love you wHh all the 
love pent up in omy pooi^, starved soul since childhood until 
now!—1 love you more than woman ever loved either lover or 
husband ! I love you, my lord and King ! —but even as I 
love you, I honour you! No selfish thought of mine shall ever 
tarnish the smallest jewel in your Crown ! ph, my beloved! 
My Royal soul of courage! What do you take me for? Should 
I be worthy of your thought if I dragged you down? Should I 
be Lotyf,—if, like some light woman who can be bought for a 
few jewels,—I gave myself'co you in that fever of desire which 
men mistake for love ? Ah, no !—ten thousand times no ! I 
love you ! Look at me,—can you not see how imy soul cries 
* out for you? How my lips hunger for yqur kissfes—how I 
long, ah, God ! for all the tenderness which I know is in your 
heart for me,—I, so lonely, weary, and robbed of all the 
dearest joys of life!—but I will not shame you by my love, 
my best aifd dearest! riot set you one degree lower in 

the thoughts of the People, who now idolise you and know 
you as the brave, true man you a»o ! My love for you would 
be poor indeed, if I coujd not sacrifice myself,altogether for^ 
your sake,—you, who are my King! ” 
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He hej^d her,—Ms whole soul was shaken by the passion 
of her words. 

“ Lotys! ” he said,—and again—“ Lotys ! ” * 

He drew her up from her kneeling attitude, and gathering 
her close in his arms, kissed her tenderly,^ reverently—as a 
man might kiss the lips of the dead. 

“Must it be so, Lotys?” he whispered; “Must we‘ dwell 
always apart ? ” ' • 

Her eyes, beautiful witlf a‘ passiotf of tlfe highest and 
holiest love, looked full into his. 

* “ Always apart, yet always togettier, my beloved! ” she 
anWered ; “Together in thought, in soul, in aspiration !*—in 
the hope and confidence Jhat God sees us, and knows that we 
seek to live purely in Hi^ sight! Oh, my King, you would 
• not havjp it otherwise! You would not have our love defiled! 
How common and easy it would be for m% to give myself to 
you!—father women are only too ready to give tjjfemsclves,— 
to take your tenderness, your care, yaur admimtion,—to demand 
your constant attendance on my lightest humour!—to bring 
you shame by my persistent companionship!—to cause an open 
slander, ant^ allow the finger of scorn to be pointed at you !— 
to see your honour made a mockery of, by base persons who 
would judge you as one, who, notwithstanding his brave 
espousal of the People’s Cause, was yet a slave to the caprice 
of a woman I 'fhink something more of me than t^iis! Do 
not put me fan the level of such iXomen as once brought your 
nanje into contempt! They did not love you !—they loved 

themselves i But I-1 love you! Oh, my dearest lord, if 

self were concejned at all in this great love of my heart, I 
would not suffer your arms to rest about me now 1—I would 
not let your lips touch mine!—but it is for the last time, 
beloved!—the last time! And so I put my hands here on 
your heart—kiss your lips—I stjy with all mjf soul in the 
prayer—God bless you I—God keep you I—God save you, my 
King! Though I shall fcve “apart from you all my days, my 
, spiyt is ,on« with yours! God wili know that truth when we 
meet—on the other side of Death! ” 
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Her tears fell fast, and he bent over Ifer, torn !*>: a tempest 
of conflicting emotions, and kissing the solt li.nr that lay 
lookely ruffled against 'Ijis breast. 

“ Then it shall be so, Lotys! ” he murmured, at last. “Your 
wish is my law !-^it shall be as you conynand! I will fulfil 
such duties as I must in this world,—and the knowledge of 
your love for me,—your trust in me,—shall keep me high in 
the People’s honour! Old follies shall be swept away—old 
sins atoned for;—and when we meet, as you say, on the 
other side of Death, God will perchance givQ us all that we 
have longed for in this v{orld—all that we have lost! ” ** 

His voice shook,—he could not further rely on his self- 
control. f 

“ I will not tempt you, Lotys! ” ,he whispered—“ I dare not 
tempt myself! God bless you! ” ^ r 

He put her gently from hioi, and stood for a moment 
irresolute. , All the hope he had indulged in of a s^.eeter joy 
than any he had ftver known, was lost,—and yet—he knew he 
had no right to press upon her a love which, to her, could only 
mean dishonour. » 

“ Good-bye, Lotys! ” he said, huskily; “ My on^ love in this 
world and the next! Good-bye *. ” 

She gazed at him'with her whole soul in her eyes,—then 
suddenly, and with the lenderest grace in the world, dropped 
on her kiiees and kissed his hand. 

“ God save your Majesty! ” she said, with a podr little effort 
at smiling through her tears; “For many and many a iong 
and happy year, when Lotys is no more ! ” " 

With a half cry he snatched her up in his (’rms and pressed 
her to his heart, showering kisses on her lips, her eyes, her 
hair, her little hands !—then, with a movement as abrupt as it 
was passion-stricken, put her quidkly from him and left her. 

She listened with straining ears to the quick fi?m echo of his 
footsteps departing from her, and receding'down the stairs. 
She caught the ring of diis trdfad *00 the pavement outside. 
She heard the grinding roli of the wheels of his carriAge as he 
was rapidly driven away. He had gone! As she realised this, 
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her courage suddenl)^ failed her, and sinking down beside the 
chair in which he had for a moment sat, she laid her head 
upon it, and wept long and bitterly. Efer conscience told Tier 
that she Ijad done well, but her heart—the starving woihan’s 
heart,—was all unsatisfied, and clamoured fbr its dearest right 
—love! And she had of her own will, her own choice, 
put love aside,—the most precious, the most desired love in 
the world!—she had sent it away out of her life forever! 

True, she cc uld call it back, if she choSe with a word-but 

she knew that for the sake of a king, and a country|p honour, 
she would not so call it back! Slje might have said with 
one of the most human of poets; * 

“Will someone say, then why not ill for good? 

* Why took ye not^youf pastime? To that man 

* My word shall answer, since I knew the Right 

And did it.” ^ ’ * 

• ’ • 

A shadowy form moving uncertainly to'and fro^near the 

corner of the street, appeared to spring forward and to falter 
back again, as the King, huniedly departing, glanced up and 
down the sti^et once or twice as though in doubt or questioning, 
and then walked to his broughanj. The soft hues of a twilight 
sky, in which the stars were beginning to appear, fell on his 
face and showed it ashy pale; but he was absorbed in his own 
sad and bitter thoughts,—lost in his own inward contemplation 
of the love ^hich consumed him,—and he saw nothing of that 
hidden* watcher in the semi-gloom, gazing at him with such 
fierce eyes of hate as might have intimidated even the bravest 
man. rfe ente^d his carriage and was rapidly driven away,* 
and the shadow,—no other than Sergius Thord,—stumbling 
forward,—his brain on fire, and a loaded pistol in his hand,— 
had hardly realised his preseflee before he was gone. 

“ Why did 1 not kill him ? ” he rpjittered, amazed at his own 
hesitation; “ He^tood here, close to me ! It would have been 
so easy! ” ‘ • * • 

. IJe reroained another moment oriwo gazing around him at 

^ Tennyson* 
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the streets, at the roofs, at the .sky, as tffough in a .wondering 
dream,—then all at once, it seemed as if every cell m his brain 
had suddenly become ^superhumanly active. His eyes flashed 
fury,—and turning swiftly into the house which the. King had 
just left, he ran mddly Up the stairs as though impelled by a 
whirlwind, and burst without bidding, straight into the room 
where Lotys still knelt, weeping. At* the noise of his entrance 
she started up,^the tears wet on hpr face. 

“ Sergius! ” she crieS. , 

He looji^ed at her, breathing heavily. 

“Yes,—Sergius!” hersaid, his voice sounding thick and 
husicy, and unlike itself. “ I am Sergius ! Or I was Sergius, 
before you made of me a nameless devil! And you—you 
are Lotys!—you are weeping fpr the lover who has just parted 
from you! You are Lotys—the mistress of the King li” 

She made him* no answer. ** Drawing herself up to her 
full height, ^)he flashed upon him a look of utter sVjrn, and 
maintained a contemptuous silence. 

“ Mistress of the King! ” he repeated, speaking in hard 
gasps; “You, —Lotys, — have come to this ! You, — the 

spotless Angel of our Cause! You!—why,—I sicken at the 
sight of you ! Oh, you fulfil thoroughly the mission of your 
sex!—which is to dupe and betray men I You were the 
traitor all along! You knew’the real identity of ‘Pasquin 
Leroy’!* He was your lover from the first,—and to him you 
handed the secrets of the Committee, and played Us into his 
hands 1 It was well done—cleverly done!—woman’s Wori; in 
all its best cunning 1—but treachery does not always pay ! ” 
Amazed and indignant, she boldly confronted him. 

“You must be mad, Sergius 1 What do you mean? What 
sudden accusations are these? You know they are false—why 
do you utte^ them ? ” ^ 

He sprang towards hcr,€5Lnd seized her roughly by the arm. 
“How do I know they are false?” he said.'* “Prove to me 
they are false 1 Who savdd the Ivina's life ? * You! And why ? 
Because you knew he was ‘Pasquin Leroy’! Iftjw-was k he « 
gained such swift ascendency over all our Committee, and led 
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the work and sway^ the men,—and made of me-his tool 
and servant? Through you again ! And why? Because you 
knew he was the King! Why have yotS scorned me—turfied 
from me—;thrust me from your side—denied my love,—though 
I have loved and ca^ed for you from childhood! Why, I say ? 
Because you love the King! ” 

She stood perfectly still,—unmoved by his frantic manner— 
by the glare of his bloodshot eyes, and his irrej»rcssible agony 
of rage and jealousy. Quietfy she glanced him up and down. 

“You are right!” she said tranquilly; “I do love the 
]5ing!” , * 

A horrible oath broke from his lips, and for a momenf his 
face grfew crimson with th^ rising blood that threatened to choke 
ihe channels of his brain. ^An ^nxious pity softened her face, 
“Sergius!” she said gpntly, “You are not yourself—you 
rave—you do not know what^ou say ! What has maddened 
you ? ''A^hat have I done ? You know my life is free —I have 
a right to do with it as I will, and even as ifiy life is J'ree, so is 
my love! I cannot love where I am bidden—I must love 
where Love itself calls I ” 

He stooc^still, staring at her. He seemed to have lost the 
power: of speech# , 

“You have insulted me almost beyorfd pardon ! ” she went 
on. “ Your accusations are all lies ! I love the King,—but I 
am not the King’s mistress ! I would no more be hm mistress 
than I woufd be your wife ! ” 

Slo\fly, slowly, his hand got at something in his pocket and 
clutched^ if almost unconsciously. Slowly, slowly, he raised 
that hand, still •lutching that something,—and his lips parted 
in a breathless way, showing the wolfish glimmer of white 
teeth within. 

“You-love-the KJhg!” he said in deliberate accents. 

“ And you dare-you dare to teli me so ? ” 

She raised h^r golden head with a beautiful defiance and 
courage. ' • • • 

T love l!hc King! ” she said—“wVnd I dare to tell you so 1 ” 
With a lightning quickness of movement the hand that had 
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been groping after an unseen evil now c^ne out into the light, 
with a sudden sharp crash, and flame of Are ! 

A faint shriek tore die air. 

“ Ah—Sergius!—Sergius! Oh—God! ” 

And Lotys staggered back--—stunn^, deafened — sick, 

dizzy- ' 

“ Death, death ! ” she thought, wildly; “ This is death ! ” 
And, with a last desperate rallying of her sinking force, as 
every memory of her Kfe swept over her brain in that supreme 
moment, she sprang at her murderer and wrenched the weapon 
from his fiand, clutching jt hard and fast in her own. * 

“Say-say I did it-myself!” she gasped, in short 

quick sobs of pain j “ Tell the King-^I did it myself—myself! 
Sergius—save your own life!—I—.j^-forgive i ” 

She reeled, and with a choking cr}^ fell back heavily^ -dead! 
Her hair came unbound with her fall, and shook itself round 
her in a gold wave, as though to hide the horror of tne oozing 
blood tha^ trickled from her lips and breast. 

With a horrid sense of unreality Thord stared upon the evil 
he had done. He gazed stupidly around him. He listened 
for someone to come and explain to him what hail happened. 
But up in that remote attic, tjiere was no one to hear either a 
pistol-shot or a cry. < There was only one thing to be under¬ 
stood and learnt by heart,—that Lotys, once living, was now 
dead 1 Dead! How came she dead ? That was what he 
could not determine. The Vieat of his wild fury had passed, 
—leaving him cold and passive as a stone. « » 

“ Lotys! ” •• 

‘ He whispered the name. Horrible! How she looked,— 
with all that blood!—all that golden hair! 

‘Tell the King I did it myself!’ Yes—the King would 
have to be told—something! Stooping, he tried to detach 
the pistol frbm the lifeles|, hand, but the fingers, though still 
warm were tightened on the weapon, and he dared not 
unclasp them. He was «afraidl He stood up again, and 
looked around him. His,glance fell on the knot, of regal 
flowers he had noticed in the morning,-the great roses,-~- 
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the voluptuous or^ids—^tied with their golden ribbon. He ' 
took them hastily and flung them down beside her,—then 
watched a little trickling stream of •blood running, rufining 
towards one of the whitest and purest of the roses. It 
reached‘it, stained it,—and presently drowned it in a little 
pool. Hqrrified, he covered his eyes, and staggered back¬ 
ward against the door. The evening was growing dark,— 
through the small high window he could see th» stars 
beginning to shine as usuSJ. As usBal,—tffough Lotys was 
dead! That* seemed strange! Putting one hand behind 
Jiim, he cautiously opened the doo^ still keeping his guarded 
gaze on that huddled heap of clothes, and blood, and glitfering 
hair vhich had been Lojys. 

“I must get home,” Ije muttered. “I have business to 

attend^to-as Deputy for tl?e city, there is much to do- 

much to do for the People !• The Peoplf^! My God ! And 
Lotys d(iad ! ” » 

A kind of hysteric laughter thwiatened 'him. He pressed 
his mouth hard with his hand to choke back this strange, 
struggling passion. 

“ Lotys! Lotys is dead! There she lies! Someone, I 
know not who it was, killed her! No,—no ! She has killed 
herself, — she said so ! There she lies, poor Lotys! She 
will never speak to the People — never comfort them,— 
never teach them any more—never hold little motherless 
infants In iier arms and consold them,—never smile on the 
sorro'\ful, or cheer the sick—never! ‘ I love the King! ^ she 
sai3,—and*she died for saying it! One should not love kings! 

‘ Tell tlfe Kin^ I did it myself!' Yes, Lotys!—lie still— 
be at peace—the King shall know-soon enough! ” 

Still muttering uneasily to himself, he went out, always 
moving backwards — and with a last look at that fallen 
breathless fohn of murdered won^n, shut the door stealthily 
behind liim. • 

Then, stumbling giddily •down*the stairs, he wandered, 

blind and l^f crazed, into the darkening night 

# • 



CHAPTER XX.XIII 

t 

' SAILI^^G TO the''IXITNIXE 


G J?EA*r calamities always come suddenly. With the^ 
‘ swiftness of lightning they descend upon the world, 
often in the very midst of fancied peace and security,—and 
the farcical, grinning, sneering apes of liumanity, for whom even 
the idea of a God has but furnished food for lewd jesting, are 
scattered into terrot-stricken hordes, wno are forced to realise 
for the first jtime in their lives, that whether they btdieve in 
Omnipotence or no, an evident Law of Justice exists, which 
may not be outraged with impunity. Sometimes this Law 
works strangely,—one might almost say obliquely. It sweeps 
away persons whom we have judged as useful to the community, 
and allows those to remain whom we consider unnecessary. 
But ‘ we,*—all important ‘ we,*—are not allowed to long assert 
or maintain our petty opinions, against this unknown unde¬ 
termined J^orce which makes havoc of all our best and most 
carefully conceived arrangenAents. For example, *.ve are not 
given any practical reason why Christ,—the Divine Man.—was 
taken from the world in His youthful manhood,, instead of 
Being permitted to live to a great age for the^ further' benefit, 
teaching, and sanctification of His disciples and followers. Pure, 
sinless, noble, and truly of God, He was tortured and crucified 
as though He were the worst of critninals. And apart from the 
Church’s exp’ianation of this great Mystery, we may take it as 
a lesson that misfortune is like everything else, two-sided;—it 
falls equally upon the ungodly an£ the godly,--—with merely this 
difference—that when it ffjjls on the ungodly it j,s, as we are 
reluctantly forced to admit, ‘the act of God*—but when it ialls 
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on the godly, it is ^nerally tfce proved and evident work of 
Man. 

In thi-s last way, and for no fault at aB of her own, had cfuel 
death befallen Lotys. Such as her career had been, it was 
unmarked by so muqh as a shadow of selfishness or wickedness. 
From the first day of her life, sorrow had elected her for its 
own. She had never known father or mother;—cast out as an 
infant in the street, and picked up by Sergius Thord, sh» had 
secured no oth^r protector for her infanty and youth, than the 
brooding, introspective man, who was destined in the end to 
l)e, her murderer. As a child, she^ had been passionately 
grateful to him; she had learned all she could from the bdoks 
he gaVfe her to study, andiwith a quick brain, and a keen sense 
■of observation, she had h^come a proficient in literature, so 
■ much 30 indeed, that mpre than one half the Revolutionary 
treatises ^and other propaganda which he# had sent out to 
diflFercn1> ijuarters of the globe, were from her pep. Her pne 
idea had been to please and to* serve Mm,—to show her 
gratitude for his care of her, and to prove herself useful to him 
in all his aims. As she grew up, however, she quickly dis¬ 
cerned that his affection for her was deepening into the 
passion of a lover; whereuporv she had at once withdrawn 
from his personal charge, and had made*up her mind to live 
alone and independently. She desired, so she told him, to 
subsist on her own earnings,—and he who could d« nothing 
successfully* without her, was onfy too glad to give her the 
rightfid share of such financial results as accrued from the 
various wofkings of the Revolutionary Committee,—results 
which were soiwctimes considerable, though never opulentS 
And so she had worked on, finding her best happiness in 
succouring the poor, and nursing the sick. Her girlhood had 
passed without either joy or®love,—her womanhood had been 
bare of all the happiness that shpuld have graced it. The 
people had learfied to love her, it is true,—but this more or 
less distantly felt affectiofl w£& far fit)m being the intimate and 
nei^r love fifr which she had so often longed. When at last 
this love had come to her,—when in ‘Pasquin Leroy' she 
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thought she had found the true compaAion of her life and 
heart, —when he had constantly accompanied her by his 
owri choice, on her etrands of mercy among the poor; and 
had aided the sick and the distressed by his own .sympathy 
and tenderness, she had almost allowed herself tp dream of 
possible happiness. This dream had been encouraged more 
than ever, after she had saved the King from assassination. 
‘Pasquin Leroy’ had then become her closest comrade,— 
always at hand," and eVfer ready to fulfil her slightest behest;— 
while from his ardent and eloquent glances,—the occasional 
lingering pressure of his b^md, and the hastily murmured wor(fs 
of tenderness which she could not misunderstand, she knew that 
he loved her. But when he had disclosed his real identity to 
be that of the King himself, all her fair hopes had vanished!—, 
and her spirit had shrunk and fallen pnder the blow. • Worse 
than all,—when she learned that'this great and exalted Person- 
age, despite his throned dignity, did still continue to entertain 
a passion for hersdlf, the knowledge was almost crushing in its 
effect upon her mind. Pure in soul and body, she would have 
chosen death any time rather than dishonour; and in the 
recent developments of events she had sometimes grown to 
consider death as good, and e?'en desirable. Now death had 
come to her through the very hand that had first aided her to 
live! And so had she fulfilled the common lot of women, 
which is,taken in the aggregate, to be wronged and slain 
(morally, when not physically) by the very men they have most 
unselfishly sought to serve ! » 

The heavy night passed away, and all through its slow hours 
the murdered creature lay weltering in her blood, and shrouded 
in her hair,—^looked at by the pitiless stars and the cold moon, 
as they shed their beams in turn through the high attic window. 
Morning broke; and the sun shoPits first rays down upon the 
dead,—upon the fixed white countenance, and bn the little 
hand grown icy cold, but clenched with irofi grip upon the 
pistol which had been so bravely snatched in that last moment 
of life with the unselfish thought of averting suspiciPn from the 
true murderer. With the full break of day, the mistress of 
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the house going to a»use her lodgers, came up the stairs with a 
bright face, cheerfully singing, for her usual morning, chat with 
Lotys was one of her principal pleasures. Knocking at* the 
door, and receiving no answer, she turned the handle and 
pushed it open,—then, with a piercing scream of horror, she 
rushed away, calling wildly for help, and sending frantic cries 
down the street. 

“ Lotys ! I..otys !' Lotys is dead! ” , 

The news flew. The hhuscs poured ouf their poverty- 
stricken occupants from garret to basement ; and presently the 
^reet was blocked with a stupefied, grief-stricken Crowd. A 
doctor who had been hastily summoned, lifted the poor ccwpse 
of henwhose life had beep all love and pity, and laid it upon the 
^simple truckle-bed, where yie living Lotys had slept, contented 
with pj?verty for many years; and after close and careful 
examination pronounced it to.be a case of juicide. The word 
created,consternation among all the people. , 

“ Suicide !" they murmured uneasily; 4* Why should she 
kill herself? We all loved her! ” * 

Ay! They all loved her!—and only now when she was gone 
did they re^ilise how great that love had been, or how much 
her thought and tenderness for them all, had been interwoven 
with their lives! They had never stopped to think of the 
weariness and emptiness of her own life, or of the longing 
she herself might have had for the love and care shg so freely 
gave t« otHfers. By and by, as tfte terrible news was borne in 
upc^ them more convincingly, some began to weep and wail, 
others to kneel and pray, others to recall little kindnesses, 
thoughtful dee<Js, unselfish tendernesses, and patient endur¬ 
ances of the dead woman who, friendless herself, had been 
their truest friend. 

“ Who will tell Sergius Thord ? ” asked a man in the crowd; 
“ Who will Weak the news to him • 

There was an awe-stricken silence. No one volunteered 
such heart-rending service. • • 

“Whg will tell the King?” spddenly exclaimed a harsh 
voice, that of Paul Zouche, who in his habit of hardly ever 
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going to bed, had seen the crowd gather, and had quickly 
joined it.- “ Lotys saved hisdife! He should be told ! ” 

Ilis face, always ra-narkable in its thin, eager, intellectual 
aspect, looked ghastly, and his eyes no longc feverish in their 
brilliancy, were humanised by the dew of tears. 

“ The King! ” ' . 

The weeping people Ipoked at one another. The King had 
noWflbecome a part of their life and interest,—he was one with 
them, not apa^rt frorm them as 6nce he had been; therefore 
he must have known how Lotys had loved them. Yes,— 
someone ‘should surely tell the King! * 

‘tThe Kipg must be informed oH this,” went on Zouche; 

“ If there is no one else to take the rjpws to him,—I will! ” 

And before any answer could I;>e given, or any suggestion 
made, he was gone ' , 

Meanwhile, no person volunt«ere(^ to fetch Sergius Thord. 
Evpry man yho knew him, dreaded the task of telling h™ that 
Lotys was dead,'self-slain. Some poor, but tender-hearted 
women sorrowfully prepared the corpse for burial, removing 
the bloodstained clothes with gentle hands, smoothing out 
and parting on either side the glorious waves o^ hair, while 
with the greatest care and difficulty they sufceeded by slow 
degrees in removing the pistol so tightly clenched in the dead 
hand. While engaged in this -sad duty, they found a sealed 
paper mfirked ‘My Last Wish,’ and this they put aside till 
Thord should come. Then* they robed her in white, and laid 
white flowers upon her breast; and so came in turns by 
groups of tens and twenties to kneel beside her and kiss her 
^ands and say prayers, and weep for the los% of one who had 
never uttered a harsh word to any poor or sorrowful person, 
but whose mission had been peace and healing, love and 
resignation, and submission to iier own hard fate until the 
end! • ^ 

Meantime Zouche, who had never been* near any Royal 
precincts before, walked boldly ft) the Palace. All irresolution 
had left hi inhis step was firm, his manner sdf-qpntaiped, , 
and only his eyes betrayed the deep and bitter sorrow of his 
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soul He was allowed to pass the sentinel at the outer gates, 
but at the inner portico of • the Palace he was denied 
admittance. He maintained his composure, however,'and 
handed in his written name. 

“If I cannot see the King, I must- see Sir Roger de 
Launay! ” .he said. 

At this the men in authority glanced at one another, and 
began to unbend ji—if this shabby, untidy being knew Sir 
Roger de Launay, he was* perhaps someon^ of importance. 
After a brief ‘consultation together, they asked him to wait 
'•rhile a messenger was despatched^ to Sir Roger. 

* Zouche, with a curious air of passive toleration sat qtiietly 
on the chair they offere^, and waited several minutes glancing 
_ meanwhile at the display of splendour and luxury about him 
with ajji indifference bordering*on contempt. 

“All this magnificence,” be mused; “j;ll this wealth can¬ 
not pijfchase back a life, or bring comfort Jo a stripken 
heart! Nor can it vie with a poet’s rhyme, which, often 
tinvalued, and always unpaid for, sometimes outlasts a 
thousand thrones! ” 

Here, seeing the tall figure of Sir Roger de Launay coming 
between him q.nd the light, he rose and advanced a step or 
two. • 

“ Why, Zouche,” said Sir Roger kindly, greeting him with a 
smile; “ You are up betimes ! They tell me you ^ant to see 
the King. • Is it not a somewhat* early call ? His Majesty has 
only .just left his sleeping-apartment, and is busy writing 
urgent letters. Will you entrust me with your message ? ” 
Paul*Zouch^ looked at him fixedly. * 

“ My message is from Lotys ! ” he said deliberately; “ And 
it must be delivered to the King in person ! ” 

Vaguely alarmed. Sir Reger recoiled a step. 

“ You brifig ill news ? ” he whiskered. * 

“I do not know whether it will prove ill or well;” answered 
Zouche wearily ;• “ But iuclP news, as I have, must be told to 
his Majesty alone.” , 

Sir Roger paused a moment, hesitating; then he said: 
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' •* If that is so—if that must be so,—thenicome witi) me! ” 

He led the way, and Zouche followed. Enterin- the King’s 
private library where thi King himself sat at his wiiliiig-desk, 
Sir Roger announced the unexpected visitor, adding in a low 
tone that he came ‘ from- Lotys! ’ , 

The King started up, and threw down his pen. . 

' “ From Lotys! ” he echoed, while through his mind there 

flew a»sudden sweet hope that after all the star was willing to 
fall!—the flower was feady to be gathered!—and that the 
woman who had sent him away from her the 4ay before, had 
a heart too full of love tp remain obdurate to the pleading^ 

of hdr kingly lover!-.-“ Paul Zouche, with a message from 

Lotys ? Let him come in ! ” ‘ ’ f 
Whereupon Zouche, bidden to eijter, did so, and stood in ^ 
the Royal presence unabashed, l>ut quite silent. An Ofiinous 
presentiment crept ccoldly througli the monarch’s warm veins, 
as lv 2 saw tl^ dreary pain expressed on the features^ of the 
man, who^had so •persistently scorned him and his offered 
bounty,—and with a slight, but imperative sign, he dismissed 
Sir Roger de Launay, who #etired reluctantly, full of 
forebodings. ** ^ 

“Now, Zouche,” he said gently; “What do you seek of 
me ? What is your message ? ” 

Zouche looked full at him. 

“As King,” he answered, “I seek nothing from you! As 
comrade”—and his accents faltered—“ I would fain*bre 2 .k bad 
news to you gently—I would spare you as much as possiibt;— 
and give you time to face the blow,—for I knowyou lovSd 

hbr! Lotys-” , ' 

The monarch’s heart almost stood still. What was this 
hesitating tone—these great tears in Zouche’s eyes ? 

“ Lotys! ” he repeated slowly, and in a faint whisper; “ Yes, 

yes-go on! Go on, coiprade! Lotys ?-”' 

“ Lotys is dead !" 

An awful stillness followed th6 wfirds. Stiff and rigid the 
King sat, as though strickwn by sudden paralysis; giving no 
sign. Minute after minute slipped away,—and he uttered 
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not a \v )rd, nor did* he raise his eyes from the fixed study 
of th'" carpet at his feet. 

“I.otys is dead!” went on Zouchs^ speaking in a alow 
monotonous way. “This morning, the first thing—-they 
found her.* She had killed herself. The.pistol was in her 
hand. And. they are laying her out with flowers,—^like a 
bride, or a queen,—and you can go and see her at rest 
so,—for the last time,—if you will! This is my mesf^ge! 
It is a message from the d5ad!” • * 

Still tlie King spoke not a word; nor did he lift his eyes 
fi®rn his brooding observation of the ground. * 

'*To be a great King,.as you are,” said Zouche; “And 
yet to.be unable to keeg alive a love when you have won 
it, is a hard thing! She must have kille,d herself for your 
. sake! ” * * 

No answer was vouchsafed,to him. Hg began to feel a 
strange jiily for that solemn; upright figure, jitting tl^ere 
inflexibly silent,—and he approached «it a little nearer. 

■“ Comrade! ” he said softly; “ 1 have hated you as a King 1 
Yes, I have always hated yod!—even wheiv I found you had 
played the gart of ‘ Pasquin Lero^,’ and had worked for our 
Cause, and had helped to naake what is now called my 
‘ fame’’ 1 I hated you,—because through it all, and whatever 
you did for me, or for others, it seemed to me you had never 
known hunger and cold and want!—never known, what it 
was to .havtf love snatched away •from you! I watched the 
grow;th,of your passion for Lotys—I knew she loved you 1— 
and had year indeed been the poor writer and thinker you 
assumed * to be,, all might have been well for you both .► 
But when you declared yourself to be King, what could 
there be for such a woman but death ? She would never have 
chosen dishonour! She ha» taken the straight way out of 
trouble, but—*but she has left you alone! And* I am sorry 
for you 1 I know what it is—to Se left alone! You have 
a palace here, adorned with fcll thek luxuries that wealth can 
buy^ and, yet you are alone in it I, I too have a palace,—a 
palace of thought, furnished with ideals and dreams which 

m 
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no wealth can buy; and I am ^lone in ft too! I Jcilled the 
woman who loved me best; and you have done’the same, 
in ybur way! It is the usual trick of men,—to kill the 
women who love them best, and then to be sorry forever 
afterwards t ” ■ • , 

He drew still nearer-then very slowly, vi-ry hesitatingly, 

dropped on one knee, and ventured to kiss the monarch’s 
passite hand. 

“ My comrade! M/ King! I am sorry for you now! ” 

For answer, his own hand was suddenly caught in a fierce 
convulsive grip, and the JCing rose stiffly erect His features 
were^ grey and drawn, his lips \^ere bloodless, his eyes 
glittering, as with fever. Stricken to the heart as he was, 
he yet forced himself to find yoicQ and utterance. 

** Speak again, Zouche! Speak ^those horrible, l^orrible 
words again! me feel Vhem to be true! Lotys is 

dead! ” r '. 

Zouche,^ with something Hke fear for the visible, yet strongly 
suppressed anguish of the man before him, sighed drearily as 
he repeated- 

“ Lotys is dead 1 It is God’s way—to kill afl beautiful 
things, just as we have learned to love ^them! She,— 
Lotys,—used to talk'of Justice and Order,—poor soul!—^she 
never found either ! Yet she bdieved in God ! ” 

The King’s stern face never relaxed in its frozen rigidity 
of woe. Only his lips moved mutteringly, 

“ Dead! Lotys ! My God!—my God 1 To rise t6 auch 
a height of hope and good — and then — to fttll ^so low! 
Lotys gone from me!—and with her goes aV ! ” 

Then a sudden delirious hurry seemed to take possession 
of him. 

“Go now, Zouche!” he said^ impatiently—“Go back to 
the place wbere she lies^—and tell her I arn coming! I 
must — I will see her again! And I will see you again, 
Zouche!—you too! ” Htf forced S pale smile—“ Yes, poor 
poet 1 I will see you and* speak with you of thil>—you shall 
write for her a dirge!—a threnody of passion and regret that 
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shall majie the wh%le world weep! Poor Zouche !-*-you have • 
had a hard life—well may yo\i wonder why God made us 
men!. And Lolys is dead! ” • • 

He rang the bell on his desk violently. Sir Roger de 
Launay at once returned,—but started back at the sight of 
his Royal* master’s altered countenance. 

“Have the kindness,-Dc Launay”-^said the King hurriedly, * 
not heeding his dismayed looks—“to place a carriage at 
the disposal of our friend Zouche! *116 has much business 
to do;—sad news to bear to all the quarters of the city— 
lie will tell you of it,—as he haj just told me! Lotys,— ^ 
you know her!—Lotys; who saved my life at the rftk of 
her own,—Lotys is degd!” 

Sir Roger recoiled witlj an ejaculation of horror and pity. 

“It# is sudden—and—-and strange!” continued the King, 
still speaking in the same •rapid mannor, and beginning to 
I)ush aside the various letters and documents <in his table— 
“It is a kind of darkness fallcfi withoflt warnmg!—but— 
such tragedies always do happen thus—unpreparedly! Lotys 
was a grand creature,—a noble and self-sacrificing woman— 
the poor, will miss her — yes — the poor will miss her 
greatly !-” .. . , 

He broke off, and with a speechless gesture of agonised 
entreaty, intimated that he must be left alone. De Launay 
hustled Zouche out of the apartment in a kind of impotent 
fury. • 

‘iWhy have you brought the King such news?” he 
demanded^“It will kill him!” 

“He has tilled ker/^^ returned Zouche, grimly—“If he 
had never crossed her path, she would have been alive 
now! Why should not a King suffer like other men? He 
does the same foolish thiifgs,—he has his private loves and 
hatreds in fhe same foolish manner,—wliy should he escape 
punishment fof his follies? It is only in suffering that he 
grows human,—stripped hf grief* and pain of his outward 
ppmp ^nd temporal power, hie even becomes lovable! 
God save us from ^this bauble of ‘ power M It is what 
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'Sergius Thord has worked for all his lifei!—it is what this 
King claims over his subjects—and yet—both monarch and 
reformer would give it aril for the life of one woman .back 
again! -Look you, the King has had a do:en or more 
mistresses, and Heaven knows how many bastards—but he 
has only loved once! And it is well that he should learn 
What real love means,—Sorrow always,^and Dea’h often!” 

Thatnafternoon the whole city knew of the tragic end of 

Lotys. Nothing else was thought of, nothing else talked of. 

Thousands gathered to look up at the house where her 

, body lay, stiffening in the cold grasp of death, and a strong 

body df police w'cre summoned to guard all the approaches' 

to the premises, in order to prevent ^ threatening ^crush’ 

and disaster among the increasing cpwd, every member of 

which sought to look for the lak time on the face o{t her 

who had unselfishly /icrved them»»and loved them in their 

hours ,of bitterest need. The sight of Sergius Thord passing 

through their midstj with bent head, and ashy, distraught 

countenance, had not pacified the clamorous grief of the 

people, nor had it elicited such an outburst of sympathy 

for him as one might have thought would be fortjj coming. 

An idea had gotten abroad ^that since his, election as 

Deputy for the city, -> he had either neglected or set 

aside the woman who had assisted him to gain his position. 

It was a wijDng idea, of course,—but the trifling fact of his 

having taken up his abode in ‘a more ‘aristocratic* part of 

the metropolis, while Lotys had still remained in the ‘ quffrtfr 

of the poor,’ was sufficient to give it ground in the minds 

of the ignorant, who are always more or less suspicious of 

even their best friends. Had they made a more ominous 

guess,—had they imagined that Sergius Thord was the actual 

murderer of the woman they had idolised, there would have 

been no remefnbrance whatever of the work he' had done 

$ 

to aid them in the various reforms now being made for 
their benefit i —they would have tern him to pieces without 
a moment’s mercy. The rc^gh justice of the mob is a 
terrible thing! It knows nothing of legal phraseology or 
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courtesy—it merfly sees an evil deed done, and • straightway* 
proceeds to punish the evil-dber, regardless of consequences. 
Happily for the sake of peace &d order, however, no 
thought of the truth, no suspicion of the real cause of the 
tragedy occurred to any one person' among the sorrow- 
stricken multitude. A faint, half-sobbing cheer went up for 
the King, as his^ private brougham was recognised, making 
its way slowly through ^the press of people,—and* it was 
with a kind^of silent awe, that they watched his tall figure 
alight aq^. pass into the house where la;j the dead. 
^Sergius Thord had already entyed there,—the King and^ 
his new Deputy would meet! And with uneasy movements, 
rambling up and down, talking of Lotys, of her gentleness, 
pati(jnce and never-wearying sympathy for all the suffering 
and «the lonely, the crowds collected, dispersed, and collected 
again,—every soul among them heavily vjeighted and depressed 
by the* grief and the mystery of death, which though ocaurring 
every day, still seems the strangest of fates to ,every mortal 
born into the world. 

Meantime, the King with slow reluctant tread, ascended 
into the* room of death. Sergius Thord stood there,—but 
his brooding face and bulky*fprm might have been but a mote 
of dust in a sunbeam for the little h^ed the stricken monarch 
took of him. His whole sight, his whole soul were concen¬ 
trated on the white recumbent statue with the autumn-gold 
hair,'.which was couched in front of him, strewn with flowers. 
Thift was Lotys—or rather, that had been Lotys ! It was now 
a ver^ bfiautiful, still, smiling Thing,—its eyes were shut, but 
the eyelashes lay delicately on the pallid cheeks like ifttle 
fringes o^ dark gold, tenderly slumberous. Those eyelashes 
matched the hair—the soft, silken hair^—so fine—so lustrous, 
so warm and bright!—th«? hair was surely yet Jiving! With a 
shuddering sigh, the King bent»over the piteous sight,—and 
stooping lowe'r and lower still, touched with trembling lips the 
small, crossed hands. * • ' 

• Asthefdid this, his arm wasP caught roughly, and Thord 
thrust him aside. 


V 
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“ ]^0 not touch her! ” he muttered hoafecly—“ Let her rest 
in peace! ” 

SlcJwIy the King raided his face. It was ashen grey and 
stricken old. The dark, clear, grey eyes were sunken and 
dim,—the light of hope; ambition, love and endeavour, was 
quenched in them forever. ‘ 

“Was she unhappy, that she killed herself?” he asked, in a 
hushed voice. 

Thord drew back, shuddering. Those sad, ^lustreless eyes 
of his Sovereign seemed to pierce his soul! He—the murderer 
of Lolys—could not face, them ! A vague whirl of thought^ 
tormlnted his brain,—he had heard it said that a murdered 
person’s corpse would bleed in the presence of the murdefer,— 
would the dead body of Ix)tys bleed now, he wondered dully, 
if he waited long enough? If so—ihe King woulddcnow! 
Restarted guiltily,«as once more the sad, questioning voice 
broke on his (tors, ’ r 

“Was sl]e unhappy, thinlffyou? You knew her better than 
I!” 

Huskily, and with dry lips, Thord forced an answer. 

“Nay, it is possible your Majesty knew her best! ” 

Again the sunken melancholj' eyes searched kis face. 

“She was endowed with genius,—rich in every good gift 
of womanhood! I would have’given my life for hers—my 
kingdom to spare her a moment’s sorrow I ” went on the King; 
“ But she would have nothing from me—nothing 1 ” ’ , ’ 

“ Nothing,—not even love I ” said Thord recklessly. ' 
“That she had, whether she would or no!”—tfeplied the 
lung, slowly,—“That she will have, till time itifelf shall end!” 

Thord was silent. A passion of mingled fury and remorse 
consumed him,—his heart was beating rapidly,—there were 
great pulsations in his brain like heavy hammer-strokes,—he 

( I' 

was afraid of himself, lest op a savage impulse he should leap 
like a beast of prey on this grave composed figdre,—this King, 
—who was his acknowledged ruler,—^ind kill’ him, even as he 
had killed Lotj's 1 And thefti,—he thought of the People !t- 
the People by whose great force and strong justice he had 
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sworn to abide!—the People who had ‘ worshipped and 
applauded him,—tRe People who, if they ever kne<\r the truth * 
of him and his crime, would snatch him up and tear his 
body to atoms, as surely as he stooS branded with ^furder 
in God's -sight this day! With a powerful effort he rallied his 
forces, and drawing from his breast the small folded paper which 
had been found on the body of Lotys, and which was inscribed 
with the words ‘ My Last Wish/ he Held it out to the King. 

“ Then your Majesty wiU perhaps grant Ijer the bufial she 
here demand# ? ” he said—“ It is a strange request!—but not 
^difficult to gratify! ” , 

• Taking the paper, the monarck touched it tenderly with 
his lips before opening it In all the blind stupefaction of his 
own grief, he was strude by the fact that there was something 
strahjed and unnatural afbouk Thord's appearance,—something 
wild and forced even i* his expression of sorrow. He studied 
his face closely, but to no purpose;—the^ was no clue to the 
mystery packed within the harsh lines of those dark,•fierce 
• features,—he seemed no more *and no less than the same 
brooding, leonine creature that had mercilessly planned the 
deaths of men in his own Revolutionary Committee. There 
was no tduch of softness in his eyes,—no tears, even at the 
sight of Lotys smiling coltiiy in her flower-strewn shroud. 
And now, unfolding her last message, the King beheld it thus 
expressed: 


“To THOSE WHO SHALE FIND ME DEAD 


“ I^pray you of your gentle love and charity, not to bury 
my body in the earth, but in the sea. For I most earndfetly 
desire no^ mark, or remembrance of the place where my 
sorrows, with my mortal remains, shall be rendered back to 
nature; apd kinder than ^he worms in the mould are the wild 
waves of the ocean which I ha^fe ever loved! And there,— 
at least to my own thoughts,—if any spiritual part of me 
remains to watch my will perforftned,—shall I be best pleased •* 
•^x\d most grateful to be given my last rest, Lotys,” 
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This document had been written an^ signed some years 
back, arid had, therefore, nothing to do with any idea of 
immediate departurok fpm the world, or premeditated suicide. 
And once again the King looked searchingly at Thord, as he 
returned him the paper. 

“ Her will shall be performed! ” he said—“ And !n a manner 
befitting her memory,—befitting the love borne to her by a 
People—and—a King ! ” 

He paused,-r then Ti^ent on softly. 

“ To you Sergius, my friend and comrade!—to you will be 
entrusted fhe task of committing this sweet caskCt of a svreetfr 
soulj to the mercy of tht waves!—you, the guardian of Her 
childhood, the defender of her womanhood, the protector of 
her life-” 

“ O God ! No more—no more'! ” cried Thord, si|jidenly 
falling on his knees by the couch of Ihe dead—“ No more— 
in mercy! I will db all—all! But leave me with hcf now!— 
leavfc me alode wit^ her, this last little while! ” 

And breaking into great sobs, he buried his head among 
the death-flowers in an utter abandonment of despair. 

Silently the King watched him for a little space. Then he 
turned his eyes towards the pale form of the woman he had 
loved, and who had taught hiifi 'the noblest arid most selfless 
part of love, sleeping her last sleep, with a fixed sweet smile 
upon her face. 

“ We sh‘all meet again, my .Lotys ! ” he whispered- On the 
other side of Death! ” ' , ^ 

And so,—with the quiet air of one who knows a^quick way 
out of difficulty, he departed. ' 

Some five days later, a strange and solemn spectacle was 
witnessed by thousands of spectators from all the shores and 
quays of the sea-girt city. A ship ^set sail for the Land of the 
Infinite!—a sjlent passenger went forth on a voyage to the 
borders of the Unknown ! *' Coffined in state,—with a purple 
velvet pall trailing its rich folds ovq^ tlyi casket which enshrined 
her perished iiiOrtality,—and with flowers of every imaginable 
rareness, or wildness, scattereS about it,—the body of Lotys waS^, 
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with no religious or rformal ceremony, placed on the deck of a 
sailing-brig, and sent out to the waves for burial. So Sergius 
Thord had willed it ; so Sergius Thord had planned it. Hdhad 
purchased the vessel for this one purpose, and with his own hands 
he had strdwn the deck with blossoms, till it looked like a float¬ 
ing garden of fairyland. Garlands of roses trailed from the mast, 
—wreaths from every former member of the now extinct ‘ Revolu¬ 
tionary Committee ’ were heaped in profusion about the coffin 
which lay in the centre of the deck,—the sails were white as snow, 
and one of thenfbore the name ^ Lotys ’ upon it, in letters of gold. 
I^was arranged that the brig should be towed from the harbour, 
and out to sea for about a couple of miles,—and when tHerc, 
should be cut free and s^t loose to the wind and tide to meet 
its fate of certain wreckage in the tossing billows beyond. In 
strangejpontrast to this floating funeral were the brilliant flags 
and gay streamers which were ♦already being put up along the 
streets mtd quays, as the first signs of the city’s welcome to,the 
Crown Prince and his bride, who ware expected to arrive home 
somewhere within the next ten days. Eager crowds watched 
the unique ceremony, unknown save in old Viking days, of 
sending forth a dead voyager to sail the pitiless seasj and 
countless numbers of small bqats attended the funeral-vessel 
in a long flotilla,—escorting it out to that verge where the ocean 
opened widely to the wider horizon, and spread its highroad 
of silver waves inyitingly out to the approaching silent ad¬ 
venturer. •Comments ran freely from lip to lip,—Sergius 
Thord •l^ad been seen, pale as death, laying flowers on the 
deck to the last,—the King,—yes!—the King himself had sent 
a wreath* as a token of remembrance, to the obsequies of 
the woman who had saved his life,—the purple velvet pall, 
with its glittering fringes of gold, had been the gift of the city 
of which Thord was the lateiy-elected Deputy,—Louis Valdor 
had sent thaf garland of violets,—the great wr&th of roses 
which lay at tho head of the coffin, was the offering of the 
famous little dancer, Pequitaf who, «it was said, now lay sick 
of a fever brpughl on by grief and/retting for the loss of her 
best friend,—and rich and poor alike had vied with one 
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another, in assisting the weird beauty ot this exceptional and 
strange burial, in which no -sexton -’i as employed .but the wild 
wind, which would in>due time sco^p a hollow in th(; sea, and 
whirl down into fathomless deeps all that reraaint;d of a loving 
woman, with the offerings of a People’s love around' her! 

From the Palace windows the Queen watcl^id the weird 
pageant, with straining eyes, and a sense of relief at her heart. 
This unknown rival of hers,—this Lotys—was dead! Her 
body would soon be' drifting oift on the wild waste of waters, 
to be caught by the first storm and sunk [in the depths of 
eternal silence. She was glad!—almost she cGuld have sj^ng 
fof- joy! T he colour mantled on her fair cheeks,—she loflked 
younger and more beautiful than ever. She had Icagied her 
long-neglected lesson,—the lesson of, ‘ how to love.’ And to 
herself she hum ily confessed the truth—that she ^oved no 
other than her husband! The K'ing had now become the 
centre ofh^r heart, as he had become the centre of lus People’s 
trust. And she ’.matched the vessel bearing the corpse of Lotys, 
gliding, gliding over the waves—she tracked the circling con- . 
course of boats that went with it—and waited, with quickened 
breath and eager eyes, till she saw a sudden pause in the 
procession—when, riding lightly on a shining wave, the funeral- 
ship seemed to stop for an instant—and then, with a bird-like 
dip forward, scurried out with full, bulging sails to the open 
sea! The crowding spectators began to break up and disperse 
—the flotilla of attendanr boats turned back to shore—the 
dead woman who had held such magnetic influence qver the 
King, was gone!—gone forever into the watery caverns of 
' endless death! 

I 

It was with a light heart that the Queen at .last rose from 
her watch at the window, and prepared to aitay herself for 
the return of her Sovereign lord- Her eyes sparkled, her lips 
smiled; she looked the very incarnation of Icve and tender¬ 
ness. The snow-peak had melted at lart, and underneath 
the ice, love’s late violets had begun to bloom ! She glanced 
once more out at the sea where the vanishing death-ship now 
seemed but a speck on the far horizon, and saw a bank ot 
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solemn pnrple clouds darkening .the golden sunset line,-^clouds 
that rosi up'thickly and swiftly, likb magic mountains conjured 
into sudden existence by some wkcb \n a*fa\ry Vale. A gusf oi 
wind sh jok the lattice—and jnoancd faintly through the chinks 
of the door. , 

‘‘There wfll be a storm to-night!” she said musingly, her 
eyes following the dispersing crowds, as they poured along the 
terrace from the shore, or climbed up from the quays lo»the 
higher streets of J:hc town:—‘^There will1:)e a storm !—and the 
woman who w^s* called Lotys, will know nothing of it 1 The 
vessel she sails in will be crushed likf a shell in the teeth of 
the blast, and her body wilt sink like a stone in the angry sfea I 
will'she sleep—so doeaher brief power over the King come 
an end! ” , ^ 

' Turnilig, she smiled at hpr lady-in-waiting, Teresa de Launay, 
who had also watched the sea-ftmeral of Lotys with wondering 
and often tcar-filled eyes. , , 

“ How the people must have loved her! ” flie girl murmured 
softly; No poor person or child came to these strange 
obsequies without flowers!—many wept—and some swear there 
is no happiness at all for them now, without Lotys J She must 
have been a sweet, unselfish worpan!” 

The Queen w'as silent. • 

“ Since she saved the life of our lord the King, I have often 
thought of her!” went on Teresa—“I have even hoped to 
see her!, l5earest Madam, w^ould you not have been glad to 
thank'lTer once before she died?” 

The Q'^e5n*s face hardened. 

“ She only did her duty! ” was the cold answ’-er-—“ Every' 
subject in tie realm would be proud to have the chance of 
being the King’s defender I ” 

At that moment the door dpened, and Sir Roger de Launay 
entered,—then drew back in some f^rprise and hesitation. 

“ I crave your *pardon, Madam 1 ” he said, bowing low—“ I 
thought the King was hevi ! ” * * 

‘i'I'ruly tlift King should bo here by now,”—replied the Queen 
gently—“But he is doubtless detained among the people, 
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who wait upon his footsteps,, as thougfi he were-a demi-god! 
She smiled happily. “He went out to see yonder strange • 
ftineral-pageant—aftd left no word of the hour of his return.” 

■Sir Roger looked perplexed. The Queen npticed his ex¬ 
pression of anxiety. • , j . 

“Stay but a moment, Sir Roger," she added—“Now I 
remember, he bade me at sunset, gb to,my own room and fetch 
a«packet I would find from him there,—he may be waiting for 
me now!” * , 

She ^retired, the radiant smile still upon* face, and Sir 
Roger looked at his sijter with concern for her tearful eyes. 

* “ Weeping, Teresa ? " he said—■*“ What is the trouble ? " 
“Nothing!” she answered quiaJdy—“Only a presentiment 
of evil! That funeral-ship Ijas m^-de me sad I ” j • 

Sir Roger said nothing for th^ moment. He vILs too pre- 
occupied with his own forebodings to give much heed to hers. 
Pe walked to the window, ’ • 

“There wilH'be a sform to-niglit!” he said. “Look at 
those great clouds! They are big with thunder and with' 
rain! ” 

“Yes!” murmured Teresa—“There will b& a storm- 

Madam! ” , . ^ 

She turned with a cry to feel the Queen’s grip on her 
shoulder—to see tlie Queen, while as marble, with blazing 
eyes, ppssessed by a very frenzy of grief and terror. A tragic 
picture of despairing Majesty, she confronted the sfartled De 
Launay with an open paper in her hand. * ^ 

“Where is the King?” she demanded, in* afcents that 
' quivered with fear and passion. “From you, Sir Roger de 
Launay, must come the answer ! To you, his friend and 
servant, I trusted his safety! And of you I ask again—Where 
is the King?” • ^ 

Stupefiefi and stunufd, Sir Roger stared helplessly at 
this enraged splendour of womanhood, this embodied wrath 
of royalty, • * ' 

“Madam!” he stammered,—“I know nothihg-^-savo^thaf 
the King has been sorely stricken by a great sorrow-” 
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» She looked at him wilh flashing eyes. 

“ Sorrow for what ?—for whom ? ” ' 

De Launay gazed at her amazedly;—why did she ask cjf 
what she knew so well ? 

“ Madam, t6 answer that is not within my province! ” 

She was silent, breathing quickly. Great tears gathered on 
her lashes, but did not fall. . 

“ When saw you his Majesty last ? ” , 

“ But three hours since, Maddm ! He bade tr?e leave him 
alone, saying he Avould walk a while in the further grounds 
. away»from the sight of the sea. He had no mind, he said, to 
look upon the passing away of Lotys ! ” * 

A strange grey pallor cr^pt over the Queen’s face. She 
stood proudly erect, yet tottered as though about to fall. 
Teresa de [paunay ran to her in terror. 

“ Dearest Madam! ” crieS th« trembling girl—“ Be com¬ 
forted ! Be'patient! The King will come! ” 

“ He will never come! ” said the Queen in'* a low choked 

voice;-“ Never again-never, never again ! I Teel—I 

know—that I have lost him forever! He has gone—but 
where ?— O God I—where ! ” 

“Madam I” said,Sir Roger, shaken to the soul by the sight 

of her suppressed agony—“ That paper in your hand-” 

“This paper,” she said, with a convulsive effort at calmness, 
“makes me Regent .till the return of my son, the Grown 
Prince—and—ht the same time—bidS me farewell! Farewell I 
—and why farewell ? Oh, faithless servant 1" and she advanced 
a step, fixing har burning eyes on the stricken De Launay—“ I 
thought you Toved gie 1 ” 

His face flushed—his lips quivered. 

“ As God lives, Madam, I yield to no one in my love and 
service of you ! ” j 

“Then find thfe King! ” and she stretched out hei^arm with 
a gesture of authority—“ Bring back to me my husband 1— 
the one man of the world !—»th^ one raan I have learned to 
• Iqve! Follow the King!—whether op land or sea, whether 
alive or dead,—in heaven or hell, follow him I Your place is 
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not with me—but by your master’s si4e! If you know not 
whither, he has fled, make^ it your business to -learn !—and 
never let me sec your face again till his face shines beside 
yours, like sunshine against darkness!—till his eyes, his smile 
make gladness where your presence without him is a mocking 
misery 1 Out of my sight \ And nevermore jctlirn again, 
save in your duty and* attendance on the King! ” 

“Madam, — Madam!” exclaimed Teresa — “Would you 
condemn myl)rothep to a lastifig banishment? What if the 
King were dead ? ” * 

“Dea*d!” The word left the Queen’s lips^in a sharp €ob 
oPpain—“The King cannot die !—he is too strong—too bold 
and brave! He has met death eje now and conquered it»! 
Dead ? No—that is not possible—that could not be 1 ” 

She turned again upon Sir Roger, standing mutejxnd pale^. 
a very statue of (^espair. • 

I give,YOU a high mission ! ” she said—“ Fulfil ill,! ” 

He started frcAn his unhappy reverie. 

“Be sure that I will do so!” he said—“I will—as your 
Majesty bids me — follow the King! And — till the King 
returns with me—I also say farewell! ” ^ 

Catching his sister in lji§ arms, he kjssed her with a 
murmured blessing«-and profoundly saluting the woman for 
whose love’s sake his very life was now demanded, he left the 
room. « 

“ Roger, Roger ! ” cried Teresa in an anguish,*as the sound 
of his footsteps died away—“Come back ! Come ba^k! ” 

And falling on her knees by the Queen’s side, ehe burst into 
• wild weeping. , * 

“ If the King has gone forever, my brother is gone too,” 
she sobbed—“Oh, dearest Majesty, have you no heart?” 

“None!” said the Queen with a strained smile, while the 
slow, hot tfears began to^fall from her aching •eyes—“None! 
What heart I had is gone! It follows the King 1 ” 
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^ GREAT storm was gathering, yhc heavy purple clouds 
Ox which had arisen in the west at sunset, when all that 
was mortal of Lotys had .been sent forth to a lonely burial 
in the sea, had gradually spread over the whole sky, 
darkenii^ in hue as they moved, and rolling together in 
huge opaque masses, which presently began to close in and 
become denser as the night advanced. By and by a wild 
wind awoke, as it were, from the very cavitfes of ocean, and 
the waves began to hiss warnings all along the coast, and 
to rise higher and higher over each other’s shoulders as the 
gale steadily increased. Rene Ronsard, sitting in his cottage, 
feeble and somewhat ailing, beard the beginnings of the 
tempest with long-accustomed ears. He w\as depressed in 
spirit, yet not altogether solitary, for he had with him a 
kindly conipanion in Professor von Glauben. The Professor 
had beeiT one of the many who had attended the strange 
funerai-pageant of the afternoon, not only out of interest in, 
and regret for, the fate of the woman whose unique character 
he had admired,, and whose difficult position he had pitied f 
but also because he had suffered from an unpleasant pre¬ 
sentiment to which he could give no name. If he could 
have described his forebodings at all, he would have said 
they were more or less connected jwith the King,—but how 
or why, he would not have been able to explain, save that 
since the death bf Lot)'^, fiis Sovereign master had no 
b longer lookud the same man. Siricken as with a blight, 
and grown suddenly old, his manner and appearance were 
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as of one devoured by a , secret dfcspair,—a. corroding 
disease,--of which the elid could only be ' disastrous, 
Ovetcome by the and distress of being the constant 
witness of a sorrow which he felt to the heart, ,yet could 
not relieve, the Professor, on returning^ from the scene of 
Lotys's impressive funeral, had put ashore on The Islands, 
instead of going back- to the mainland. He had sought 
permission from the King to remain with Ronsard for the 
night,—and the permfesion had ^ccn readily^ almost eagerly 
granted. The King, indeed, had seemed glad to be relieved 
of the too anxious solicitude of his physician, who, he kn^, 
was •well aware of the concealed agony of mind which tortured 
and well-nigh maddened him,—and the Professor, keenly" 
observant, was equally conscious Jhat, under the immediate, 
circumstanoes, his attendance might seem more oft' an in- ’ 
tnision than a dut;v. ‘ * 

“,De Laupay was not far wrong when he prophesied danger 
for the King as •the result of his beginning to think for 
himself;” he mused—“Yet it has come—this danger—in a 
different way from that in which we expected it! It is a 
bold move for the ruler of a country to ma^e personal 
examination into the needs qf.his people,—ljut it is seldom 
that, while engaged ifc such a task, the ruler himself becomes 
ruled, by a stronger force than even his owm temporal power! ” 
And npw, sitting with old Ronsard, by a fire which 
had been kindled on this* somewhat chilly nighty for his 
better comfort,* he was, despite the impression of aaflness 
and disaster which hung upon his mind as dalkl^ as the 
(Souds were hanging in heaven, doing his, best to rouse 
both himself and his companion to greater <^eerfulness. 
The wind, shaking the lattice, and now and then screaming 
dismally under the door, did rtot inspire him to gaiety, 
but his thoughts were ppncipally for Ronsard, who was 
inclined to yield to an overpowering despondency. 

“This will never do, *Ronsafd!* he said after a pause, 
during which he had noticed a tear or two ttca! slojirly 
down the old man’s furrowed cheek; “What sort of a 
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welcome will such ^ a face as yours be to our^ Crown 
Princess (gloria? She will 'sopn be here; think of it! 
And what a triumphant entry she wiy make, acclaimed by 
the whole nation! ” 

“ I shall* not be wanted in her life!/’ sajd Ronsard, slowly. 
“ After all, J[ am nothing to her, and have no claim upon 
her, I found her, as ^ poor man may by chance find a 
rare jewel,—-that the jewel is afterwards found worthy to be 
set in a king’s crown, is not the bpsines^ of that same 
poor man. He*who merely hews a diamond out of the mine, 
\sj\ot the mailer of the diamond! ” • 

^Gloria loves you!” said the Ftofessor; “And she»will 
,love you always!” 

Ronsard smiled faintly? 

• « My|friend, I understand, aild I accept the law of change 1 ’ 
he said. “To me, as all,^it must come! The old must 
die, and -the young succeed them. As for me, I shall be 
glad to* go—the sooner the’ better, I truly think, for then 
none will taunt my Gloria with the simple manner of her 
bringing up;—none will remember aught, save her exceeding 
beauty, or blame her that the sun and sea were her only 
known parents. And if we credit legend, hers is not the 
first birth of loveliness from thh boson^ of the waves! ” 

Here the wind, tearing round the rafters, rattled and 
roared for a space like a demon threatening the whole 
construedoft of the house, and* then went galloping away 
with Shriek among the pines down to the shore. 

“A wild,night!” said the Professor, with a slight shiver. 
“ Alas ! poor Lotys !—popr ‘ Soul of an Ideal' as Sergiu® 
Thord called lier,—her frail mortal tenement will soon be 
drawn dowif to the depths in such a storm as this! ” 

“ I never saw her! ” said R^onsard musingly; “ Thord I have 
seen often, l/Otys was to me a name merely,—but I knew it 
was a name to conjure with—a naifie beloved of the People. 
Gloria longed to,gee her,- 5 -shg had heard of her often.” 

“ She was^a psychological phenomenon,” said the Professor 
* sloWly; And I admit that her composition baffled ma No 
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one ha^e I ever seen at all like her. wSl^ was beautiful without , 
any of the accepted essentials' of beauty—and it. is preci.sely 
su^;h a woman as J^iat who possesses the most dangerous 

fascination over men-not over boys—but over men. She 

had a loving, passionate, feminine heart, with a' masculine 
brain,—the two together are bound t'o constitute what is 
called Genius. The only thing I cannot understand is the 
unexpected weakness she displayed in comniittmg suicide. 
That I should' never .^have thought of her. On the contrary, 

I should have imagined, knowing as much of'her as I did, that 
the greasier the sorrow, the greater the fight elic would h^ve 
made against it.” 

A silence fell between them, filled by the thundering noise 
of the wind. 

“ Where is Thord ?” asked Ronsard presently. | 

“ I do not know. The last I sa\/ of him was on board the 
vessel that bore her coffin 3 —he was laying flowers on the 
d 6 ck. He was pot, 1 think, in any of the smaller boats that 
accompaiiied it; he must have returned with the crowd on 
shore. He has his duties as Deputy for the city now, we 
must remember! ” 

Ronsard’s eyes flashed with a glimmer of satire in the fire¬ 
light. 

“ If it had not been for Lotys, he would not be a Deputy, 
or anything else,—save perchance a Communist or an 
Anarchist!” he said; “He used to be one of the, fiercest 
malcontents in ail the country when I first came here..^.. Many 
and many is the time I have heard him threatq^p to kill the 
o King 1 ” 

“ Ah ! ” said the Professor meaningly, the while ho bent his 
eyes on the flickering fire. 

Again a silence fell. The ^ wind roared and screamed 
around the^building, and in the pauses of the gaie, the minutes 
seemed weighted with a strange dread. Every tick of the clock 
sounded heavy and long,^even to the equable-minded Professor. 
The storm outside was growing louder and evej^ louder, and 
his thoughts, despite himself, turned to the ocean-wildernCsses 
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over which Prince I^mphry’s home-retuming vessel *must be 

now on its’, way—while that othef solitary banjue, unhelmed 

and unmanned, whose sail bore the pame of ‘ Lotys ’ ^was 

also voyaging, buf in a darker direction, down to death and 

oblivion, carrying with it, as he feared, all the love and heart 

of a King!, Suddehly a loud knocking at the door startled 

them; and as Konsard..rose from his chair, amazed at the 

• » 

noise, and Von Glauben did the same with more alacrity, a 
man with wind-blown hair and excited gestur* burst into the 
little room, • 

Ronsard! ^ be cried; “ The King—the King! ” • 

He paused, gasping for breath. €ionsard looked at jum 
•wondefingly. His clothes were saturated with sea-water,— 
his face was pale—and hfs eyes expressed some fear that his 
/tongue ipeemed incapable *of attering. He was one of the 
coral-fishers of the coast, find Ronsard knew him well, 

“What ails you, man?” he asked; “Wlfat say you of the 
King?’-*' , , • 

•Holding the door of the cottage open with som»difficulty, 
the coral-fisher pointed to the sky overhead. It was flecked 
with great masses of white cloud, through wffiich the moon 
appeared to^roll rapidly like a ball of yellow fire. The wind 
howled furiously, and the pines* fn the njpar distance could be 
seen bending to and fro like reeds in its breath, while the roar 
of the sea beyond the rocks was fierce and deafening. 

“It jt* ali storm!” cried the man, excitedly; “Tire billow^s 
are riiijffing mountains high !—there is no chance for him I ” 
“No chapee for whom?” demanded Von Glauben, im¬ 
patiently^ “ What would you tell us ? Speak plainly ! ” ^ 

“ It was the *King! ” said the coral-fisher again, trying to 
express himself more collectedly—“I saw his face lit up by 
the after-glow of the sky—^white—white as the foam on 
the wave! bisten ! When the body of the worimn Lotys was 
borne away on .that vessel, a maft came to me out of the 
thickest of the ccowd (I ^as one of the furthest quays)— 
and offered pie a purse of gold to Jake him out to sea—and 
to^teer*him in such a way that we should meet the funeral- 
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barque'just as she was cut adrift and se«tt forth to be wrecked • 
in the ocean. I did not know him then. He kept his face 
hidden,—he spoke low, and he was evidently in trouble. I 
thought he was a lover of the dead woman, and sought 
perhaps to comfort himself by looking at hei* do^n for the 
last time. So I consented to do what be asked. I had my 
sailing skiff, and we went at once, .The wind was strong; we 

sailed swiftly—and at the appointed pl^lce-” He paused 

to take breatlfT' Rousard seized him by the arm. 

“ Quick ! Go on—what next ? *' * 

“At the appointed place when the vessel Stopped,— 
he^ ropes were cut and she afterwards sprang out to sek, I, 
by his orders, ran my skiff close beside her as she came,—and 
before I knew how it happened, my passenger sprang aboard 
her—Ay !—with a spring asHighf and sure as the (light of a. 
bird ! ‘ Farewell!’ he said, apd fldng me the promised gold; 

‘ May all be prosperous with you and yours !' Arid then the 
wind swooped down and,bore the ship a mile or more ere I 
could foKow it; but the strong light in the west fell full upon , 
the man's face—and I saw—I knew it was the King ! ” 

“Gott in Himmel! May you forever be confounded and 
mistaken !” exclaimed Von Glauben,—“I left the King in his 
own grounds but ap hour before I myself started to witness 
this accursed sea-funeral! ” 

« 

“ I say it was the King! ” repeated the man emphatically. 

“ I would swear it was the" King ! And the vessel going out 
to meet the storm to-night, holds the living, as the 

dead! ” , 

, With a sudden movement, as active as it was dCcided, old 
Ronsard went to a corner in tlie room and drew out a thick 
coil of rope with an iron hook at the end, and slinging it round 
his waist with the alert quickness of youth, made for the open 
door. « « 

“Where is your skiff?’*’he demanded. , 

“ Ashore down yonder; ” answered the ,coral-fisher; “ But 
you—what are you going to do? You cannot sail her in such 
a night as this! ” •* • i * 
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“ I will adventure! * said Ronsard. If, as you sayj it was 
the King, I 'Will save him if he can be saved! Once a King’s 
life was nothing to me; now it is something! The tide veers 
round these Islands, and the vessel on which they have placed 
the body of Lotys, cap scarcely drift away from the circle till 
morning, unldss the waves are too strong for it-” 

“ They are too strong T’ cried the coral-fisher; “ Ronsard, 
believe me! There is no rain to soften or abite the wind— 
and the sea gro>ys greater with every breath of the rising 
gale!” 

care nothing! ” replied Ronsard ^ “Let be! If you are 
afraid, I will go alone I ” • 

* At these words, the Professor suddenly awoke to the 

situation. • . 

■' “ Whallwould you attempt, Ronsard ?he exclaimed; “ You 
can do nothing! You arc wdhk and ailing!—there is no 
force in ^ou to combat the elements on such a night iS 
this-” 

I 

“There « force!” said Ronsard; “The force of my thirst 
for atonement 1 Let me be, for God’s sake! Let me do some¬ 
thing useful In my life !—let me try to save the King ! If I 
die, so much the better.’’ • • 

“Then I will go with you ! ” said Von Glauben, desperately. 

Ronsard shook his head. 

“You? No, my^’riend! You will not! You will •remain 
to welcorqp (Gloria—to tell her that I loved her to the last!— 
that I did my best! ” 

He seeined to have grown young in an instant,—his eyes 
flashed w ith alertness and vigour, and instead of an old decay¬ 
ing man, fulUof cares and despondencies, he seemed like a 
bold adventurer, before whom a new land of promise opens. 
Von Glauben looked at him,•land in a moment made up his 
mind. He turned to the coral-fisher.* 

“ What think you truly of the night, my friend ? Is it for 
life or death we go1* ” * * • 

• “ peatK! Certain death! ” answei^d the man; “ It is mad¬ 
ness to set sail in such a storm as this ! ” 
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“Yoli are married, no doubt? AndMittle ones eat your 
earnings? Ach so ! Then you shall not be asked to go with 
us. Ronsard, I am ready ! I can pull an oar and manage a 
sail, and I am not afraid of death by drowning! For Gloria's 
sake, let me go with ydu ! ” ^ 

“ For Gloria’s sake, stay here! ” cried Ronsard / and with an 
abrupt movement he escaped Von Glaubcn’s hold, and ran with 
all Che speed o( a boy out of the cpttagc into the garden beyond. 

Von Glauben rushed after him, but found himself in the 
thicket iff pines, trapped and hemmed in by the darkness 
of their stems and bn?nchcs. The w^ind was so fierce and 
strong, that he could scarcely keep his feet,—every now and 
again the moon flew out of a great* cloud-pinnacle and glared 
on the scene, but not with suflficiert clearness to shovj^ him hie 
way. Yet he knew the place well—-often had he ana Gloria' 
trodden that path down to the'sea, and yet to-night it seemed 
all unfamilLr. How the sea roared ! Like a thous 2 *nd lions 
clamouririg for prey! Against the rocks the rising billows 
hissed and screamed, rattling backward among stones and 
shells wdth the grinding noise of artillery wagons being hastily 
dragged off a lost field of battle, » 

“ Ronsard! ” he called as loudly as he 'oould, and again 
“ Ronsard ! ” but his voice, big and stentorian though it was, 
made but the feeblest wail in the loud shriek of the wind. 


Yet he stumbled on and on, and by slow and difficult degrees 
found his way down to the foot of the high rocks whiejU formed 
a pinnacled wall between him and the sea,—the rock^ fiie had 
so often climbed with Gloria, and of which she had sung in such 
‘matchless tones of triumph and tenderness. * 


Here, by the sea, 

My King crpwn'd me ! 

Wild ocean sang for my Coronation, » 

With the jubilarK voice of a mighty nation! 

The memory of this scftig came iJack to Kis ears in a ringing 
echo, amid the howling ,bf the boisterous wind, which ^now' 
blew harder and harder, scattering masses of blown froth from 
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the waves In his fac#, with flying sand and light shells, and 
tom-up weed. Scarcely able to stand against it, he paused to 
get his breath, realising that it would be worse than useless 
to climb tbe rocks in the teeth of such a gale, or try to reach 
the old accustomed^ winding way down to the shore. He 
endeavoure(t to collect his scattered wits;—if the ceaseless 
onslaught of the storm would only have allovrcd him to think 
coherently, he fancied he might have found another and easier 
path to lead him in the direction whithef Ronsard, in his mad, 
but heroic impulse, had gone. But the gale was so terrific, 
anfl the booming of the great waves on the other si^e of the 
roclcy barrier so awful, that it scemeef as if the w^ater must be 
•rollingun like a solid way, bent on breaking down the coast, 
^nd grinding it to powder^ His heart ached heavily;—tears 
• rose to 3iis eyes. ^ 

' "What a grain of dust I am in this wo^ld of storm! ” he 
ejaculated; "Here I stand,—a strong man, utterly useless! 
Powerless to save the life I w'ould die to strve! But maybe 
tbe story is not true !—th(; man can easily have been mistaken ! 
Surely the King would not give up all for the sake of one 
woman^s lo^ ! ” 

But though he said this to hjiyself, he knew that such things 
have been; indeed, that they are common enough throughout 
all history. He had not studied humanity to so little purpose 
as not to be awarathat there are certain phases of tbp passion 
of love-whitli make havoc of a man's wisest and best intentions; 
and dmt even as Marc Antony lost all for Cleopatra's smile, 
and Harry rtie Eighth upset a Church for a w^oman's whim, so 
in modern day^ the same old story repeats itself; and nft 
matter how; great and famous the position of a king or an 
emperor, he may yet court and obtain his own ruin and 
disaster, ay, lose his very 'Bhrone for love;—deeming it well 
lost I • ^ • 

Restless, misAable and troubled by the confusion of his 
thoughts, which 'Seemed ^o Am wild with the wild wind and 
Ih^ thupdedng sea, the unhappy Professor retraced his steps 
to the cottage, hoping against hope that Ronsard, physically 
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unable ti? cope with the storm, would have returned, baffled in 
his reckless attempt to put forth a bi'.it to sea. Rut the little 
home was silent and deserted. 'J'liere was the old man’s 
empty chair;—the clock against the wall ticked th.e minutes 
away with a comfortable persistence which was aggravating to 
the nerves; the fire was still bright. Before entering, Von 
Glauben looked up and down everywhere outside, but there 
was po sign of any living creature. 

Nothing remained fer him to do but to reskn himself pas¬ 
sively to whatsoever calamity the Omnipotent Forces above him 
chose to iliflict,—and utterly weary, baffled and helpless, he saftk 
into-Ronsard's vacant chair, unconscious that tears were rolling 
down his face from the excess of hj^ anxiety and exhaustion. ** 
The shrieking of the wind, the occasional glare of the moonlight „ 
through the rattling lattice windows, and the apparent (rocking ■ 
of the very rafters above him thrdled iiim into new and ever re¬ 
curring sensations o*r fear—yet he was no coward, and h^d often 
pricied himself on having ‘ nerves of steel and sinews of iron.’ 
Presently, ‘fie began to see quaint faces and figures in the 
glowing embers of the fire; old scraps of song and legend 
haunted him; fragments of Heine, mixed up with (ong-winded 
philosophical phrases of Schopenhauer, began „to make absurd 
contradictions and glaring contrasts in his mind, while he 
listened to the awful noises of the storm; and the steady 
ticking of^the clock on the wall worried him,to such an almost 
childish degree, that had hd not thought how often ^he had 
seen Gloria winding up that clock and setting it to tho'right 
hour, he could almost have torn it down and b.oken it to 

, ^4 

peces. By and by, however, tired Nature had her way, and 
utterly heavy and worn out in mind and body, and weary of 
the disturbed and incoherent thoughts in his brain, he lay back 
and closed his eyes. He would rest a little while, he said to 
himself, and ^wait.' And so he gradually fell asleep, and in 
his sleep wrote, so he imagined, a whole eloquent chapter of 
his * Political History of Hunger ^*in which he described Sergius 
Thord as a despot, who, after proving false to the caus? of the 
People, and grinding them down by unlimited taxation such as 
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no Gt, erpment hai ever before inflicted, seized the rightful 
king (, the country, and sent *him away to be drowned in 
comp;:;iy with a woman of the Pecfple, whose body* was 
fasten-d to his by ropes and iron chains, in the fashion of* Les 
Noyi^des'of Nantes. And he thought that the King rejoiced 
in his doom, and saidTstrange words like those of the poet who 

sang of a similar story: ^ 

« 

“ For never a man like me / • 

Shall die^Iike me till the whole \forld dies, 

I shall djown with her, laughing for love, and she 

» Mix. wifli me, touching me, lips and eyes 1 ” * 

• 

Meanwhile, Ronsard, true to the instinct within him, had 
fulfilled his intention an3 had put out to sea. The fisherman 
who h^d brought the tidings Vhich had moved him -to this 
desperate act, was too ifiuch ,of a hero in himself to let the 
old man'venture forth alone,—and so, following him down to 
the shore, had, despite all commands and entreaties to the 
ctontrary, insisted on going with him. The saillftg skiff he 
owned was a strong boat, stoutly built,—and at first it seemed 
as if their efforts to ride the mountainous billows would be 
crowned with success. Old Rend had a true genius for the 
management of a sail; his watchfulness never flagged;—his 
strenuous exertions would have done credit to a man less than 
half his age. Wiiji delicate precision he guided th^ ropes, as 
a jockey nright have guided the feins of a race-horse, and the 
vessoi,i?bse and fell lightly over the great waves, with such 
ease and rapidity, that the man who accompanied him and 
took thef helm,^ an experienced sailor himself, began to fe«l 
confident that after all the voyage might not be altogether 
futile. 

“ The sea may be calnipr further out from land! ” he 
shouted to Rdnd, who nodded a quiet acqui(Acence, while 
he kept his eyos earnestly fixed tn the horizon, which the 
occasional brightness of^hc»moon,showcd up like a line of 
fretted silvq;. Everywhere he scanned the waves for a glimpse 
of* the 'fatal vessel bearing Death —and perhaps Life — on 
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board; but over the whole expanse of the findulatin^ hills and 
valleys of wild water, there waS no speck of a boat to be seen 
save their own. They l.wept on and on, the wind aiding them 
with savage violence—when suddenly the man at ^t)ie helm 

shouted excitedly: ' • 

“ Ronsard! See yonder! There she 'sails! ” 

With an exclamation of joy, Ronsard sprang up, and looking, 
saw within what seemed an apparently short distance, llie 
drifting funeral-barcpie )iC sought. * So far she seemed intact: 
her sails were bellying out full to the wind,, and she was 
rising and* plunging bravely over the great breakers, which' 
rolled on in interminable array, one over the other,—wit'll 
rugged foam-crests that sprang like ^fountains to the-sky. 
A five or ten minutes’ run ivith ihe^ w'ind would surely bring 
them alongside,—and, Ronsard turned with an eager Vill to 
his work once more. Over the b^ads of the monstrous waves, 
rising with tl^eir hills, sinking in their valleys, he guidfd the 
few yielding planks?' that wts»re between him and destruction, 
trimming tfie straining sail to the ferocious wind, and ever 
keeping his eyes fixed on the vessel which was the object of 
his search,—the sole aim and end of his reckless vpyage, and 
which seemed now to recede, .apd then to almost disappear, 
the more earnestly he strove to reach it. 

“To save the King!” he muttered—“To save—not to 
kill! For (Gloria’s sake I —to save the King! i’ 

A capricious gust from tfie beating wings of storm 
swooped down upon him sideways, as he twisted the ibpes 
and tugged at them in a herculean effort to balance'the plung¬ 
ing boat and keep her upright,—and in the loud serpent-like 
hiss of the waves around him, he did not hear his companion’s 
wild warning cry—a cry of despair and farewell in one! A 
toppling dark green mass of w^afer, moving on shoreward, 
lifted itself qliite suddenly, as it were, to its fufl height, as 
though to stare at the puny human creatures' who thus had 
dared to oppose the fury 6>f the ^Cleifients, afrd then, leaping 
forward like a devouring m«nster, broke over thei? frqil skiff, 
sweeping the sail off like a 'strip of ribbon, snapping the mast 
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and rolling over ar*J over tljem with a thousand *heads of • 
foam that,' spouting upwards, again fell into dark cavernous 
deeps, covering and dragging down everything on the surface 
with a tumult and roar! It passed on thundering,—but 
left a blank behind it. Skiff and men had vanished,—and 
not a trace *of the wreck floated on the angry waves ! 

For one blinding second, Ronsard, buffeting the wild * 
waves, saw the face of Gloria,—that best-beloved fair,face, 

—angelic, pitying, loving to the last,*--shine on him like a 
star in the darkness!—the next he was whelmed into the 
sTlence of the million dead worlds beneath the sea! So at 
last he paid his life’s full debt. So, at last his alonemenl was 
' fulfilled. If it was tjue,—as he had in an unguarded 
, moment confessed,—that^ he had once killed a King, then 
the reiistless Law of Compensation had worked its way with 
him,—inasmuch as he had boen forced to^ render up what he 
cherisheU most,—the love of Gloria,—to the son (jf a King^ and 
had ended his days in an effort to save the life of a King I 
For the rest, whatever the real nature of his Hong-hidden 
secret,—whatever the extent of the torture he had suffered 
in his coijscience, his earthly punishment was over; and 
the story of his past crime.^ould never be known to the 
living world of men. One sinner,—onK sufferer among marfy 
millions, he was but a floating straw on the vast whirlpools of 
Time,—and whether he prayed for pardon and obtained it, 
whetbej: fie had worked out hi? own salvation or had lost it, 
may’rnot be known of him, or of any of us, till God makes 
up the sum of life, in which perchance none of even the 
smallest numerals shall be found missing I • 

Wilder .grew the night, and more tempestuous the sea, 
while the sky became a mountainous landscape of black and 
white clouds fitfully illumined by the moon, which appeared 
to run over their fleecy pinnacles and sable piflins like some 
scared white ertature pursued by invisible foes. The vessel on 
which the corpse of Liftysflay, piJled in purple, and decked 
\jith fllpwors, flew over the waves, to all seeming with the 
same hunted rapidity as the moon rushed through the heavens, 
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—and soffar, though her masts bent rend-like in the wind, 
and her sails strained at their cordage, she had- come to 
no harm. Tossed abort as she was, rudderless and solitary, 
there, was something almost miraculous in the way .she had 
weathered a storm, in which many a well-guided ship must 
inevitably have gone down. The purple pall with its heavy 
fringe of gold, that shrouded the coffin she carried, vas drenched 
through and through by the sea, and the flowers on the deck were 
beaten and drowned in t«he salt spi'ay that dashed over them. 

But amid all the ruined blossoms of eartii, by the side 
of the dead, and full-fronted to the tempest, stood one living 
man, for whom life had no charm, and death no terror— 
the King! What had been reported of him was true—he 
had resigned his Throne and left his kingdom for the sake 
of adventuring forth on this great voyage of Discovery,— 
this swift and stormy sail with.. Lotys to the Land of the 
Unknown! Whether it was a madness, or a sick' dream 
that levered his blood, he knew not—but once the woman he 
loved was dead, every hope, every ambition in him died too— 
and he felt himself to be a mere corpse of clay, unwillingly 
dragged about by a passionate soul that longed, apd strove, 
and fought in its shell for larger freedom. All his life, so to 
speak, save for the lasit few months, he had been a prisoner; 
—he had never, as he had hjmself declared, know-n the 
sweetness of liberty;—but for the sake of Lotys,—had she 
lived,—he would have been content to still wear the chains 
of monarchy, and would have endeavoured to accomplish -snich 
good as he might, and make such reforms as could possibly 
benefit his country. But, after all, it is only .a ‘ possibility ’ 
that any reforms will avail to satisfy any people long; and he 
was philosopher and student enough to know that whatsoever 
good one may endeavour to do fon the wider happiness and 
satisfaction of the multitude, they are as likely as not to turn 
and cry out—“ Thy good is 6ur evil! Thy love to us is but 
^ thine own serving i ”—and so turSi aiKi rend their best bene¬ 
factors. With the loss of Lotys, he lost the one mainspring of 
faith and enthusiasm which would have helped him to match 
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himself gainst hi% destiny and do battle with it* A great 
weariness, seized upon him,—a longing for some wider scope 
of actipn than such futile work as that gf governing, or attempt¬ 
ing to govern, a handful of units whose momentary Order was 
bound, 111 a certain period of time to lapse into Disorder— 
then into Order agiiA, and so on till the end of all. 

Hence his resolve to. sail the seas with Lotys to that ‘other , 
side of Death ’ of which she had spoken,—that ' other side ’ 
which an inward instinct toli him was qot Deith, but Life*! He 
could not of Ifimself analyse the emotions which moved him. 
He could not take the measure of his grief; it was too wide 
ahd too painful. He .might hav< said with Heine: *“Go, 
prepare me a bier of strong wood, longer than the bridge 
at Mayence, and bring twelve giants stronger than the 
vigorous St. Christopher *of C\)logne Cathedral on the Rhine; 
—they will carry the cAffin ^nd fling if in the sea,—so large 
a coffin needs a large grave! AVould •you know why the 
bier must be so long and large AVith^myseff, I lay •there 
at the same time all my love and my sorrow 

Sovereignty,—a throne,—a kingdom,—even an Empire— 
seemed poor without love to grace them. Had he never 
known the pure ideal passion, he would still have missed it; 
—but having Icnown it—himdg felt itg power environing h^ 
day and night with a holy and spiritual tenderness, he could 
not but folio A' it when it was withdrawn—follow it, ay, even 
into fjie realms of blackest night#! Like the ‘ Pilgrifn of Love,’ 
dclkjd6.ted by one of the greatest painters in the world, he 
recked ngthing of the darkness closing in,—of the pain and 
bewildSrment of the road, which could only lead to inter- 
minable, .inexplicable mystery; — he felt the hand of the 
great Angel upon him—the Angel of Love whom alone he 
cared tc serve,—and if Love’s way led to Death, why then 
Death would be surely as sweet as Love ! A gyeat and almost 
divine calm had taken possessi(*n of him from the moment 
he had fulfilled his ijiterjjion of boarding the ship which 
carried 3II that was mortal of the woman he had 
Secretly idolised. The wild turbulence of Nature around 
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him had‘only intensified his perfect coiit^t. He Iiad pleased 
himself by taking care of ihe sleeping Ix)tys—siich tender 
carej He had tried <fo shield her coffin from the onslaughts 
of the fierce waves; he had protected many of the funeral- 
flowers from dest^iuction, and had lifted the gold fringe of 
the purple pall many and many a time*dht of tli^; drenching 
spray cast over it. There was a strange delight in doing 
this. Lotys knew! That was his chtef reflection. And 
‘on’the other !>ide of, Death,’ as she had said, they would 
meet—and to that ‘ other side ’ they were saili*. ig together with 
all the speed Heaven’s own forces could give to> their journty. 
Oh„ that ‘ other side ’! ♦ What brightness, what peace, wtiat 
glory, what mutual comprehension, what deep and perfect, 
and undisturbed love would be fourid there! He smiled as 
he watched the swollen and‘angry sea,—the rising billows', 
shouldering each other and bewaring' each other down;—how 
much grander, hotv much more spiritual and near' to God, 
he thought, was this confl^t of the elements, than the petty 
wars of ma.'—their desires of conquest, their greed of gold, 
their thirst for temporal power! 

“ My Lotys!” he said aloud; “You knew the world ! You 
knew the littleness of worldly ambition! You knew that 
there is only one thing worth 'living arid dying for, and that 
is Love! Your heart was all love, my Lotys ! Deprived of 

I 

love for yourself, you gave all you had to those who 
needed it, and when you t. found my love for *,you might 
do me harm in the People's honour, you sacrificbcj,*. your 
life! Alas, my Lotys! If you could but have realised that 
tjjirough you, and the love of you, I a King, Vho bad 
long missed my vocation, could alone be truly, worthy of 
sovereignty! ” 

He laid his hand on her coffin with a tender touch, as 
though to saothe its quiet occupant. < 

“ My beloved! ” he safd, “ We shall meet very soon!— 
very soon now ! ‘ on the other side jDf death.’—and God will 
understand,—and be pitiful! ” , 

The storm now .seemed \o be at its height. The monstrdus 
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wavus, as^ they aroje to combat the frail vessel in*.her swift , 
career, made a bellowing clamour, and once or twice the 
ship reeled and staggered, as though jibout to lurch ft^ward 
and go under. But the King felt no fear,—no horror of his 
approaching fate. He watched the wild .scene with interest, 
even with ..apprecialiftn,—as an artist or painter might watch 
the changes in a landscape which he purposes immortalising. • 
His past life appeared to him like a picture in a magic 
crystal, — blurred and uncertain,—a jnist cff shapes without 
decided mearifng or colour. He thought of the beautiful 
■•old Queen, 'his wife,—and wondered whether she would weep 
Mr his loss. , • • 

“ilotshe'.”—and he almost smiled at the idea—“Perhaps 
there will be a ballad written about it—and she will listen, 
unchanged, unmoved—a*s shfi listened that night when her 
minstrels sang: 

B 

‘We shall drift along till we J)oth grwv old— 

’ Looking back on the days that have passed^s by, 

When “what might have been,” can no longer be,— 

When I lost you, and you lost me !' 

That was a quamt song—and'jf true ony! She will not weep J ” 
Then he went over in memory the various scenes of his 
lift*—bnllianl, useless, and without results—when he was Heir- 
App£^*cn1)i;—he thought of his •two young sons, Rupert and 
Cypsiih, who were as indifferent to him as young foals to 
their sire,^—and anon, his mind turned more tenderly to his 
eldesL-Uorn, Prince Humphry, and the fair girl he had .so 
boldly w^edde^,—the happy twain, who, returning homeward, 
would fin^ the Throne ready for their occui)ancy, and a whole 
nation waiting to welcome ^hem, 

“God btess them both!” he said aloud, lifting his calm 
eyes to the wild heavens—“I'hfty have the one shield and 
buckler against- all mi^forliMne —-^Love ! And 1 thank God 
that I havg not the sin upon my conscience of having broken 
that sfiield away from them; or 6f having forced their young 
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lives asu'hder! Wiser than I, they tookr their own way and 
kept it!—may they so kcepMt always!” 

Then a thought of Hhe People’ came to him—the. People 
who had latterly taken to idolising him, and making of him 
a hero greater than any monarch whose deeds have' ever been 
glorified since history began. ’ * - * 

**They will forget!” he said—“Nowadays Nations have 
shorf memories,! Battles and j::onquests, defeats and victories 
pass over the AationaJ mind as** rapidly and changefully as 
the clouds are flying over the sky to-nighM — the People 
remembef neither their disgraces nor their triumphs in tl^ie 
life of individual Self wUich absorbs each little unit Thteir 
idolatry of one monarch quickly ch^ges to their idolatry of« 
another! I shall perhaps be regretted for six months as 
my father was—and then—cdhsigned with my ancestors to . 
oblivion! Nothing so beautiful of so gladdening to the 
heart of a Monarch as the love of his People!—but—at the 
same time—nothii^g so changeable or uncertain as such love! 
—nothing purely temporal! And nothing so desperately 

sad, so irremediably tragic as the death of kings! ” 

Rapidly he reviewed the situation;—the new Ministry, the 
new Government members were elected—and business would 
begin again immediat(?ly after tlie Crown Prince’s return. "All 
the reforms he had been prepared to carry out, would be 
effected,—and then would come the new King’s Coronation. 
What a dazzling picture of resplendent beauty wowld be seen 
in Gloria, robed and crowned ! His heart beat rapidly,y.t the 
mere contemplation of it. For himself he had nQ thoughb— 
save to realise that the strange manner of his disajlpearance 
from his kingdom would probably only awaken a sense of 
resentment in ‘ society,’ and a vague superstition among the 
masses, who would for a long tiipe cling to the belief that he 
was not deadi but that, like King Arthur, he had*only gone to 
the ‘island valley of Avifion’ to ‘heal him of his grievous 
wound,’ from which deep vale •of rest he -would return, re¬ 
joicing in his strength Sergius Thord y^ould know 

the truth—for to Seigiu^ Thord he had written tbe tnfth. 
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And the letter wouli reach hjm this very night—this night 
of his last iciirthly voyage. 

“When his great sorrow has abated,” he said, “he"too 
will forget j He has all his work to do—all his career to 
make—and he will make it well and-nobly! Even for his 
sake, and for his future, it is well that I am gone—for if he 
ever came to know, — if he were to guess even remotely, 
through Zouche’s ravings, or some other me^s, the reason 
why Lotys killed herself, We w^ould ’hate me,—and with 
justice! He lotrcs the People—he will serve their Cause 
belter than -1 !'* ‘ * 

The moon stared whitoly out of a cloud just then,—^&nd 
^o his amazement and a^e, lie suddenly perceived the black 
fhadow of a man lifting ijself ^slowly, slowly from the hold 
-of the ^hip, like a massive bulk, ur ghost in the gloom. 
Unable to imagine what this» might be, yr how any other 
human grhature save himself would venture to sjiil with Jhe 
dead on a voyage whose end could be bitt destruction, he 
■ advanced a step towards that looming shape, and started 
back with a cry, as he recognised the very man he had been 
thinking of-^Sergius 'i'hord 1 
“ ^ergius 1 ” he jcried aghast, ^ ^ 

“King!” and Thord looked scarcel>*human in the pale* 
fleeting moonbeams, as he too stared in half-maddened 
w^onder rt the face .and form of a companion on this dread 
journey.sucA as he had never expected to see. “What do 
yoj^htflie^n the midst of the sea and the storm? You should 
be* at home> !—playing the fool in your Palace! — giving 
audiences *on yopr throne !—you—you have no right to die* 
with Lotys, whom I loved 1 ” 

“ With Lotys whom you loved! ” echoed the King; “ You 
loved her—true! But I lovcii her more! ” 

*^You Ue I said I’hord, furiously; “ No man—no King,— 
* no Emperor of ail the world, couici ever have loved Lotys 
as I loved her! -These great*waveawaiting to devour us— 
*dead and hiring together — arc not more insatiate in their 
passmn foi us than I in my passion for Lotys! I loved her!— 
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and when she scorned me—whei? she rejetted me,-Twhen she 
openly confessed that she loved you—the King-*-what re- 
raainfed for her but death! Death, rather than dishonour 
at ydur Royal hands, Sir!” And he laughed fiercely—a 
laugh with the ring of madness in it. '‘I rescued her as a 
child from starvation and misery—and *so I may 'say I gave 
her her life. What I gave, I took • again—I had the right 
to take it! I w^uld not see her shamed tiy you—dishonourcid 
by you^—branded by you!—I did the only thing left to me 
to save her from you—I killed her 1 ” 

With a*loud cry the King, no longer so much' king as mam, 
with* every passion roused, sprang at him. 

“You killed her? Oh, treacherous devil! They said she 
killed herself!” 

“Hands off!” cried Thord, suddenly pointing a pistol at 
him; “I will shootj you as readily as I shot her if you touch 
me i She Hilled herself you think ? Oh, yes—in ^strange 
way! Her last wOrds were: ‘Say I did it myself! Tell the 
King I did' it myself!’ A lie! All women are fond 6f 
lying. But her lie was to protect Me! Her last thought 
was for my defence,—not yours! Her last wish was to 
save Me, not you!—King Jhpugh you arp—lover though 
yon craved to be! 'I say I murdered her! This is my 
Day of Fate,—the day on which it seems that Heaven 
itself hasi drawn lots with me to kill a King! Why did I 
ever relax my hate of you? It was born in me—va part 
of me,—my very life, the utmost portion of my woiSc! I 
called you friend;—I curse myself that I ever did so!—for 
ftom the first you were my enemy—my rival in th^; love of 
Lotys! What did I care for the People ? What did you ? 
We were both at one in the love of the same woman! 
And now I am here to die with her alone! Alone, I say— 
do you heaV me? I will be alone with hereto the last— 
you shall not share with us in our sea-burial! I will die 
beside her,—all, all alone!—arSl drift out' with her to the 
darkness of the grave, to meet my fate with her-i-always with 
her,—whether her spirit lead me to Hell or to Heaven 1 ” 
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His insensate ftenzy was_ so desperate, so teitible, that , 
by its very force. the strange mental composure of the 
King became intensified. Quietly fcWing his arms, h« took 
his stand by the coffin of tire dead in silence.. The 
dashing spray that leaped at the. masts of the vessel,— . 
the wind* that scobped up the billows into higher and 
higher pinnacles of emerald green, .might have been sound- * 
less and powerle'ss, for all he seemed ,to hear or to 
heed. ^ * , * 

'‘Why are you with us?” cried Thord again—“How came 
^ou on this Ship, where I thought' I had hidden ftiyseif alone 
with her, voyaging to Death? C&uld you not have loft her 
to me?—you who ha^e a throne and kingdom—I, to whom 
she was all my life! ” 

“ ], came—as you have come -answered the King—“ to 
die with her—or rath*er n9t to die, but to find Life with 
her!, She loved me ! ” * 

With a savage curse, Thord. raised »the pistol he* held. 

' The King looked him full in the eyes. *• * 

“ Take good aim, Sergius! ” he said tranquilly—“ For here 
between ^s lies Lotys—the silent witness of your deed! Go 
hence, if you ,must, with two murders on your soul! There 
is ho escape from death for either you or me, take it how 
we may ,;—and I care not at all how I meet it, whether at 
your hands or in the waves of the sea! Give ine the same 
death yflu gave to Lotys! I* ask no better end! For so 
at *ieast shall we meet more quickly! ” 

Half-choked with his fury, Thord looked at him with fixed 
and glassy qyes. He was jealous of death!—^jealous that 
death should of itself seem to reunite Lotys and the man 
she had loved more closely together! Standing erect by 
the purple pall that colored the one woman of the world 
Jo them both, the King looked ‘every inch a king,’—the 
incarnation of pride, love, rclolve and courage. With a 
sudden wild-beast cry, Thord .sprang at him and caught^ 
bis ajm with one hand, the pi%tol grasped in the other. 

“ Too near! ” he gasped; “ V*ou shall not stand too near 
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her!—yrtu shall not die sj clo. : 1« \ "J ■h..]! !!' i ’m-w 

the barest chance of resiini* A>b. u i • 

H,e fc'll back, as llv Kni”'-- •■'.li:; . Imlc ■- .uj 

fastly, imperiously, almost coiiiiuand ■}. .li'/jul a tiai. of 
fear. He trembled. 

“Do not look so !’’ he muttend ; “ * lannol kh’ nh-i 1 
not if you look so 1—r” 

Raising the pistol, he took apparent ai'n. The King stood 
unmoved, only fiiunnndng softIy*to himself: “ ‘ On the other 
side of Death,’ my Lotys!—‘On the vther iJdo’l” 

There v/as a loud report, a crash in his ear.?-then—fts 

he staggered back, stunAed by thq shock, he sa\ that ^le 
was untouched, unhurt. Thord had turned the .pistol • 
against his own breast, and reeling backwaid, with a last , 
supreme effort, dragged his kinking body to the yessel’s • 
edge. . • 

“God save your* Majesty! ” he cried wildly; “ I'dll, Lotys 
I diU it mys*clf'. God knijws that is true'.'’ 

The wild-v. ’.ves, clambering uj) over the deck rushed at him', 
and an enormous foam-crested billow, higher and stronger 


than all-the rest, beat at the mast of the vessel and snapped 
it in twain. It came down, dragging the sijil with it in a 
tg.ngle of cordage, an/i with \hat sail the name of ‘Lotys’ 
inscribed upon it was whirled furiously out to sea. The body 
of the vessel, now netted in a mass of ropes ijnd rigging, began 
to roll helplessly in the trough of the waves, and tiie corpse 
of Thord, sinking under it as it plunged, was swept awai^like 
a leaf in the storm ! Gone, his wild heart and wilder brain ! 
—^one his restle.ss ambition,—gone his unsalis.fled love—his 
fierce passions, his glimmerings of a noble nature which if 
trained and guided, might have worked to noblest ends. Like 
many would-be leaders of men, h§ could not lead himself— 
like many wko seek to control law, and revolhtionisc tlje 
world, he had been unable fo master his own" desperate soul. 
He was not the first,—h^ will wotf be the ■ last,—who for 
purely personal ends has sopght to ‘serve the People’I The 
disinterested, the impersondl and unselfish Leader has yet (o 
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come,—a id if he ev<f does conie, it is more than probable 
that thos' for whom gives his life, will be the first to crucify 

his soul, and cry * 7 'hou hast a devil t’ • * 

Death was the sole commander of the ocean that night! 
And tl\c King of a mere little earth-country, realised to the 
full that he stood irrevocably face to face with the last great 
Enemy of Empires. Yet never had he looked more truly 
imperial,—never more superbly the incamati^ of life!^ A 
mighty exultatioi^ began to sfir within him—a consciousness 
that he, despite .all the terrors of the grave, would still come 
for!h the conqueror! The waves,* leaping at hifh, were 
friends, not foes,—the moon shedding ghostly glamours on the 
Vatery-wilderness, smiled^ as though she knew that he would 
.soon be a partaker in the secrets of all Nature, and solve the 
•mystery,of existence,—there was a singing in his ears as of 
voices triumphant, which swelled with the passion of a mighty 
anlhem,^“^nd with the quietest mind and calmest brain he 
found himself musing on life and death as if he were already 
a witness apart, of their strange phenomena. Thmfl*s appear¬ 
ance on the same ship in which he and Lotys were passengers,,, 
seemed to Jiim quite simple and natural,—Thord's death 
moved him to a qertain grave compassion,—but the whole swift 
circumstance had been so dreamlike, that he had no time to» 
think of it, or regret it,—and the only active consciousness his 
mind held was that he and Lotys were journeying to ‘ Ae other 
side ’ :-^thft ‘ other side ’ which bt now felt so near and sure,, 
that ift could almost declare he saw the living presence of the 
woman he .loved arisen from the dead and standing near 
him! * , • 

The oce^ widened out interminably, and he saw, looking 
ahead, a great heap of gigantic billows, leaping, sparkling, 
tossing, climbing over eacl^ other in the fitful light of the 
m^on, like IfUge sea-monsters waiting to devour and engulf 
him. He smiled as he felt thS yielding craft on which 
he stood swirl -towards .thote breakers, and begin to part 
asunder^-r^ would he have smile<j on a battlefield facing his 
foes, and fronted with fiery cannon f The glory of Empire,— 
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the spfendour of Sovereignty,—the fffide and panoply of * 
Temporal Power! How ihfinitely tri\ial seemed all these 
compared with the mighty force of a resistless love! How 
slight the boasted ‘ supremacy ’ of man with his. laws and 
creeds, matched against the wrath of tjie conflicting sea,— 
the sure and swift approach of inexorable Death T Under the 
depths of the ocean which this rulef of^a kingdom traversed 
for,the last Ijme, lay a lost Continent,—fallen dynasties— 
forgotten civilisations?' wonderful and endless — kings and 
queens and heroes once famous—and now is blotted out of 
memory lis though they Hhd never been! 

• r ' • 

“ If thou could’st see a thousand fathoms down, 

Thou would’st behold ’mid rock and shingle brown—. 

The shapeless wreck of teiciple,* tower and town,— 

The bones of Empires sleeping their last sleep, 

Their names af dead as if\hey never bore 

^ , Crown or dominion! ” ' » 

• • 

With keft. land watchful eyes he measured the swiftly lessen¬ 
ing distance between him and the glittering, tumbling whirlpool 
of waves—he felt the weight of the wind bearing against the 
.drifting vessel—the end was very near! Standing by the dead 
Lotys, he prayed silentfy—prayed strangely,—in words borrowed 
from no Church formula, but as they came, straight from his 
heart—prayed that God might not be a Dream—that Love 
might not be a Snare—and Death might not be an* End! So 
■do we all pray when the last dread moment of dissslution 
comes—when no priest’s assurance can comfort us—and when 
the greatest King in the world is but a poor ^ordinary human 
soul, ignorant and forlorn, shuddering on the vei^e of eternal 
Judgment! 

A mountainous billow broke pver the deck, half-st unnin g 
him with thei' shock of its cold onslaught, and Sweeping tf».e 
coffin of Lotys almost ovei*^the edge of the vessel. He threw 
himself beside that dieary,casket) fastening his own body with 
strong rope knotted manj times, to its heavy Icade/i mass, 
resolved to sink with it paihlessly, and without a struggle. So, 




—in perfect passi^eness,—he awaited his end. Suddenly,—/^ 
as if a bell had chimed in t!ie distance, or a voice had sung 
some old familiar song in his ears,—saw, clearly vfsioned 
in all the flying spray of the tempest a face!—not the face 
of Lotys—but a .sgft, childish, piteous little countenance, * 
framed in curling tendrils of hair, with trusting sweet eyes, 
raised to his own.in holiest, simplest confidence! So pure, 
so fair a face !—so pathetically loving!—Mllfere had hC seen 
it before? AJJ at once he remembered,—and sprang up with 
a sharp cry^oT pain. Why, why had this frail gjiost of the 
{jfist flown out of the darkness o^ sea and storm to cojifront 
him now ? The ghost 6f his first young love!—^the clinging, 
fond, credulous creatur# who had gone to her death uncomplain¬ 
ingly for his sake—with onlj the one little cry of farewell— 

‘ My love! Forgive m^! ’ Why should*he think of her?—why 
should he see her before hifh at this supreme moment when 
Death stared him in the face, and his spirit hove‘*ed on ths edge 
of Infinity? “Vengeance is mine!—I will renay, saith the 
Lprd! ” His first love!—so lightly won—so cruelly betrayed! 
Tears rushed to his eyes,—he, thought of the wrong done to 
a perfectlji pure and blameless life—a wrong he had forgotten 
in these years—till now!. • 

“O God!” he cried aloud—‘^Foi^give me! Forgive ray 
weakness, mv selfishness, ray many wasted years! Let not 
her fif.ee forever* come between^ Thy redeeming Aagel, Lotys, 
and njy soul! ^ 

fhe tumultuous breakers rushing now with a great swoop 
at the jreSsel, snatched and tore at him. He nerved himself 
to look again)—once again, and for the last time, across fee 
great wilderness of warring waters I The moon now shone 
brightly,—the clouds were parting on either side of her, rolling 
up in huge masses, white* and glistening as Alpine peaks of 
^ow—theVind had not lessener^ and the fury of the sea was 
still unabated. * But the fair childish face had vanished,—and 
only the clear salt spraf dashed in his eyes and blinded them, 
--onlytMfe salt waves clamber^ round him, drawing him 
towards them in a cold embrace! 
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• "'On ftie other side/ my Lotys!” 1*5 said—"God be 
merciful to us both!—‘ on the*other side M ” 

Forgone moment th€ breaking vessel paused ^hudderingly 
on the edge of the seething whirlpool of waves, which, jneeting 

• in a centre of tidd commotion, leaped at her, and began 
steadily to suck her down. For one moment the nfoonbeams 

•fell purely on the calm upturned face *of the Kirg, who like 
others* allied to^im in kingship throughout history’, had 
esteemed mere sbvereigitty valuelesi -at the cost of Love! For 
kings,—though surrounded with flatterers and sycophants who 
seek to maSe them imaging themselves somewhat more thaif 
humafi,—are but men, with all men’s* vain sins and passions, 
mad weaknesses and wild dreams; an^ when they love, they 
love as foolishly as commoners,—and when they die, as die 
they must, there is no, difference in the actual way of death 
from that known to pauper. More gold and purple on the 
one s^de,—m<jre straw and sackcloth on the other,—?byt the 
solemnity and equaKty of Death itself, are the same in both. 
And as this d^ug King well knew, the People care little who ‘ 
governs them, provided bread is cheap, and labour well paid. 
He is greatest who gives them most,—and he is^the most 
applauded who allows them the^ most liberty o{ action! The 
personality, the complex nature, the character, the temptations, 
the mind-sufferings of a King, as man merely, are less than 
nothing to the multitude who run to follow and to cheer him. 
If he were once to complain, Re would be con4emnAl ;-i“and 
if he asked from his crowding flatterers the bread of sympathy, 
they would give him but a stone! * 

The moon smiled—the stars flashed fitfully, through the 
clouds,—and all through the length and breadth of oc^n there 
seemed to come the sound of a great psalmody, rising and 
filling the air. It surged on the Ring’s ears, as with hands 
clasped on the tirenched lilies strewn over the sleeping 
he welcomed the coming Unveiling of the Beyopid ! And then 
, —the waters rose up, and ca^ight litingcand dead together, and 
dragged them down with a triumphal rush and roair, i-niown, 
down to that grand Unconsciousness,—that sublime Pause id 
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the chain ^ of cxistqpce,—that longer Sleep, from ^hich we 
shall wake.refreshed and strong again,—ready to learn Where 
we have failed, ^Vhy we have loved, ai^ How we have#lost. 
Tint of things temporal there shall be no duration,—neither 
Sovereignty nor Supremacy, nor Power;-only Love, which 
makes weak the slroTigest, and governs the proudest;—and of 
things eternal we know naught save that Love, always Love, is 
still the centre of tlfc Universe, arid lhal even lo redeem VVve 
sins of the world, God Hinjmilf could JTind no surer way than 
through Love, |f)rn of Woman into Life. 

-it * 1 * 

• • * 


• Days passed,—and ang^' 0 »enn gradually smoothed out its 
frowning furrows, spreadi«g a surface darlcly blue and peaceful, 
under a .cloudless arch of sky. And one night,—when the 
moon, fike a golden cup in heaven, empticdjier sparkling ^ine 
of radiance over the gently heaving waves, a fair^ip speeding 
swiftly with all the force of steam and sail, with flags fluttering 
from every mast, and sounds of music echoing from her lighted 
saloons, cafhe flying over the billows like a glorious white¬ 
winged bird soaring to its honrefon ejrand of joy. On hei; 
deck stood Gloria,—happily ignorant of all calamity,—watch¬ 
ing with dreamy, thoughtful e^es the lessening lengths of sea 
betw een ancHfie land she lov^d. The Crown l^rince, her 
hubbiyici^—now King, though ho knew it not,—stood beside 
her;—his handsome face brightened by a smile which ex¬ 
pressed kis heart’s elation, his soul’s deep peace and inwar^ 
content. Naught knew these wedded lovers of the strange 
reception afvvaiting them; of the half-mourning, half-rejoicing 
people,- -of national flags suddenly veiled in crape,—of black 
funeral-strear^ers set distract?dly amidst gay bridqj garlands;— 

• ort widowed Queen, broken-heart«d and despairing, weeping 
vainly for the love she ha^ so^long misprized, and had learned 
too late to value,—of a Crown resigned,—of the lost Majesty 

* an^ herd of*a nation's idolatry;—o«he death of Ronsard, and 
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the inexplicable disappearance of the famous Sogialist leader, ' 
Sergius Thord,—and of all the strange and tragic history of 
vanished lives, even fio that of Sir Roger de Launay whom no 
man ever saw again,—^which it fell to their faithful friend, 
Heinrich von Gkuben to relate, with passionate grief and 
many tears. They knew nothing. Tney only saw Lome and 
the future before them, shining in -bright hues of hope and 
promise; for Love was with them,—and through, Love alone— 
love for the nation, love for the people, love for each other,— 
they purposed, God wilUng, to faithfully fulht whatever destiny 
might Vie theirs, wheaher fortunate or disastrous! Thus 
molded, .they could see ‘no evil in, the world,—no mischief,— 
no ominous crossings of Fate,—they had all earth .and all 
heaven in each other 1 And the gay ship bearing them 
onw'ard, danced over the smiling, singing, siren waves, as if she 
too had a human heart to fee’ and rejoice !—and in her swift 
course swept lightly over the very spot, novr tranquil and 
radiant, where-biit a short while sinde, the body of Lotys had 
gone dow^eompanioned by the King. Gloria leaning Over 
the deck-rail looked dreamily into the sparkling water. 

“ The storm we met has left no trace ! ” she said; “ It was 
but a passing hurricane! ” 

Her husband cair-e to her side, and they stood together in 
silence. Sweet harmonies floating upwards from the saloon 
below, where a company of musicians and singers were sta¬ 
tioned to charm the eveniilgs of the Royah-^iair with ‘ sounds 
more dulcet than Heaven’s own dulcimers ’ heliJ them 
attentive. The tender tones of an undetermined melody rose 
and fell on the quiet air,—^they listened, drawing closer and 
closer to each other, till it seemed as if but one heart beat 
between them,—as if but one Soul aspired,—Archangel-like,— 
from their two lives to Heaven,! And Gloria, with a sigh of 
perfect happiness, murmured softly,— 

“ How beautiful the night! How calm the sea! ” 

So sped they onward,77-with<Lowe to steer, them; witl. Love 
to bring them safely through the brief cloud of. sorrow and^ 
wonder hanging over the kingdom to which they wended,— 
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with Love tp guide tt^ir lives through all difficulty and.danger, 
and to give them all the good that. Love alone can give! For 
whether the days be dark or bright,—wl^ther tempest fills the 
air, or sunshine illumines the #- -whether we are followed 
with fair blessing from friends, or pursued with the hate, envy 
and slander of injurious foes,—^whether we drown by choice in 
tempestuous waters of passion, or float securely to the shores of 
peace,—whether our* ships are bound for Death or for Life, 
we are safe jn the hands of Ix)?e! And in the lAdst of whafthe 
world deems stQ#n and wreckage, w^can gaze into the deeper 
deJpths of Goffs meaning with trirslTul eyes, and sail on our 
voyage fearlessly,—on, evpn to the •Grave and beyond i^!—' 
for with Love at the helm, how beautiful is the Night!—how 
calm the Sea! 


THE END 


PltlNTBD BT MORRISON AND CIBR ftDXNBURCH 







